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CHAPTER XIII. 
FRENCH VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES IN AMERICA. 


France at length sought to profit by the ad- 
vantages which the New World vaguely promised. 
Her seeking, however, came tardily in the wake 
of the ships of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and behind the two early expeditions of the Eng- 
lish, though far in advance of the main efforts of 
the latter. 

The great reasons for French fitfulness and 
failure lie on the surface. No other European 
nation during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was absorbed in schemes of Continental ag- 
gression ; no other during the second half was torn 
asunder by an internecine religious struggle, 
which paralyzed its outward-reaching energies. 
England was insular, Spain and Portugal penin- 
sular, Germany and Italy did not exist as entities ; 
France alone was a really Continental power. 
Furthermore, the seacoast population, which 
would gladly have colonized a section of the New 
World, was predominantly Protestant, and it was 
precisely this section that the government after 
1550 wished to repress instead of encouraging. 
The two French sovereigns of this century who 
forwarded true colonial expeditions were Francis 


I. before the Protestant warfare had arisen, and 
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the Protestant or ex-Protestant Henry IV. after 
they had elosed. The one colonizing experiment 
between was a private Huguenot enterprise (see 
previous chapter), and was suppressed with the 
entire good-wil of the government, which re- 
stricted itself to backing its fishing fleets and 
keeping an open door for its claims in the North. 

In the course of the fifteen years following 
the discovery of the West Indies, adventurous 
French sailors began to make their way in fishing 
vessels to the Ameriean shores. But all such fish- 
ermen came in their private capacity. "They had 
no thought of exploring or colonizing the country. 
The reigns of Charles VIII. and Louis XII. 
passed without the issuance of a single such pat- 
ent or eommission. Their eyes were directed to- 
ward Italy. It was this which deprived France 
of her option as to the better parts of our con- 
tinent. It must of course be remembered that the 
Pope's assignment of everything to Spain and 
Portugal daunted all the other nations for a while, 
and forced them to feel their way cautiously. 

The miracle of eireumnavigation aroused Fran- 
eis I. and his subjects to the importance of action 
in order to keep the French standard in the rank 
of progress. The chief motive was the familiar 
one of discovering an open way to the Indies. 
Magellan's Victoria reached a Spanish harbor in 
September of 1522. By April of the following 
year a French fleet was made ready for the enter- 
prise of discovery. As leader, Giovanni di Ver- 
razano, a Florentine by birth, was commissioned 
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by Francis. Verrazano was another of those nu- 
merous daring Italian navigators who went forth 
seeking patronage which their home government 
would not give. Nearly all of these men in their 
youth first took to the Mediterranean as bucca- 
neers. Verrazano for two years previous, as Juan! 
Florin or Florentin (+. e., John of Florence), had 
performed the part of a corsair both within and 
without the Straits of Gibraltar. He preyed on 
the home-bound treasure ships of Spain, sharing 
the proceeds with the king whose flag protected 
him. Cortes had already established a Spanish 
state on the ruins of Montezuma's. The coast 
regions of South America, including the pearl 
reefs of Para, had begun to yield their tribute. 
In the prosecution of this work, the Florentine 
captured one of Cortes’ ships laden with the 
trophies of Mexico. The curios of Montezuma's 
**palace"' were diverted to the harbor of La Ro- 
chelle, and Verrazano and the king exchanged 
congratulations. 

This auspicious but irregular “commerce” 
recommended the Florentine captain to the lead- 
ership of the first French expedition to Amer- 
ica. In the autumn of 1523 it departed from a 
port of Brittany. But storms came down; the 
vessels were shattered; after a return to port the 
enterprise was shorn to a single ship, the name 
of which was probably the Dauphine (Dauphin- 
ess), it being turned into Italian as Delfina. 


iThis form, of course, comes from Spanish sources. 
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Verrazano’s vessel again left the French coast on 
the 17th of January, 1524. As to what followed, 
we are chiefly indebted. to the account of the ex- 
pedition ostensibly written by the mariner himself 
on his return to Dieppe, in the early part of July 
1524, and addressed to Francis I. This, with the 
map prepared by his brother Hieronimo Verra- 
zano, still preserved in the public library at Rome. 
and two or three other contemporary references, 
are all the documents which attest the fact and 
the incidents of Giovanni's voyage.! 

According to this account, from the Madeira 
Islands the voyage proper was north of west. 
The American coast was discovered about the 
thirty-fourth parallel, not far from Cape Fear. 


1 The voyage and map were long discredited as French fabrica- 
tions, to claim the honors of early discovery and the right to territorial 
sovereignty. Later, and until quite recently, the identity of Verra- 
zano with Florin was disputed, and the letter by some high authorities 
denounced as a forgery, probably of Giovanni’s brother Hieronimo. 
The original authority is Ramusio, who published in 1556 (in his 
collection of voyages) an alleged translation into Italian. No French 
original is known, and no copy is in the French archives, though it is 
addressed to Francis I.; and there is no contemporary allusion to it 
anywhere. The voyage itself, however, or some voyage of Verrazano 
at this time, is now universally admitted; and there is virtual unan- 
imity in crediting the letter. Yet it must be admitted that there are 
awkward spots to get over. Verrazano is made to see various things 
which did not exist, and not to see or tell conspicuous ones which did, 
as wampum, tobacco, and bark canoes; his description of the natives is 
inaccurate in broad obvious features; and itis hard to believe that he 
skirted the Atlantic Coast and missed Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. 
He certainly had a very poor eye and memory. Nothing is more curi- 
ous, in these dubious early explorations, than the way in which the 
navigators seem to have gone to sleep at exactly the most conspicuous 
points on the coast. Note the utterly different atmosphere of reality 
we strike with the graphic and observant Cartier, very little later, 
where every sentence proves it drawn from life. And Verrazano’s 
leaving so much to a book he is to write has an unpleasant suggestion 
of Vespucci’s Four Voyages. 
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Finding no harbor, he coasted southward for 
about one hundred and fifty miles, but the shore 
line was smooth. Then the Dauphine sailed to 
the north; but no accessible haven or inlet for 
over four hundred miles was discovered. The 
.vessel was able, however, to east anchor off the 
main shore; landings were effected; the aborigi- 
nes were plaeable, and there were little passages 
of trade. 

After a brief dallianee with the natives, the 
voyage was renewed along the smooth coast toward 
the north and east. Why he sailed so far out of 
sight of land just on reaching the huge bays of 
Chesapeake and the Delaware as to miss them, 
while hugging the shore the rest of the way, we 
cannot tell. He did enter a harbor strikingly like 
New York, passed on to what seems Block Island 
or Martha's Vineyard, and (if we suppose him 
without apparent reason to have retraced his 
path) entered Newport Harbor. His points are 
identified partly by the descriptions, and partly 
by the notes of latitude. "Thus, the note of 41? 
40’ N. is supplemented by a description very like 
Newport. 

The French mariners were pleased with the 
surroundings and peaceable natives. Not until 
the 16th of May did they depart. The expedition 
then made its way about four hundred and fifty 
miles east and north. In this part of the adven- 
ture, no landing was attempted. The mild-man- 
nered natives further south were replaced with 
another stock, barbarous and warlike, "Thus the 
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New England coast was passed. A single landing 
was made somewhere between Boston Bay and 
the mouth of the Piseataqua. Thence the ship 
seems to have passed through the insular region 
off the coast of Maine to Nova Scotia, and reached 
some 50° north latitude, or above Newfoundland. 
Verrazano’s progress had extended, according to 
his reckoning, six hundred miles from his land- 
ing in New England, and about twenty-one hun- 
dred miles from his landfall at Cape Fear. In 
the vieinity of Newfoundland he came into waters 
already known and visited by the Breton fisher- 
men. Perhaps he reached the coast of Labrador; 
but here his provisions began to fail. Accordingly 
he gathered such supplies as might be had from 
the natives, and turned his prow to France, where 
he arrived in the harbor of Dieppe in the first 
days of July. 

The reality and importance of the voyage, 
whether or not this is a true report of it, are at- 
tested by the fact that a new one to follow it up was 
almost immediately planned, even while France 
seemed prostrate in the dust. Only a few months 
later the French army was annihilated at Pavia, 
and Franeis himself was a prisoner in the hands 
of Charles the Fifth. Yet in 1526 Verrazano 
agreed with Philippe de Chabot, Admiral of 
France, for another voyage to the **Indies." We 
do not know whether it was undertaken. The 
Spanish archives say that the pirate Juan Florin 
was eaught in Spanish waters and hanged in 
1527. On the other hand, French documents 
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seem to establish Verrazano as fitting out a new 
expedition in November of that year. Then was 
Florin not Verrazano? We must leave the mys- 
tery unsolved; at all events, Florin and Verrazano 
both disappear from this time forth. Ramusio 
mentions a report that while in America, Ver- 
razano was killed and eaten by the savages. If 
it comes from Hieronimo, it might have some 
weight; and if the event happened on this last 
voyage, Verrazano was not Florin. 

Not until 1533 were the French efforts to 
share the New World and find new routes to the 
Old revived. Then Jacques Cartier, of St. Malo 
in Brittany, set before Chabot a plan for finding 
a northwest passage to the Indies, and seizing the 
points of vantage on the road. Cartier had 
more than probably been to the fishing banks of 
Newfoundland himself. Born the last day of 
1494, he was bred to the sea; and was known as 


one of the most audacious and successful of the. 


privateers or corsairs in the war against Spain. 
But he was more than that: his writing shows 
him to have been a man above his trade— clear- 
headed, observant, and of a French faculty of 
graphic description. Verrazano at best was little 
more than a practical tar; Cartier had something 
of Columbus’ alertness of mind. 

Chabot fell in with the scheme; Francis ac- 
ceded. Two ships of about sixty tons each, and one 
hundred and twenty men, were prepared for the 
voyage. St. Malo acted as Palos had under Co- 
lumbus, but for a different reason: the private 
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fishing voyages were too profitable to desert for a 
government expedition, and the criminals were 
loosed from the jails on condition of serving. The 
expedition left St. Malo on the 20th of April, 1534, 
The passage of the Atlantie is reported as by far 
the speediest thus far made by man: only twenty 
days were required to reach the coast of New- 
foundland.* 

The landfall was at Cape Bonavista; anchorage 
was effected in St. Catherine's Bay, on the east- 
ern coast. After making repairs, he passed the 
Island of Birds, so covered with clouds of water- 
fowl that loading the boats with them was hardly 
even sport; and a polar bear was seen swimming 
there to eat them. By the 27th of May the north- 
ward-sailing vessels reached the Strait of Belle 
Isle. Here the ice floes blocked the way, and 
Cartier could not enter. On the 10th of June he 
reached a harbor on the coast of Labrador, which 
he named Port Brest. For three days the French 
in their boats explored the neighboring coasts. 
But at these dismal barren shores and scowling 
savages the gruff Cartier gave way to disappoint- 
ment, and declared with oaths that the country 
was the Land of Cain. Though it was hardly 
worth a elaim, the captain set up a cross on the 
shore and took possession in the name of his king. 
Various harbors were given French names. 


1 This seems incredible, but all authorities agree in it. No previ- 
ous passage of the Atlantic took less than thirty; and it was the old 
long route. The statement might well be rejected, but that two other 
voyages of Cartier are stated at twenty-one days each. He was evi- 
dently an extraordinary seaman, even allowing for favorable winds. 
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At length the navigator, now a discoverer, left 
Port Brest and entered the strait, leaving New- 
foundland to the left. At first he imagined that 
the right-hand shore was also an island; but once 
in the great Gulf, he discerned its continental 
character, and noted in his log-book that he had 
now reached terra firma. There in the last days 
of June he established a half-friendly intercourse 
with the natives. 

For a week the ships sailed hither and yon 
seeking a passage to the Indies. No such prom- 
ising “lead”” had yet been found as this enormous 
waterway. On a hot windless 8th of July, Cartier 
entered and named the beautiful Bay of Chaleurs 
(heat), twenty miles in width. On the 24th Point 
Gaspé was touched. 'The French landed here, and 
a wooden cross thirty feet high, bearing the arms 
of Orleans and Valois, was set up with the 
inseription Vive Le Roi de France. This was a 
better region: Cartier drew his sword in the 
presence of the natives, and declared the new 
country to be a part of the possessions of his 
royal master. After possession came aggression, 
as usual: two sons of the chief were captured 
and carried on board the ships. The chief vainly 
protested against both acts. The French placated 
him with some gewgaws and the promise of 
returning the youths within a year, and say that 
he was satisfied. 

This scandalous business completed, Cartier 
renewed the search for a passage to Asia, entering 
each bay and inlet, only to be disappointed and 
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turned back by the narrowing shores. After three 
weeks of this the supplies ran low; and on the 
15th of August he turned through the strait of 
Belle Isle into the open ocean, and sailed for home, 
arriving at St. Malo on the 5th of September. 

The enterprise had been auspicious. For the 
first time, the arms of France had been planted 
on the mainland of North America. Cartier’s 
action was the basis of a tenable French claim to 
an undefined extent of territory in northeast 
America. The importance of the work was rec- 
ognized. Cartier prepared plans for a new expe- 
dition; the Admiral and the king were gracious, 
and on the 30th of October, 1534, a new commission 
was issued. Three ships were ordered: the Great 
Herminia (flagship) of one hundred and twenty 
tons, the Little Herminia of sixty, the Emerilon, 
a small galley. But not until May of 1535 was 
Cartier able to depart on his voyage. Church 
lent its good will as well as state. Cartier’s com- 
pany was gathered before departure, to hear mass 
in the cathedral of St. Malo. It was Whitsun- 
day, and the bishop was present to bestow his 
blessings. Three days afterward the expedition 
departed. But the elements were as unfavorable 
as on the first they had been favorable: the flag- 
ship did not reach the Isle of Birds till the 7th of 
July, and it was not till the 26th that all three 
of the ships eame to anchor at the appointed 
rendezvous, the harbor of White Sand. 

The search for the Northwest Passage was 
resumed up the St. Lawrence. On the 10th of 
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August Cartier reached the island of Anticosti, 
around which the great river divides to enter the 
ocean estuary. Soon the captain discovered that 
he was making head against an immense volume 
of fresh water. The discovery was made on the 
day of St. Lawrence, and Cartier accordingly gave 
his name first to the strait and afterwards to the 
gulf and river. 

Notwithstanding the charaeter of the waters. 
Cartier and his men were loth to give up their 
hopes of a passage. The commander appealed 
to the captive princes, Taignoagny and Dom- 
agaya, to know the course and character of the 
channel. The two Indians had learned some 
French, and had not learned romancing, and they 
truthfully told Cartier that the channel led only 
to a river called Hochelaga; that the high banks 
grew ever nearer together; that far inland the 
waters were shallow, the current swift, the ascent 
impracticable on account of rapids. 

Cartier of course could not accept such a 
statement without verification. He followed the 
river inland. On the 1st of September the ships 
reached the mouth of the Saguenay. Inviting 
islands were shortly reached and friendly natives 
flocked on board. One island, abounding in 
grapes, he named Baechus; it is now the Island of 
Orleans. Here the fleet was anchored, and the 
boats were sent out to find a safe retreat from the 
oncoming boreal winter, known from hearsay 
though not from experience. A sheltered bay at 
the mouth of the St. Charles (Cartier named it 
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River of the Holy Cross), near the present site 
of Quebec, was finally chosen. The bank was here 
occupied by a populous Indian town of huts and 
wigwams, called Stadaconna. Here dwelt Do- 
naconna, chief of the tribe. He welcomed the 
French with a long address, embellished with 
unbridled metaphors. His people joined in the 
welcome. They seem to have thought the white 
visitors mighty ‘‘medicine men." On the 14th 
of September, Cartier anchored his ships for the 
winter. The two captives were permitted to go 
back to their people. 

When Cartier expressed his purpose to ascend 
the river still further and find Hochelaga, Dona- 
conna laid plans to thwart his purpose. Prob- 
ably the native potentate's mind was partially in- 
fluenced by jealousy, lest he of Hochelaga might 
receive a larger and more brilliant assortment 
of presents than he himself had gotten; partly 
by desire to keep the powerful workers of magie 
for his own service. He accordingly tried to 
dissuade Cartier from his purpose. He told him 
that the journey was long and perilous. He 
offered to give him some of his “children,”” two 
boys and a girl, if he would refrain. These fail- 
ing, the Indian chieftain fell back on arts he did 
not know the white men were above. He invoked 
the supernatural. He gave privy orders that 
three stout Indians should be disguised as devils, 
and sent to the French ships in terrorem. These 
approached **wrapped in hogges skins, white and 
blacke, their faces besmeered as blacke as any 
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coales, with horns on their heads more than a yard 
long." Taignoagny and Domagaya now ap- 
peared, and cried out in simulated fright that 
these were emissaries of the god of the Hochela- 
gans, sent to say that all who might approach 
their capital should perish of ice and snow. Car- 
tier dryly told the hideous visitors to go back to 
their god and tell him that his own God, who was 
ealled Jesus Christ, had promised his faithful 
followers fair weather. 

About the middle of September, Cartier with 
the galley and two small boats pressed on up the 
river. The autumn scenery was delightful, with 
abundant ripened fruits. As the Indians had 
declared, the rapids of the St. Lawrence were 
encountered. The galley had to be left behind, 
the two boats ascending the swift and broken 
current. On the 2d of October Cartier came to the 
Indian stronghold of Hochelaga, near the St. 
Mary. Here again the French were welcomed 
by the natives. Cartier and his companions put 
on their best attire, and made a visit of state to 
the chief. 

The town was situated in a fertile valley backed 
by a steep hill; the Frenchmen named it Mont 
Real (royal mount), a name since transferred to 
the great city at its foot. The lands round about 
were in a state of partial cultivation. The town 
was defended with a wooden palisade, entered by 
a single gate; around the top of the wall was a 
projecting gallery supplied with aboriginal am- 
munition, such as “stones and pebbles for the 
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defence of it." In the great square the French 
found the venerable and deerepit chief. The 
natives thought the French celestial visitants, and 
brought their sick and infirm to be touched and 
healed. Cartier seems to have been really stirred 
to the heart, and sought to do his best for them. 
Taking out his prayer-book and making the sign 
of the cross, he recited from the Gospel of St. 
John the story of the sufferings of the Christ. Per- 
haps his own faith was not equal to that of the 
poor wretches who appealed to him for help. But 
they were grateful for his ministrations whether 
spiritual or temporal; for to the heavenly bene- 
diction he added a liberal gift of hatchets, knives, 
beads, rings, and tin bangles. 

Back at the Quebec camp on the 4th of October, 
his company there had built a rough blockhouse 
and mounted guns to command the bay. The 
northern winter now came down upon them. 
Soon afterwards a pestilence of scurvy, breaking 
out among the Indians, spread to the French. 
The suffering was extreme, and twenty-five of 
Cartier’s men died before he learned from the 
natives how to prepare a decoction of the unknown 
plant ameda or hameda, which had miraculous 
efficiency. The remainder of the French survived 
until spring, when Cartier got away as soon as 
possible, sacrificing his second-best ship, the 
Little Herminia. Before departing, he planted on 
his camping-ground a wooden cross in token of 
the French claim to the country. He then seized 
Donaconna and ninc other barbarians and dropped 
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down the river. The Indians followed along the 
banks, erying aloud for the release of their head. 
Cartier replied that he would bring back the 
chief in a year, pacified them by a new distribu- 
tion of presents, and disappeared. Issuing into 
the open gulf on the 21st of May, Cartier made 
explorations on the shores of Newfoundland for 
nearly a month, and on the 16th of June departed 
homeward, meeting both French and British ships 
at St. Peter’s Island. On the 6th of July, 1536, 
he entered the port of St. Malo. 

The common statement that Cartier's doleful 
account of the climate and his hardships chilled 
the court's desire for colonization is an error: his 
report was rather roseate, and though there was 
disappointment at the lack of native spoils, it was 
determined to anchor down the claim by a colony. 
But interior eonditions prevented the attempt to 
realize it until 1540; then, on the 15th of January, 
a commission was issued to Jean Francois de la 
Roche, Seigneur or Lord of Roberval, to prepare 
a solid colonial expedition. Roberval—one of 
the greatest landholders of Picardy, jokingly 
called by Francis the “Little King of Vimeu’’— 
was named Lieutenant and Governor of Canada 


and Hochelaga. With him, on the 17th of. 


October, Jacques Cartier was associated as Cap- 
tain-General and Chief Pilot of the fleet. The 
jealousy of Spain was stirred to the depths, and 
Franeis did not feel like defying its power and 
the papal bull at once. He pretended that it was 
only a fishing expedition to Baccalaos or Codland; 
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_and Spain, concluding that France could do it 


no harm in those semi-arctic regions, pretended 
to believe it. 

Cartier was again delayed as at first, by the 
reluctance of seamen to leave private fishing 
voyages for his expedition; and the government 
was obliged to debar all ships from leaving the 
harbor until he obtained his crew. But he was 
as “hustling” a fitter of fleets as a navigator; 
and was ready three months before Roberval. 
Ordered by the king not to wait (the story of 
a feud between him and Roberval is groundless, 
and he left with Roberval’s assent), he set sail 
on the 23d of May, 1541. Again he encountered 


rough weather, but finally made his way on the 


23d of August to the Holy Cross. The natives 
straightway made inquiry for their king Dona- 
conna and the others kidnapped with him. In 
fact, all but one had died in the foreign land. 
But Cartier temporized with the situation, telling 
them that the Canadian king was dead, but that 
the other Indians had each found for himself a 
noble princess, and all were dwelling in happiness 
as great lords, not desiring to return. The natives 
seem to have taken the story for what it was 
worth, and resented the betrayal as was natural. 

Cartier a second time ascended the St. Law- 
rence to Hochelaga, to ascertain with certainty 
the extent and navigability of the rapids. But 
the Hochelagan chief was not to be found. He 
had purposely absented himself, and was already 
plotting how he inight be rid of the dangerous 
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foreigners. The coming of winter found the ves- 
sels anchored near the present site of Quebec. 
T'here a fort was built and named Charlesbourg 
Royal, and there the company wintered. 

His chief’s movements are not traceable with 
accuracy in the confused and misleading narra- 
tive that Hakluyt has transmitted to us. Rober- 
val is said not to have reached the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence till the middle of May, 1542, and it 
is generally assumed that he had not started from 
France till spring. But it is certain that he had 
in fact left France on the 22d day of August, 
1541, the very day that Cartier landed at Holy 
Cross. His food was insufficient and of bad 
quality, however, and some fifty of the colonists 
died. He had to send back two ships for succor, 
and on the 26th of January it was sent him from 
France. It seems probable that he did not ascend 
as far as Cartier's camp till the next summer, 
and that when he did come into the river, Cartier 
had tired of his own rather aimless part and the 
Indian hostilities, and was on his way out home. 
Roberval ordered him to stay; Cartier plead his 
inability to withstand the Indians with so small 
a force, and kept on his voyage. Motives of 
jealousy are assigned by the chronicler, but he 
cannot have known the voyagers’ minds when he 
does not know their movements. Cartier's men 
had gathered what they thought splendid trophies: 
apparently quartz erystals they took for diamonds, 
and pyrites they took for gold (though it ‘‘stood 
the fire"), as many another band has done since. 
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Roberval’s colony—two hundred commoners, 
besides people of rank—sailed up the St. Law- 
rence to a safe harbor above the site of Quebec. 
Here they debarked, and named their camp France 
Royal. It was not long, however, before mutiny 
and unwillingness to fulfill their needful func- 
tions forced him to play ‘Little King" in earnest, 
to save his colony from a plunge into chaos. Some 
he whipped, and one he put in irons, and one 
he hanged. Nor did the termagant women, more 
than the unruly men, escape the whip of the 
governor’s officials. Roberval reported that 
thenceforth they “lived in quiet." 

But this was a hard country for men of a 


southern clime to colonize, with its brief growing 


seasons and its long death-time of nature. Far 
better lands and hardier colonists have had no 
better luck at first. Cartier had to be sent back 
a year later to rescue the remnants; the last 
glimpse we have of chief and pilot is an order to 
appear before the king in 1544. The first French 
colony as such wholly disappeared. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether all returned to France; there seems 
to have bzen a permanent sprinkling of French 
population through this region. It is certain that 
the speedy result of the adventure was an enor- 
mous increase in French fishing fleets to the new 
lands. Considerable beginnings of a fur trade 
were effected, and that always means resident 
trappers and agents. For many years afterward 
the government took a keen interest in its claims 
there, and spent much money to enforce them by 
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armaments. But there was no organized settle- 
ment for the rest of the century. 

Near the close of the century, there was all 
througk Europe a general renewal of interest in 
colonial possibilities. It was at this time that 
tentative efforts were made by British adven- 
turers to get themselves established at several 
points on our Atlantie slope. There was a brief 
period of unsuccess, and then permanent colonies 
were planted in several places. 

France shared the common movement of the 
age. The religious wars were lulled for a time, 
and Henry IV. planned a new French empire in 
the west. A leader was discovered in Marquis 
de la Roche, a Catholie nobleman of Brittany. 
Colonists were procured by opening the prisons, 
which were, in historical phrase, ‘‘swept clean of 
their inmates." "The moral character of a state 
constructed out of such materials never troubled 
any parties in these times. It is fair to say that 
under the harsh codes then, the criminal popula- 
tion was not always as “degenerate”” as now. 

De la Roche made his way to the island of 
Sable (sand), southeast of Nova Scotia—a bar- 
ren place surrounded by shoals and sand-banks. 
There the “colony”” disembarked, and there the 
new empire was founded. Some of the citizens, 
but not many, survived the rigors of winter and 
the inroads of disease. For several years the 
struggle between life and death continued, at the 
end of which time death was completely victorious; 
all who escaped the mortal snare were carried 
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back to France, well purged of their crimes. The 
king could but grant them pardons and let them go. 

In 1600 the project of colonization was re- 
vived by M. de Chauvin, who had already made 
a career as a sea-captain. He was instigated by 
a mariner and fur-trader named Pontgrave, with 
the object of monopolizing the Canadian trade. 


. A patent like De la Roche’s was granted to De 


Chauvin, and under this instrument Pontgravé 
made two profitable voyages; then De Chauvin 
died, and his patent expired with him. 

In 1603 Aymar de Chastes, governor of Dieppe, 
gave his patronage to a company of Rouen mer- 
chants hoping to establish a colony in “New 


France.” De Chastes, an elderly man, himself 


purposed to end his days with the colony in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, and obtained a patent 
from Henry. But he deemed it prudent to send 
some competent man in advance to examine the 
country and select a site. It was this emergency 
that brought out in full activity the heroic Sam- 
uel de Champlain, than whose manly figure no 
other appears superior in the early history of 
these lands. 

Champlain, a native of Brouage in Saintonge, 
was born in 1567, and was therefore now thirty- 
six. He had already seen long service as quarter- 
master in the French army; and for two years 
under the flag of Spain had made voyages in Span- 
ish America, of which he had published a narrative. 
He had studied the Spanish methods of coloniza- 
tion. His education was superior for the age, his 
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talents were vastly greater than his education, 
and his ambition on a par with both. He seized 
this opportunity with delight, but prudently in- 
sisted on his appointment being confirmed by the 
royal signature. Henry, himself adventurous and 
imaginative, readily assented; it was evident that 
Champlain would both outlast and outshine De 
Chastes. Champlain was to be the geographer of 
the expedition, and write out for the king an ac- 
count of all that was done. 

This requisition chimed in well with Cham- 
plain's talents and experience. Like several others 
of our first Americans, he had a graphie pen, and 
he drew. The writings and sketches which he left 
behind, copious, instructive, and generally truth- 
ful, if sometimes a little decorated by a glowing 
imagination, constitute a true basis for the history 
of Canada. More than this, he had historie vision 
and prophecy. He was not the first who, deeply 
impressed at Panama with the proximity of the 
two great oceans, formed the concept of joining 
them by an artificial channel; but the idea was 
native to his own mind. 

On the 15th of March, 1603, Champlain sailed 
from Honfleur for the St. Lawrence. His two 
ships had for eaptains Pontgrave, already men- 
tioned, and the Sieur Prevert, both able and 
courageous seamen. After forty days of adverse 
winds, they reached the Indian village of Ta- 
doussae, at the mouth of the superb Saguenay. 
Now for the first time white men were seen in its 
stupendous rock valley, which was explored until 
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the middle of June. On the 18th a second explor- 
ing party in boats ascended the St. Lawrence, 
making a careful survey of its depth and banks 
as far as the Lachine rapids above Montreal. That 
place was the present limit of the voyage. Cham- 
plain gathered from his Indian guides information 


‚of great lakes and copper mines further on. These 


reports he entered in his journal as a reason for 
further explorations. 

Once more at Tadoussae, Champlain organized 
another party to examine the southern shores of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrenee. Falling in with Indian 
traders speaking broken French, these told of cop- 
per mines farther south, near that rockbound inlet 
now called the Bay of Fundy. Champlain com- 
pleted the circuit of the shores bordering the Gulf, 
preparing maps and charts, establishing friendly 
relations with the Indians, and gathering a rich 
eargo of furs. 'The enterprise was rationally and 
skillfully conducted; the commercial, geograph- 
ical, and colonial interests were all carefully pro- 
moted; and the issue was fortunate. On the 20th 
of September the returning fleet was safely an- 


chored in the harbor of Havre de Grace. 


Meanwhile De Chastes had died. This for the 
time being paralyzed the scheme. Champlain de- 
voted the waiting interval to the completion of 
his maps, charts, and narrative, which were 
printed and eagerly received. Worse ones had 
been also; but subsequent investigation only con- 
firmed the substantial accuracy, the good taste, 
the impartiality of judgment, and the definiteness 
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of information manifested by Champlain. His 
work was a guide-book and chart for all future 
attempts in the colonization of New France. 

Champlain would seem the natural successor of 
Chastes; but he had not the rank or influence to 
draw or sway the needed capital. The charter was 
transferred to Pierre de Guast, Sieur de Monts, 
who was commissioned Lieutenant-Governor of 
Arcadia (Acadia). This name—also spelled 
Larcadia and Arcadie—now first appears. The 
patent, under date of December 18, 1603, defines 
that province as bounded by the Atlantic, by 40° 
north and 46° south latitude. This would extend 
from Philadelphia to the wilds above Montreal. 
In later times, Acadia was bounded by the Atlantie, 
the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, and a line run- 
ning north from the mouth of the Penobscot River. 

The Sieur de Monts formed a company of mer- 
chants, whose hopes were based on commercial 
benefits from the fur-trade. His own attention 
was directed to permanent settlements in New 
France first, and but secondarily to the interests 
of trade. These discordant views involved equally 
diseordant methods and amounts of patience. 
The commercial theory contemplated flying ves- 
sels, colonization demanded permanency. The 
latter must wait slow results, the former would 
not. They who furnished the capital looked to 
profit; De Monts to the building of a prophetic 
state. 

De Monts sailed from France in March of 1604, 
with only two vessels; one commanded by the chief 
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in person, the other by Pontgravé. Champlain 
went as ‘‘geographer to the King." The compa- 
nies numbered one hundred and twenty men; 
about eighty were colonists, the remainder crews, 
speculators in furs, and officials. Reaching Nova 
Scotia, most of the summer was spent in fur-traffic. 
Small parties were dispatched for discovery and 
exploration. Pontgravé managed the commercial 
interests, Champlain the scientific. 

The island of St. Croix, at the mouth of that 
river, was selected for the proposed colony. In 
September, Champlain with twelve white com- 
panions and two Indian guides set out on his first 
tour of exploration. He coasted and mapped the 
shores of Maine as far as the Penobscot, which 
they ascended to the head of tidewater ; that is, the 
site of Bangor. Champlain expected to find the 
ancient city of Norumbega, whose tradition loomed 
gigantic in popular fancy. It was not to be found, 
and Champlain declared it fabulous.’ 

At last provisions ran low, and the king’s 
geographer must return to headquarters at St. 
Croix. Here the company passed the ensuing win- 
ter. The choice of the island reflects no credit on 
De Monts’ judgment. It had neither timber nor 
fresh water: both had to be brought from the 
neighboring coast (now New Brunswick). During 
the long severe winter scurvy made frightful in- 

1 The theory that the name is a corruption of something like Nor- 
bega (Norway), and survived among the Indians from the Vinland 
Settlements, has been strongly urged. Its first shape, however, is 


Aranbega, used for a small district on the Verrazano map of 1529, 
Nothing is really known of its origin, 
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roads; half the company died, and only the tardy 
spring saved the squalid remnant. This removed 
next summer (1605) to the present Annapolis 
Bay. 

But a better site for the capital of New France 
was desired; and Champlain, accompanied by De 
Monts, set out on the 18th of June and explored 
the greater part of the shore line of New England, 
for an inviting seacoast harborage. Remembering 
Portland, Portsmouth, and Boston, it is grotesque 
—and providential—that they found none. The 
Kennebec was ascended, and the beautiful Saco 
Bay noted. Portland, hidden by the screen of 
islands, they seem to have missed; but all the 
other principal bays and harbors on the coast, as 
far south as Cape Cod, were visited. On the 19th 
of July Champlain found himself in Plymouth 
Harbor, the southernmost limit of his present 
voyage. Supplies running low, the explorers re- 
turned to Port Royal. The necessity for the 
removal of the settlement to a more sheltered situ- 
ation had now become urgent. The opposite side 
of the Bay was chosen ; and the name of Port Royal 
was given to the haven— later renamed by the Eng- 
lish Annapolis. Here the French succeeded in 
establishing their first enduring settlement in the 
New World; and it became growingly important 
as a basis for Champlain’s work. 

It has been suggested that Champlain was 
doubtful of French ability to hold more southern 
sites against the claim of the British through the 
Cabots. He does not say so, and if so there was 
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no object in his exploration. The real reason for 
remaining north was probably the fur-trading 
basis of the entire commercial part of the scheme. 
The shareholders wished to dominate the great 
river of the north, the artery of this trade. De 
Monts was doubtless overruled by his associates. 
The Frenchmen at Port Royal were fairly strik- 
ing root; and De Monts set out for France, leav- 
ing Pontgrave as official head in his absence. He 
was anxious not only for additional patronage 
from the sovereign, but especially for the con- 
firmation of his charter. Any skipper could now 
make the Atlantic passage, and the sails of several 
nations were multiplied along the sea-routes. 
Freneh ships swarmed towards Newfoundland; 
some were fishers, but others had begun to poach 
on De Monts' fur-preserves. The governor was 
alarmed lest his grant should be curtailed, and 
thought a favorable report of his suecess would 
prevent that calamity. 

Champlain had an additional motive little felt 
by the others. He was full of the eager curiosity 
of an explorer, and aspired to a large knowledge 
of the continent. At the beginning of autumn, 
1605, in De Monts’ absence, he made an excursion 
across the Bay of Fundy in search of the copper 
mines. But the Indian tales proved fabulous, and 
the Frenchmen were soon confined again to their 
log huts by the oncoming of winter. By this time 
the company was reduced to forty-five men, and 
twelve of these perished of the scurvy before the 
first light of spring. The indefatigable leader 
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nevertheless started out prematurely on a new 
expedition; recurring storms drove him back, and 
the weakened company with scanty provisions 
could not undertake a second excursion. The 
exiles finally learned to adjust their efforts to the 
Canadian seasons. Not until summer was fully 
come did fresh supplies arrive from France. De 
Monts had thoughtfully sent out a provision-ship 
under his heutenant, Jean de Poutrincourt. 

On the 5th of September, 1606, Poutrincourt 
and Champlain sailed to the south on another voy- 
age of exploration. Poutrincourt was in com- 
mand, and against the protests of Champlain, 
who wished to push on toward the Spanish sphere, 
insisted on seeing for himself the whole coast al- 
ready traced. Thus only Martha’s Vineyard was 
reached, when the season was so far advanced that 
return was compelled; Port Royal was gained the 
14th of November. By this time the colonists 
knew what lay before them in the winters, and 
made such preparations that the spring of 1607 
found them alive, fairly comfortable, and ready 
for new adventures. 

About the last of May, however, a vessel from 
the Sieur de Monts brought orders to disband the 
eolony and transport the settlers to France. This 
overturn had been brought about by the contest 
between De Monts and the fur-poachers. The lat- 
ter had all France for friends against the monop- 
olists: they represented cheap furs and the “open 
door,” and De Monts was not even protecting an 
““infant industry," as it was quite able to stand 
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alone. The poachers could not be suppressed un- 
less the king interfered; but when appealed to, he 
sided with those who said that the fur-trade was 
too valuable an industry to be delegated to a single 
patentee, paying nothing to the state. The charter 
of De Monts was revoked. "The Strait of Canseau 
was chosen as a rendezvous for the colonists pre- 
paratory to departure for the homeward voyage. 
Early in Oetober the ships reached St. Malo in 
safety, and the colonial enterprise seemed to have 
reached its end. 

As for Champlain, who had kept on exploring 
to the last, his work continued. He bore away 
with him the materials for a history of his adven- 
tures in North Ameriea, including sketches of the 
different regions visited, native customs, and nat- 
ural produetions, with full topographieal charts 
and diagrams. It was by far the most interesting, 
complete, and authentic of all accounts yet written 
of the West. Especially, for the first time the 
characteristies of our native Indians were given 
not through the lenses of conjecture or the haze 
of romance, but as they were. 

Such a work must needs exercise an influence 
on the vague publie opinion of France. The king 
was moved by the recital. Even De Monts realized 
for the first time how great a work he had done! 
On the strength of Champlain's publication, he 
secured from the king a renewal of the fur mo- 
nopoly for one year. The revival included not 
only the interests of trade, but the scheme of colo- 
nization, : Two vessels were at once fitted out. 
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One was commanded by Pontgravé, and devoted 
to fur-traffic. The other was a transport to carry 
out men and supplies for a colony on the St. 
Lawrence. It was commanded by Champlain, who 
had urged all along that an American colony would 
have a better chance of success in the interior 
than on the seashore, with constant view of the 
straight path home. He was also made Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. This was his first executive func- 
tion, and in this capacity all of his subsequent 
enterprises in New France were prosecuted. 

Champlain’s ship left Honfleur on the 13th of 
April, 1608, and reached the confluence of the 
Saguenay with the St. Lawrence on the 3d of 
June. Here the Lieutenant-Governor found Pont- 
gravé in the clutches of a poaching fur-trader, 
who had seized his armament and killed one of 
his men. Champlain rescued him and proceeded 
up the river with an advance company, and on 
the 3d of July chose a spot for his settlement. 
There, on the following day, he laid the founda- 
tions of a fort to which he gave the name of St. 
Louis. The place chosen was the site of Quebec 
(“the narrows’’), and the event just described 
was the founding of that picturesque city. 

The following years were times of incredible 
trial and hardship from nature and disease. The 
colony in the first year was decimated by the pesti- 
lence, and in the spring of 1609 only eight men 
survived. These, however, held to their block- 
house, and reinforcements came to fill their ranks. 
Similar hardships and sufferings impended for 
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the following winter, and again the number of 
the colonists was greatly reduced; hardly could 
the survivors endure till spring. For a quarter 
of a century the annual reinforcements at Cham- 
plain’s fort hardly exceeded the number of those 
who perished there. Scarcely at any time did the 
colony eontain more than one hundred inhabit- 
ants. Nor can it be doubted that the settlement, 
which was a trading-post rather than a colony, 
would have been many times abandoned but for 
the unfaltering courage and cheerful spirit of 
Samuel de Champlain. 

Of all men, this heroie personage was least 
disposed to eontent himself within the limits of a 


little plantation. The problem of the great un- 


known country demanded a solution, and only the 
banks of the giant stream had been viewed by the 
French. During the second dreary winter of the 
French occupation, the governor heard from the 
Indians who came to Quebec the story of an im- 
mense lake, a true inland sea, lying far to the 
south and west. Champlain determined to see it 
with his own eyes. The opportunity was not long 
wanting. The native chieftains told Champlain 
that its shores had long been the battlefield between 
the powerful Iroquois on its south, and the Mon- 
tagnais, Hurons, and Algonquins on the north. 
Its region was a racial watershed, on the crest of 
which the tribes every summer met in mortal com- 
bat. The result had been that the lake country 
proper was not permanently settled by the natives 
of either division. 
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This state of affairs suggested to Champlain 
the policy which he adopted. He made a league 
of friendship with the Montagnais, agreeing to 
aid them in their strife with the Iroquois, by 
means of his stick-which-spitteth-fire. They should 
conduct him thither. So he prepared himself and 
two French arquebusiers to go with the Monta- 
gnais on the war-path. The quaint, heavy fire- 
arms of the period were to the Indians even as 
Creusot guns to the races of the present age. On 
the 18th of June, 1609, the party set out from 
Quebec, The Indian contingent numbered sixty 
warriors. The expedition ascended the Richelieu 
to the head waters, carried their canoes over the 
watershed, and reached the shores of the great 
and beautiful lake which still bears Champlain's 
name. 'lhey then re-embarked, and coasted around 
to the west. Here the intruders were unexpectedly 
confronted by about two hundred Mohawks. It 
was the morning of July 30, 1609. Modern re- 
search has identified the place as that on which 
one hundred and sixty-eight years afterwards was 
fought the battle of Ticonderoga. 

Now for the first time in human history the 
blaze and thunder of European firearms were seen 
and heard by the red men in North America. 
Champlain fired the first discharge, the other two 
Frenchmen followed. The Iroquois thought the 
wielders of thunder and lightning had descended 
from the skies. They fled in rout before the onset. 


! Champlain's quaint picture of the engagement, with the bullet 
half-way from the gun to the breast of the savage, is given herewith. 
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Champlain found the feathers of their headgear 
and shreds of their blankets scattered on the 
ground and along the way they went through the 
brambles. The victory deified Champlain in the 
estimation of the natives, who had seen their pow- 
erful enemies slain or seattered. As to himself, 
he had been able to view the country for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; and he claimed the whole 
region in the name of his master the King of 
France. To the lake he gave his own name. In 
his account he speaks apologetically of this, excus- 
ing himself on the ground that it was the only 
such instance in all his discoveries. He certainly 
earned this commemoration. 

On returning to Quebec, Champlain left the 
eolony in the hands of his lieutenant and sailed 
for France, to lay his work before De Monts and 
his Majesty. Both were highly gratified; but the 
year of De Monts’ extension had expired, and a 
second renewal was refused. Nevertheless, the 
merchants of Rouen, like other merchants, could 
make money in free competition when they must; 
and in the spring of 1610 two additional vessels 
were dispatched with supplies and recruits, cou- 
pled with instructions to the colonists to maintain 
and protect their fur-trade. Champlain was con- 
firmed in his office of Lieutenant-Governor, and 
returned to the St. Lawrence. 

It was his wish to spend the summer in extend- 
ing his knowledge of the country. The Monta- 
gnais, however, on whom he so greatly depended 
for assistance, were again going on the war-path 
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against the Iroquois, relying on his divine irresist- 
ibility; and he could not desert them. The Mo- 
hawks had thrown up rude intrenchments near the 
last year’s battlefield for protection against the 
fire-sticks. But they had not realized the power 
of the missiles. According to Champlain’s ac- 
count, every warrior who escaped from the 
barricade was shot down. Not a single Mohawk 
escaped to tell the tale. We should have sup- 
posed them able at least to run, and loading the 
old matchlock was not a rapid process. 

In the autumn of this year (1610) Champlain 
again went to France; but he returned in the fol- 
lowing summer. Just before his visit King Henry 
had been assassinated. With him fell from its 
high place not only the Protestant cause, but much 
of the intelligent enterprise which had marked 
his reign. The American interest in particular 
was paralyzed. The profits of the fur-trade fell 
off; the extravagant prices of peltries could not 
be maintained. English and Dutch competition 
had brought in so plentiful a supply of furs that 
a fortune could no longer be amassed in a season. 

To protect themselves against further decline, 
the French traders in the autumn of 1612 pooled 
their interests in a combination like a modern 
trust. At its head as Viceroy was placed Prince 
Henry of Condé. The next year Champlain, still 
Lieutenant-Governor, once more repaired to New 
France. Before this, however, he had been ap- 
proached by one Nicholas de Vignau with a tale 
of an open route to a great ocean north of the 
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St. Lawrence country, affording a certain pas- 
sage to the Indies. De Vignau was an interpreter 
who had spent a winter among the Algonquins 
on the Upper Ottawa, and learned their lan- 
guage. 1 
Champlain determined to test the report. Ac- 
cordingly, on his return in 1613, he took De 
Vignau and two others, with an Indian guide, and 
a light outfit of two canoes, and started to ascend 
the Ottawa. For some two hundred miles the 
journey was most arduous, paddling up-stream or 
carrying their canoes over portages. Then they 
reached the Indian town of De Vignau’s sojourn. 
Confronted with the chief of the tribe, De Vignau 
was obliged to confess that his account of wonder- 
ful adventures and the northern sea was a pure 
fabrieation. He had never expected to be brought 
to book for his vainglorious romance. De Vignau 
had been adopted by the old chief as a ‘‘son,”’’ 
but his brothers the red men rose to annihilate 
him as a liar. Champlain interposed and saved 
him, despite his own sore disappointment. 

This northern expedition, however, was not 
unfruitful of results. Champlain was able to add 
the Ottawa Valley to the territories of New 


1 The humanity and common-sense of Champlain's policy are one 
of his chief glories, and should not be left unappreciated. To secure 
competent and trustworthy interpreters from both races, soon after his 
arrival he persuaded the Algonquins to let him take one of their young 
men to France for education; while in exchange and as a pledge of 
good faith he placed one of his own young men, De Vignau, with them 
to be similarly trained. Note the difference not only in morality, but 
in results, between this and the usual kidnapping schemes. Newport 
and Argall did the same in Virginia, but others’ conduct spoiled it. 
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France. By his good faith he could go without 
fear wherever he pleased, and summon the red 
men to his assistance. He spent the year 1614 in 
France, advising with the company on the fur- 
trade, and maturing plans for the greater success 
of the colony. 

Once again, in 1615, we find Champlain in Can- 
ada, accompanied by four Jesuit missionaries to 
the Indians. He erected a humble chapel for 
them. Two, Jamay and Plessis, remained in 
charge of the sacristy; the others, D'Olbeau and 
Caron, set out into the wilderness to minister 
among their wild pupils. But the Father of New 
France was greatly impeded in his work, and dis- 
tressed in mind, by his allies the Montagnais. He 
wished to explore and establish trading posts, and 
they wished to fight. Their warfare with the Iro- 
quols was a delight now that they were invincible. 
Thus in 1615 the three allied tribes of the St. 
Lawrence besought his aid once more; not this 
time on the traditional battlefield, but in the heart 
of the Iroquois’ own country—about a thousand 
miles, by the winding way which must be taken, 
from the land of the Hurons. 

The governor realized the diffieult and dan- 
gerous undertaking proposed; a defeat in that far 
hostile country was destructive, and all rested on 
the few white men. But by this campaign a great 


1From this time forth, however, the geographical records made 
by Champlain are wanting in accuracy. The reason of the discrepancy 
was not suspected until 1867, when in his track on the Upper Ottawa, 
an astrolabe was found in the soil, marked “Paris, 1603.'" Champlain 
probably lost it while transferring his canoe over a portage. 
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new exploration might be made, and the terri- 
tories of New France widely extended. He ac- 
cepted, taking with him an interpreter, a French 
servant, and ten trustworthy Indians. He set out 
from Quebee on the 9th of July, 1615, and took 
a circuitous route to the north and west. Ascend- 
ing the Ottawa in a bark canoe as far as the 
Mattawan, the company entered Lake Nipissing, 
and afterwards Georgian Bay. On Lake Huron 
the allied warriors had assembled for the cam- 
paign. Then, with a fleet of canoes, sometimes 
carried over portages, they reached and crossed 
Lake Ontario. On the New York side the canoes 
were concealed, and the march into the enemy’s 


country was begun. 


The Iroquois stronghold lay a few miles south 
of Oneida Lake; the invaders reached it on the 
10th of October. On giving battle, Champlain dis- 
covered that it was impossible to make his un- 
civilized forces conduct operations in a civilized 
manner. The red men had their own system: that 
each warrior should make his own attack, kill if 
he could, and save himself if he must. There was 
a tumultuous onset; but mere chaotic bravado was 
not sufficient for the capture of a fort against de- _ 
termined resistance. The Iroquois had learned 
how to intrench with considerable skill, and had 
recovered from their panic. The northern braves 
were repulsed with heavy losses. Champlain was 
severely wounded, and his friends bore him away 
in a basket-like contrivance which they hastily 
wove of willows. The whole invasion receded to 
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Lake Ontario, which was recrossed without mo- 


lestation. In December the retreating force 


reached Simcoe, where Champlain was obliged to 
pass the winter. He busied himself during this 
detention with a work describing the new regions 
and their inhabitants, and when fair weather re- 
turned made his way back to Quebec by way of 
the Ottawa. His absence had extended to nearly 
a year. 

Thus Champlain for years vibrated between 
the old country and the new. The history of the 
‘colony is a record of the struggle for existence and 
the traffic in furs. Champlain as the intermediary 
had a difficult part to perform. The investors 
demanded profits, the colony demanded supplies 
and recruits. The former requisition took prece- 
dence, and the Governor returned annual divi- 
dends of forty per cent.—sufficient even for specu- 
lators. Under the latter he promoted the colonial 
interest, but less rapidly than he would have 
wished. 

The reader should not fail to keep in mind 
the synchronism of events in other parts of Amer- 
ica. About this time in Virginia, Governor Argall 
as deputy of Lord Delaware was conducting his 
rapacious administration. A Dutch slave-ship 
was on its way to Jamestown with the first cargo 
of human chattels. The Pilgrims of Holland and 
the Puritans of Southampton and Plymouth were 
preparing for embarkation to New England. The 
Virginia House of Burgesses was established. 
The Dutch colonists on Manhattan Island, still 
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under the Dutch East India Company, were wait- 
ing for a Huguenot immigration to make them 
strong and prosperous. Not long afterwards, 
William Bradford, Governor of New Plymouth, 
might be seen confirming his first treaty of friend- 
ship with the natives. 

In France, Jean du Plessis became Cardinal 
Richelieu, greatest of his kind. As grand master 
and chief of navigation and commerce, he in 1627 
dissolved the old trading company and established 
a new one. But Champlain was still retained in 
his Lieutenant-Governorship, and great plans 
were made for the augmentation of the colony on 
the St. Lawrence. In the following year a fleet 
of eighteen transports, under convoy of four ves- 
sels of war, was dispatched to Quebec laden with 
intending settlers, with ample stores and with one 
hundred and thirty-five pieces of ordnance. The 
strongly military character of this expedition was 
a part of the larger game which was then on by 
sea and land. England and France had resumed 
hostilities. Indeed, all Western Europe was in- 
volved in that eulminating struggle of the Catholie 
and Protestant powers known as the Thirty Years’ 
War. Already an English fleet had appeared on 
the St. Lawrence before St. Louis, demanding its 
surrender, which the stout-hearted Champlain re- 
fused ; but in passing the Gulf the incoming French 
squadron was encountered, and the convoy and the 
transports with all their reinforcements and sup- 
plies were captured, taken to England, and con- 
fiscated as a prize of war. 
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After this vietory, the English vessels re- 
ascended the St. Lawrence; and Champlain, eut 
off from succor and with a starving garrison, was 
obliged in July to surrender. The captive colony 
was deported to Plymouth, England; but on ar- 
riving there it was learned that the war was at an 
end. Champlain was held captive for about a 
month in hope of a ransom, then permitted to 
return to France. In 1632 all conquests made after 
the 24th of April 1629 had to be restored. The 
colony might return to its place on the St. Law- 
rence, if it would, and begin its life anew 

This shock to French Canada amounted almost 
to paralysis. For nearly four years its existence 
was precarious. In 1633, however, Champlain, 
once more Governor of New France, returned to 
find only a few stragglers who had bravely re- 
mained, fighting the battle of civilization in the 
wilderness. Nothing daunted, he took up once 
more the task of creating a French state in the 
New World. 

For the ensuing two years Champlain battled 
bravely, to improve the colony and conciliate the 
Indians. Almost the last act of his life was to 
write a letter to Richelieu, then Viceroy of New 
France, explaining his plans, and asking for sup- 
port in his endeavor to unite all the Indian tribes 
in acceptance of French authority, as the sole 
means of enlarging the French domain in the 
Western Hemisphere and promulgating the true 
faith. But the colony of Quebec was now doomed 
to lose her good genius. On Christmas Day of 
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1625 died Samuel de Champlain, the Father of 
New France. White man and red man sorrowed 
together. For twenty-seven years, to the white 
man he had shown the way to dwell among savages 
in fealty and friendship, and the Indians he had 
taught to trust the French as brothers. If his 
record in the New World is soiled here and there 
with bloodshed, it was the vice of his age and his 
condition. Of the crime of treachery no man 
could justly accuse him. Mercy and justice walked 
with him daily in the forests of Canada, and he 
knew not the face of fear. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES BY THE DUTCH 


The mariners of the Netherlands did not par- 
ticipate in the adventures of the first age of dis- 
covery. Up to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century the Dutch were subjects of Spain; and 
their energies were consumed in the ceaseless 
broils which followed the Reformation. Their pri- 
vate maritime enterprise followed in the wake of 
the Portuguese to Africa and India. Once broken 
loose from Spain, the United Provinces throve by 
breaking her monopolies. The first suggestion of 
the Dutch West India Company was with the ex- 
press purpose of attacking the Spaniards in Amer- 
iean waters, overthrowing their colonial estab- 
lishments, and taking away their trade. 

William Usselinx, a Belgian merchant exiled 
from Antwerp, was the first to propose such a 
company. But many years’ elapsed before the 
States of Holland responded to the proposition. 
A so-called Greenland Company, however, was 
formed in 1596, which sent out small fleets for the 
fur-trade and the discovery of a Northwest Pas- 
sage to Asia. Dutch ships on this quest were met 
in the Newfoundland waters by Cartier, De Monts, 
and Champlain. (See previous chapter.) Cana- 
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by 1600. More important still, the Dutch East 
India Company formally claimed the discovery 
of both the Hudson and the Delaware by one of 
its ships, and the erection of blockhouses near the 
mouths of both, for winter quarters and defense. 
This elaim was recorded on its books in 1644, but 
the date of the action was fixed at 1598. Of the 
truth of the claim, as much is known now as 
then. 

The successful planting by the English of their 
first colony in America incited the Dutch East 
India Company to take up Usselinx's old scheme; 
the West India Company was organized in 1606, 
and a eharter was obtained for thirty-six years, 


.the corporation to receive a subsidy from the 


United Provinees for the first six years. But its: 
success was oddly menaced, not by war but by 
peace. 'The long Duteh struggle with Spain was 
about to be eoncluded with a favorable treaty, 
which would abolish the privilege of attacking the 
Spanish treasure ships. When commerce was 
divided into national monopolies, most of it was 
of necessity mutual smuggling, and merchant ves- 
sels were often buccaneers in disguise. Peace 
therefore had its drawbacks; which partially ex- 
plains the incessant wars. 

Thus for nearly twelve years the new enter- 
prise remained in abeyance. It was not before 
the outbreak of another war, the Thirty Years’ 
War, in 1618, that the Company was able to prose- 
cute the ends of its creation. During these years, 
however, a solid foundation was laid by explorers 
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who established an incontestable right to a share 
of the continent. The greatest of these was a 
person of unknown origin, great deeds, and melan- 
choly destiny— Henry Hudson. The date of his 
life's beginning and its close are alike veiled in 
obscurity. Only four years and two months of 
his existence are known in human annals. Hud- 
son emerges into view as an English navigator in 
April of 1607; and he was last seen by his muti- 
nous men when they cast him away on the ice-floes 
of the northern gulf on the 21st of June, 1611. 
Nevertheless his brief visible period was filled 
with memorable accomplishments, and he somehow 
left his mark in men's memories in places new and 
old. 

At the first date above, Hudson was sent by 
the Museovy Company of England on the curious 
errand of reaching the Moluccas by way of the 
North Pole. He accordingly departed in the 
Hopeful; sailed along the northern coast of Green- 
land to 73? north latitude; and encountering ice- 
bergs, beat off toward Spitzbergen, where he 
ascended to 80° 23' north. Here the ice-barrier 
rose before him, and he returned to England, 
discovering’ the “Hudson Touches" (Jan Mayen) 
on the way. 

The next year the Muscovy Company sent him 
forth again on the same quest, but to the north- 
east, hoping for a passage between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla. Again Hudson returned to his 


1 Or rediscovery—see under Columbus, Vol. I., page 277. 
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emplovers baffled, after beating along the Goose 
Coast of Nova Zembla until once more confronted 
with the illimitable ice-fields. He reported that 
he was “voide of hope of a northeast passage, 
except by the Weygats, for which Iwas not fitted 
to try or prove. I therefore resolved to use all 
means I could to sayle to the northwest." 

The Muscovy Company, satisfied that a north- 
ern water-passage to.the Indies was impraetic- 
able, had no further employment for Hudson. 
Hudson thought not so; and in the latter part of 
1608 he visited Holland to gain patronage there 
for a third attempt. At Amsterdam he restudied 
the whole question, and was confirmed in his be- 
lief, as are all enthusiasts. In March 1609 he 
engaged with the Dutch East India Company to 
prosecute this search. The Good Hope and the 
Half Moon were assigned him; and he left the 
Texel in the eighty-ton Half Moon with about 
twenty men, part Dutch and part English, on 
April 4, 1609. Hudson's son was an under officer. 
Past Norway and up toward Nova Zembla he 
sailed, and a third time encountered the insur- 
mountable barrier of the polar zone. 

Before leaving Amsterdam, Hudson had heard 
of the English success in colonizing Virginia; and 
with this, a report that about the fortieth degree 
of north latitude was indeed an open water route 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific. This was a de- 
lusion of his acquaintance John Smith, from 
whom he had maps and letters indicating its ap- 
proximate place, Hudson under this influence 
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changed his course to the west, and arrived at 
Newfoundland. But by this time the French had 
proved that there was no water-thoroughfare be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and Penobseot Bay. So 
Hudson coasted southward to Chesapeake Bay, 
arriving on the 18th of August. This was further 
south than Smith had indicated. Consulting 
Smith's shore chart, Hudson remembered that the 
passage could not be south of the Chesapeake, 
north of the Penobseot, nor between the Penob- 
scot and the eastern extremity of Long Island. 
Therefore, if existent, it must be between the 
mouth of the Delaware and Long Island. Ac- 
eordingly he turned northward, and on the 3d of 
September made his way through the Narrows into 
what he described as the “Great North River of 
New Netherland" (the South River being the 
Delaware). | 
Hudson and his men were deeply impressed 
with the magnificent scenes around them, still 
among the most beautiful of their kind in the 
world. The commander says the headland of the 
Navesink was ‘a pleasant sight of high hills”; 
of Manhattan, that ‘it was as fair a land as could 
be trodden by the foot of man’’; of the valleys, 
“Of all lands on which I ever set my foot, this 
is the best for tillage." Over the shining waters 
of the bay soon sped a fleet of twenty-eight Indian 
eanoes. They brought their stores of corn and 
beans, oysters, *pompions" (pumpkins), and to- 
bacco; also their ornaments of copper, and their 
belts decorated with shells. 'They were armed with 
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bows and stone-tipped arrows, but were at first 
“very loving," Hudson declares. 

Hudson thought he had probably found the 
long-sought channel. The water was briny, and 
rose and fell with the tides. The current appeared 
no more than might be expected in a tidal inlet. 
But after ascending about fifty miles, the tide 
ceased and the waters freshened. The banks rose 
and elosed on the narrowing channel, which was 
evidently a mere great river. 

The ascent was begun on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. The first day's voyage brought the Half 
Moon to the Donderberg, the night of the third 
day to West Point. He had taken along some 
Indian hostages, who the next morning jumped 
overboard in the fog and swam ashore, making 
faces and shouting back at the Dutch from the 
banks. Several landings were made up the river, 
and traffie was opened with the natives. In five 
days Hudson reached the Indian village which, as 
a civilized one, bears his name. The natives were 
friendly, and the chief boasted of his riches. The 
site of Albany was passed, then that of Troy. Just 
above Waterford the river shallowed to unnavi- 
gability and became plainly à mountain stream; 
there was no object in going further. Only a few 
weeks previously, Samuel de Champlain had made 
his way southward to the lake which bears his 
name. It is interesting to imagine the two great 
explorers going each a little farther and meet- 
ing on the watershed below Lake George, where a 
century and a half later their respective races 
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contended for the possession of the fairest part of 
the New World! 

Hudson named the river the Mauritius, after 
Prince Maurice of Holland. The Half Moon 
sailed leisurely down-stream, anchoring at inter- 
vals. At Haverstraw Bay on October 1 the first 
acts of hostility with the Indians occurred. A 
number came on board, and one of a thievish dis- 
position purloined two cutlasses and some cloth- 
ing; while escaping he was shot. Another was 
killed for trying to seize one of the boats. The 
news spread quickly along the shores; and when 
a few days afterward the Half Moon came to 
anchor at the upper end of Manhattan Island, 
the savages approached in a hostile array of ca- 
noes. Running alongside the vessel, they dis- 
charged a shower of arrows; but the Dutch easily 
drove them back with musket balls. The intru- 
ders’ preparations to leave the harbor, however, 
were gladly allowed by the natives to proceed with- 
out further molestation. 

On the 4th of Oetober, 1609, the Half Moon 
issued through the Narrows and set her prow for 
Europe. Hudson would have liked to explore 
further; but his crew, like all his crews, were un- 
ruly and ugly, and he "foreboded mischief. He 
seems not to have had a strong hand. For some 
reason they did not wish to return to Holland, 
and did wish to winter at Newfoundland. Hudson 
knew that provisions would give out. He finally 
gained their consent to winter in lreland, and 
then put into the harbor of Dartmouth, England, 
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anchoring on the 7th of November. Thence he 
reported to his employers; but the English au- 
thorities refused to let ship or company return in 
person, claiming their services for Hudson's own 
country. 

Evidently an all-water route could not be found 
across the continent south of Labrador; but it 
might yet be discovered north of that country. 
So thought several Englishmen who joined them- 
selves in a stock eompany for still another north- 
western expedition. A seventy-ton ship called the 
Discovery was equipped, and the command as- 
signed to Henry Hudson. On the 10th of April, 
1610, the discoverer sailed on his fourth and last 
voyage in search of the Indies by way of the 
Arctic seas. Arriving at the broad strait which 
bears his name, Hudson passed through it to about 
80° north, at which he turned to the south and 
west, and found himself in the vast sea also named 
after him. 

Hudson had really discovered a possible and 
the only possible way between the oceans; the one 
whose frozen channel Franklin's men afterwards 
traced, by way of Melville Sound, the Arctie, 
around Alaska, and through Bering Strait. But 
Hudson did not find this exit. He naturally turned 
to the south, hoping for warmer waters. One 
winter he passed on the coast of James Bay. 
Finding no outlet, he turned back in the following 
spring, and would fain seek the western shore. 
But his men mutinied against the master; he and 
his son, and seven others faithful to duty, were 
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seized, and on the 21st of June, 1611, cast off in 
a shallop amid the floating ice. No one of the 
castaways was ever seen again by man. About 
half of the mutineers died miserably in the passage 
back to England. 

Hudson had been preceded along our middle 
coast by Cabot certainly and Verrazano possibly; 
but neither English nor French could fairly set 
up mere coasting voyages against a true explora- 
tion. The Dutch claim, however, must be but- 
tressed by trading stations; and these were estab- 
lished as soon as practicable after the men of the 
Half Moon got back to Amsterdam in July 1610. 
Almost immediately private vessels were prepared 
for American trade. The managers of the enter- 
prise became alarmed lest their monopoly should 
be destroyed; and in March 1614 secured an act 
for exclusive rights on the American coast during 
three years from January 1, 1615. 

It was in 1614 that the first Dutch blockhouse 
and factory were established on Manhattan Is- 
land, at its lower end, as the result of private 
enterprise. In the previous year two Dutch cap- 
tains, Hendrik Christiaensen of Cleve and Adriaen 
Block, had separately sailed for America. Both, 
as well as Cornelis Jacobsen May, who afterwards 
joined the enterprise, were experienced in sea- 
faring and trade, and Christiaensen had repeat- 
edly voyaged to the New World. He it was who, 
in command of the Fortune of Amsterdam, 
hegan Dutch New World settlement as above, 
erecting a rude house or two for the collection and 
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storage of furs. He also ascended the Hudson 
in 1614, and on Castle Island, near the site of . 
Albany, built Fort Nassau. Block came to Amer- 
iea in the Tiger, of Amsterdam; but it was burned 
at Manhattan, and during the winter he built an- 
other of sixteen tons, which he called the Unrest. 
May's ship was also called the Fortune, but was 
from Hoorn. May was ordered to extend Hud- 
son's explorations, and plant trading-stations 
wherever practieable. Thus, in the district offi- 
cially named New Netherland by the States-Gen- 
eral of Holland in October 1614, three Dutch ships 
were present in 1613-14, and three expeditions 
were soon undertaken. 

Adriaen Block in the spring of 1615 sailed in 
the Unrest through the East River! and Hell 
Gate, and explored the opposite shores of Long 
Island and the continent as far as the mouth of 
the Connecticut, which he named Fresh River, in 
contrast to the salt East River. Then he followed 
the coast line to Nahant, exploring en route Nar- 
ragansett Bay. He is usually said to have named 
the principal island there ‘‘ Roode"' or Red Island; 
but this is now disputed, and the name Rhode Is- 
land otherwise accounted for. Of the Dutch names 
conferred on the landmarks hereabout, all but 
Block Island gave place in after times to English 
nomenclature. 

May had fixed upon the Bay of Nahant as the 
eastern limit of New Netherland. This was not 


1 East River in relation to the North (Hudson) and South (Dela- 
ware); and ‘‘river’’ from its swift fow—a natural mistake. 
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extravagant, for it was only in 1614 that John 
Smith explored the contested coast as far as the 
Merrimae, and gave to the country the name of 
New England. It was thus a race, neck and neck, 


between the Virginian adventurer and the Dutch. 


eaptain, as to which should first actually get a 
substantial footing on the coast between the Con- 
necticut and the Penobscot. Meantime, Hendrik 
Christiaensen in the Fortune was sent out to rescue 
Block if needful. The two captains met at Cape 
Cod Bay; but Block wished to be first to report 
his explorations at home, turned over the Unrest 
to another officer, and sailed for Holland in 
Christiaensen’s vessel. 

May had himself explored eastward as far as 
Martha’s Vineyard; but he busied himself mostly 
with explorations from Sandy Hook along the 
outer coast of Long Island, and south to the Jer- 
sey cape which still bears his name. The great 
harbor at the mouth of the Hudson was for a 
while entitled Port May. 

Thus the primary claims of the Dutch to the 
country between Virginia and New France were 
established on a reasonable historical basis; that 
of genuine exploration and occupation. The sub- 
sequent restriction to the narrow coast line from 
the Hudson to the Housatonic was equally justifi- 
able on the still sounder basis of actual English 
colonization; the later extinction of New Amster- 
dam by British conquest had no justification save 
the law of the stronger, which in truth must be 
said of many national titles. 
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On the 1st of January, 1618, the three-year 
monopoly of the New Netherland Company ex- 
pired, and the energy of the movement went out 
with it. Meantime, Hendrik Christiaensen in the 
Hudson valley had built up a rich fur trade from 
his headquarters at Fort Nassau. Generally the 
natives were friendly, and eager to exchange their 
peltry on terms extravagantly advantageous to the 
Europeans. It is fair to say that they considered 
themselves generally advantaged, in tools or charm 
or prestige. The furs were of various kinds, some 
nof previously known abroad; they were in great 
demand among the wealthy classes of Northern 
Europe, and the profits of the New Netherland 
Company were large. 

But the Dutch were not soft in their dealings 
with the natives. Christiaensen was killed by an 
Indian, and general war even at this early day was 
threatened. But better counsels prevailed: the 
Indian homicide was caught by the whites and 
put to death. Jacob Eelkens succeeded Christiaen- 
sen, and the traffic was resumed.  Eelkens also 
was an enterprising leader. He sent out several 
exploring parties into the interior. One company 
passed the watershed between the North River 
and the South River, and coming to the tributaries 
of the Delaware, descended that stream. They 
were captured and held by the natives; this led 
to other parties for search and recovery, and thus 
considerable tracts of the country were explored. 
The Dutch prepared vrude maps of the Upper 
Hudson country and the regions west of the great 
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river, showing the distribution and plentifulness 
of furs. The other natural resources of the region 
were also noted. 

Castle Island just below Albany lies low, and 
the blockhouse and trading huts were threatened 
by the spring floods.  Eelkens accordingly re- 
moved the station to the main shore in June 1617. 
He was able also to procure a treaty with the na- 
tives, and the post had a flourishing outlook as the 
three-year period of privilege drew to a close. 

The Dutch merchants were naturally loth to 
give up the monopoly, but for the time they could 
not procure a renewal. Others had no better suc- 
cess. One company of merchants sent out a ship 
under Cornelis May, who coasted as far as Ches- 
apeake Bay and sent back glowing accounts; but 
the managers were too weak to secure a special 
charter. Not so, however, the merchant princes 
of Amsterdam, Middelburg, Dort, North Holland, 
Friesland, and Groningen. These, like modern 
capitalists, were able to bring pressure to bear 
on the government. The smaller private enter- 
prises were ignored; and on July 1, 1621, the 
States-General granted the Dutch West India 
Company a charter for twenty-two years. The 
instrument was a grant of monopoly both of 
commerce and of colonization in specified parts of 
the world. In Africa the region was the coast 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the southern ex- 
tremity of the continent. In America it was the 
whole coast between Newfoundland and the 
Straits of Magellan, taking no cognizance of the 
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rights of other nations. This of course did not 
imply an attempt to exclude or oust those other 
nations;it was merely an exclusive grant as against 
all other like enterprises of the Dutch. 

The Company's own governing council of nine- 
teen had its seat in Amsterdam ; one was appointed 
by the States-General, the rest nominated from the 
five principal patronizing cities. A commercial 
empire was thus established inside the political 
empire of Holland, and its dominion extended 
much further than that of the mother government. 
For convoys, and if necessary for war, it had 
thirty-two ships, suppled in equal numbers by 
the States-General and the Company, besides 
eighteen yachts equipped at their joint expense. 
It might of course build and garrison forts, ap- 
pointing its own officers. Its powers extended 
also to full civil jurisdiction. It might if it chose 
organize autonomous colonial governments, re- 
sponsible only to the States-General of Holland. 
For local government, a director or directors with 
large authority were to be the executive officers 
of each settlement. This company and constitu- 
tion were to exercise a large influence on the 
heart of the American seaboard. 

During its first year the company was mainly 
occupied with preparations and taking formal 
possession of its assigned regions. A yacht was 
sent out in 1622 to the Mauritius or North River, 
and the nominal occupation of New Netherland 
effected. There all things had been in abeyance 
for two or three years. The trading-stations had 
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been virtually abandoned, Fort Nassau had dis- 
appeared in a flood. But some huts still remained 
on the southern extremity of Manhattan Island; 
and some private trading-vessels eontinued to 
visit the American coasts. The managers of the 
English Plymouth Colony, now established in 
Massachusetts, protested against the presence of 
Dutch ships in their waters. It was only by tem- 
porizing with this remonstrance that the Dutch 
claim to the New England coast line was main- 
tained up to 1623. 

In the interval, the Duteh West India Com- 
pany went steadily forward; and in March of 1623 
the first eolonial vessel, called the New Nether- 
land, and commanded by Cornelis Jacobsen May, 
was sent out by it. Several officers of the company 
took passage to view the possibilities of the New 
World; but the greater number were the Dutch 
emigrants called Walloons. These were practi- 
eally the same as Huguenots, only refugees from 
Belgium instead of France. They were the 
French-speaking descendants of the ancient Bel- 
ge, centring about Liege, Namur, and Luxem- 
bourg, and driven northward by the savage perse- 
cutions of the Spanish. This strong infusion of 
French blood and speech into the earliest tounda- 
tions of New York had a very great influence upon 
its social development. For two generations all 
official documents were published in both Dutch 
and French, and the French-speaking merchants 
were among the leaders of the city. The “Knick- 
erbocker’’ families owe as mueh to French blood 
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as to Dutch. These Walloons had made applica- 
tion to James 工 through his ambassador at The 
Hague, for the favor of exile in Virginia; but 
James would have deprived them of those very 
privileges for which they had faced one exile 
already. 

The emigrant ship ascended the Hudson. On 

v the west shore, just below Albany, were found the 
loons at Dutch settlers sent out the year before in the lit- 
Albany tle yacht Mackerel, to take formal ‘‘possession.”’ 

They had built rude huts and planted their corn 
for the second season. Here eighteen of the Wal- 
loon families were now debarked. Their descend- 
ants are found to this day on the banks of the 
upper Hudson. 

Director May divided his company into several 
sections, to anchor the claims along the coast. One 
was sent to the Delaware; another to the mouth of 
the Connecticut; a third was established at Waal- 
bogt (*Walloon Bay," corrupted to Wallabout) 
at the western extremity of Long Island. At the 
southern end of Manhattan Island, in the vicinity 
of Battery Park, the remaining division was de- 
barked to become the founders of New Amsterdam. 

At first each settlement had only its local life. 
The South River company built a fort and opened 

Sn trade with the natives. The Albany settlement 
in al1 di added tillage to traffic: one of its early reports tells 
rections how the short Dutehmen rejoiced at walking be- 
tween rows of tall green corn in the Tawasentha 
valley. Like them were those on the Connectieut. 
The Manhattan and Wallabout settlers devoted 
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themselves to trade; unforeseeing that but ten gen- 
erations later, the site of their humble settlement 
would contain twice the population of all the 
United Provinces in their time. The boats of all 
plied busily back and forth. 

At the end of 1624, Adriaen Joris returned to 
Amsterdam with a report of the past eighteen 
months’ development under May, who may be re- 
garded as the first governor of Holland in Amer- 
ica. Thence it passed to the hands of William 
Verhult, or Verhulst, who ruled at Manhattan in 
1625. His office was still that of director rather 
than governor. During his administration, herds 
of live stock were brought over from Holland; 
their descendants may still exist on the lower Hud- 
son. New emigrants also arrived, and time with 
industry brought prosperity. At first the lands 
allotted to the Walloons were on Staten Island, 
but their more permanent hold was on Long Island 
in the vicinity of their own Wallabout Bay. 

'The West India Company became ambitious of 
greater success; and in December 1625 appointed 
Peter Minuit, a man of broader aims and larger 
abilities than his predecessors, governor of ‘‘New 
Netherland." He arrived at Manhattan the 4th 
of May, 1626. One of his first acts was to 
strengthen the Dutch territorial title by the pur- 
ehase of Manhattan Island from the Indians. 
From the time of Cabot's discovery, the claims to 
all our northern coast derived from him had been a 
potential weapon of England's. In 1613 Captain 
Samuel Argall had come up from Virginia and 
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attempted to expel the Dutch from the Hudson 
River country, as he had already expelled the 
French from Acadia. It is said that the frightened 
settlers at New Amsterdam agreed at that time 
to recognize English suzerainty, and also the va- 
lidity of Elizabeth’s grant to Raleigh in 1584, on 
condition of being left in undisturbed personal 
possession. 

Another threatening movement now came from 
the opposite direction. Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth conceived that New Amsterdam was 
within the limits of King James’ grant tothe 
Council for New England; accordingly he sent a 
letter to Governor Minuit, declaring the prior right 
of the English to that territory, and asking the 
grounds of the Dutch title. If he could not show 
it, ^Tt will be harder,’’ said Bradford, ‘‘and more 
difficultly obtained hereafter, and perhaps not 
without blows.’’ This saying already portended a 
second petty Intercolonial War—the first being 
that of the Spaniards and French in Florida, sixty 
years previous. Neither Minuit nor Holland was 
strong enough to return threat for threat; and be- 
sides, the two countries were in ostensible amity. 
The Dutch director-general returned a courteous 
answer, and sent his secretary Bradford with con- 
gratulations and suggestions of friendship. 

But Minuit saw the portent. He would make 
a weak technical cause stronger by a moral expedi- 
ent, go behind the alleged right of discovery, and 
plant himself on the bed-rock of justice. The price 
agreed upon with the chief of the Manhattans was 
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sixty Dutch guilders, about twenty-four dollars; 
not in money but in goods, at the Dutch valuation. 
Yet the Indians did not regard themselves as de- 
frauded. The Governor now made Manhattan the 
capital of New Netherland ; and ever afterwards it 
took the lead in the valley of the Hudson. Very 
simple but effective was Minuit's little govern- 
ment. His principal under-officer was the schout 
or sheriff; he also had his secretary, his commis- 
sary, and his council of five. 

At this juncture an event occurred which greatly 
weakened the colony for the time. The distance 
apart of the various settlements caused lack of 
co-operation, and made headstrong independ- 
ent action possible. Jacob Eelkens had been re- 
moved from the headship of the northern colony 
for alienating the Indians by his severities. His 
successor, named Krieckebeeck, thought to amend 
the situation by making an alliance with one Ind- 
ian nation against another. He joined the Mohi- 
cans against the Mohawks with a small company 
of Dutch fighting men; but the Mohawks fell upon 
them suddenly, and Krieckebeeck and several 
other whites were killed. Fortunately the lieuten- 
ant-commissioner Barentsen, who had better sense, 
was able to placate the Mohawks, and saved the 
eolony from extermination. But the narrow es- 
eape determined Minuit to transfer the northern 
settlers bodily to New Amsterdam; and presentlv 
that consolidated eolony was reinforced from the 
Delaware plantation, abandoned for the greater 
security at Manhattan. 
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Minuit as soon as practicable built Fort Am- 
sterdam, at the extreme southern point of the 
island,—a strong square fortifieation of stone. 
This was the principal building in his time. Next 
in importance was the stone ‘town hall," which 
was also the business headquarters of the colony. 
Buildings of humble character, low thatched 
Duteh eabins, were multiplied. "There was a gen- 
eral improvement in the island, both agricultural 
and municipal. 

From this foundation larger things began to 
grow. Trade came easily and naturally; the native 
products of the country filled the vessels of the 
West India Company, and the settlers took a con- 
siderable quantity of goods from the home coun- 
try. Theshrewd traders of New Amsterdam made 
good profits. They also began to manufacture in 
their primitive fashion. The growth of the settle- 
ment, though slow, was substantial. 

The accession of Charles I. in 1625 had not 
impaired the outward good understanding of Eng- 
land and Holland. To that king, in September 
1627, went the agents of the Dutch West India 
Company, and obtained a license of free trade for 
all the.vessels of Holland. But when they asked a 
eoneession of the independence of New Nether- 
land, he required clearing of the Duteh title, which 
they could not give without ignoring the right of 
prior discovery, nominally recognized by all gov- 
ernments. 'The English claim was not withdrawn 
or shaken, and it was evident that sooner or later 
it would be asserted. 
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In 1632 Minuit was replaced by Wouter Van 
Twiller. On his homeward voyage, despite Charles 
I.'s blanket license, the ship was attached in an 
English harbor at the instance of the New England 
Company, on charge of having taken her cargo in 
a country subject by its charter to its authority. 
The vessel was released; but before the cause was 
ended, the English ministry made formal claim to 
the territory of New Netherland under the ac- 
knowledged right of discovery. 

The most capable and energetie person in New 
Amsterdam at this time was Captain David Pie- 
tersen de Vries. He did not conceal his displeas- 
ure on Van Twiller's arrival, and declared him 
unfit for his station; promoted from a mere clerk- 
ship in the company's office to this responsible 
position through family influence, come to enact a 
comedy with the assistance of a **pack of fools"— 
to wit, the members of the council. Nor did the 
events which followed tend to contradict these in- 
dignant criticisms. But these controversies must 
wait. New Netherland had now reached a stage 
of development, the account of which is necessary 
to make the further history intelligible. 

The policy of the West India Company, in 
seeking to promote the growth of its American 
dependency, was that undertaken at the outset by 
every country which colonized America—to trans- 
plant hither the feudal institutions of the home 
land. England soon abandoned it, France and 
Spain did not; hence a great part of the differing 
colonial fates. To us who know the outcome, 
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it seems absurd and self-defeating as well as 
unnatural and unjust. Nothing was farther from 
any men's thoughts at the time, settlers as well as 
proprietors. The most natural of things was to 
duplicate the home system in the colonies. Fur- 
thermore, it was thought shrewd policy to interest 
home magnates in opening up and developing plan- 
tations, and spending their own time and personal 
effort there, by making it worth their while in 
order to be great lords with a numerous tenantry. 
Landless noblemen and younger sons would also 
be drawn in to adventure themselves. The Dutch 
company's Council of Nineteen so thought, in issu- 
ing on June 7, 1629, a “Charter of Privileges and 
Exemptions."' 

Before admitting others to this privilege, quite 
a number of the directors secured their own shares 
first. They purchased tracts in the vicinity of New 
Amsterdam from the Indians, and began the crea- 
tion of estates ; first obtaining permission from the 
governor and council of the colony. The location 
of each estate selected, and its Patroon or Patron 
(lord of the manor), was entered on the company's 
books. By July 1631, before the new charter 
could well become operative, not a few estates of 
this kind were laid out, from the head of naviga- 


“tion on the Hudson to the Delaware River and 


Bay. Thus were the first permanent manorial es- 
tablishments created in the northeastern United 
States. 

In the proposed system there was one pecul- 
iar element of right and justice. The intending 
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patroon must satisfactorily extinguish by purchase 
the rights of the natives. This made for peace; 
though the greed, cruelty, or cowardice of indi- 
vidual Dutch governors or private persons might 
interrupt it. But the Dutch fur-trading interests, 
like the French, made it necessary to be on good 
terms with the Indians; the West India Company 
had to pay most of its own war bills: and peace 
with the natives was the rule, perhaps less from 
morality than policy.’ 

From the region thus opened to the Dutch 
patroons, Manhattan Island alone was excepted; 
probably to reserve it for the commercial possibili- 
ties of the future. But whoever should purchase 
from the natives a tract of land elsewhere round 
about, and plant thereon fifty persons each over 
fifteen years old, should own and hold the tract 
with the rights and prerogatives of a European 
feudal lord: monopoly of hunting, fishing, grind- 
ing grain, brewing, etc. and all uses of his 
lands; as well as the same rights of entail. If 


1Tt has been argued by Professor Fernow, in Winsor's Narrative 
and Critical History, that this possession of the Hudson Valley by the 
Dutch, and their general peace with the Iroquois especially, made pos- 
sible the United States. The Iroquois dominated the whole northeast 
from the Great Lakes to the Ohio, and west to the Mississippi, thus 
holding the “key to the continent." Had the Dutch provoked the 
Mohawks to a war of extermination, and the latter called in the 
French, and the Dutch at New Netherland been replaced by a French 
gettlement, New England would have been permanently severed from 
the Virginia colony—so he thinks. He forgets that the French and 
Iroquois were at mortal feud for a century after this; further, that the 
French never developed any strength in a colony, and a French Man- 
hattan would have been just as easily overthrown by the English in 
the first war as a Dutch one was. 
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towns or cities arose within his territory, he might 
appoint their officers and create courts, from which 
an appeal should lie to the Director-General or 
Governor and the Council of New Netherland. 
The landed properties might have a frontage of 
sixteen miles on any navigable river if located 
wholly on one side; eight miles if on both sides. 
It will be seen that this limitation did not fetter 
those who operated the game. It mght extend into 
the interior ‘‘as far as the situation of the occu- 
piers would permit,””* limited always by the con- 
dition of extinguishing the Indian titles. Four 
years should be granted for the establishment of 
the colony. 

- A conspicuous advantage enjoyed by the pa- 
troons was that as such they were members of the 
West India Company, with many implied as well 
as specified rights. For example, they might trade 
freely throughout the Company’s jurisdiction, by 
bringing their merchandise to Manhattan for ex- 
portation and paying five per cent. duty. The fur- 
trade was also free to the patroons, except where 
the company had already established factories. 
Patroons taking fish from salt waters should pay 
three guilders a ton. 

As to the humanities, the subject is less cheer- 
ful. The system recognized apprenticeship and 
service, and a severe code for both, though perhaps 
not worse than otherwhere in that age. A servant 
under a patroon, however abused, must fulfill his 


1 That is, presumably, so far as could be effectively utilized and 
maintained, and not overlap any other grant. 
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time of service, unless released by his master’s 
written consent. Tenants, however, were exempt 
from all taxation for the first ten years. They 
had also the privilege of slave-holding—and the 
promise of it, for the company promised to import 
negro slaves. The under people of a lord might 
bring their goods from Holland to New Amster- 
dam at a duty of five per cent, but their cattle and 
agricultural implements were exempt. All the 
other details of the system were devised to 
strengthen the hands of the patroons and repress 
the peasantry. 

As already indieated, several members of the 
company precipitated themselves upon the oppor- 
tunity in advance. Thus did Samuel Godyn, the 
leader and director in becoming a patroon in New 
Netherland. He notified his associates that he and 
his friend Samuel Blommaert had already pur- 
chased their estates from the Indians in the coun- 
try of the Delaware Bay. Their joint patent, how- 
ever, was not issued until the 15th of July, 1630. 
The district selected by them included the heart 
of the present state of Delaware; that is, the 
water front of Kent and part of Sussex Counties, 
extending northwesterly from Cape Henlopen 
thirty-two miles to the mouth of the Delaware 
River. It was a broad and beautiful tract, of im- 
mense natural advantages, warranting the highest 
hopes for a powerful lordship. 

The two patroons proceeded with great energy 
to colonize their estates. Under their direction the 
first white settlement was made along the lower 
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Delaware. Godyn and Blommaert were joined 
(and indeed first inspired) by the famous Kiliaen 
Van Rensselaer, and by Jan van Laet, a historian 
of Antwerp; the company also included David 
Pietersen de Vries of New Amsterdam. They pro- 
cured a ship called the Walvis, giving its command 
to Pieter Heyes; purchased a cargo of seeds, cat- 
tle, and farming implements; and gathered a 
colony of thirty persons. In December 1630 the 
company set out for America. Early in the follow- 
ing year the Walvis arrived in Delaware Bay; and 
under the direction of Gillis Hosset a plantation 
was made on Lewes Creek. A fort was built, a pil- 
lar with the arms of Holland set up, and a manor 
laid out and named Swaanendael; that is, Swan 
Valley. The event is important for the fact that 
this Duteh settlement was never wholly effaced. 
The blood of Samuel Godyn's colonists flows in the 
veins of their descendants to the present day. The 
entrance of the patroons upon their estates was 
promptiy ratified by Peter Minuit's Council of 
New Amsterdam. 

The eompany's land scheme seemed to promise 
great and speedy success, and inspired energetic 
ambition in all the participants. A few months 
later, Pieter Heyes and Gillis Hosset crossed the 
bay to the shore reaching northward from Cape 
May, and there they purchased from the natives 
a tract having a water front of twelve miles, to 
become patroons with estates of their own. Thus 
the land-system of 1629 extended itself in one of 
the most beautiful countries of the coast. 
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No patroon, however, surpassed or preceded 
Kiliaen van Rensselaer of Amsterdam. Van 
Rensselaer was a wealthy merchant trading in 
pearls and diamonds. He had the shrewd enter- 
prise of his race in a state of active eruption. He 
was one of the original incorporators of the Dutch 
West India Company. He now turned his atten- 
tion to America. Selecting for himself a great 
estate on the upper Hudson, he purchased the 
title from the Mohawk and Mohican chieftains. 
It was comprised in the present counties of Al- 
bany, Columbia, and Rensselaer. By natural land- 
marks it extended on the west side from Beeren 
[Bear] Island, about sixteen miles up to Smack’s 
Island near the site of Albany. Afterwards it 
was made eight miles longer. In laying his claims, 
Van Rensselaer, after selecting the west bank of 
the Hudson, decided to take both banks; and in 
fixing the interior limits, his generosity to himself 
ceased only at twenty-four miles—that is, one day’s 
journey—into the interior on each side of the 
Hudson. The whole tract was thus twenty-four by 
forty-eight miles in extent, or a total of eleven 
hundred and fifty-two square miles. This might 
well satisfy the desires of any intending prince of 
landed properties. As soon as possible he sent 
‚out a cargo of provisions and implements in his 
ship the Eendragt, and made haste to confirm his 
claims by actual occupation. His report to the 
Council at New Amsterdam was promptly ap- 
proved, and Kiliaen became the greatest of the 
patroons. He named his manor Rensselaerswyck 
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—a name retained to the eighth generation, when 
the feudal title was borne by Stephen van Rens- 
selaer, the general. 

Next came Director Michael De Pauw, who 
selected the west bank opposite Manhattan Island, 
including the sites of Hoboken and part of Jersey 
City. He was as ambitious as his colleague: he 
soon extended his claim on the south, to take in all 
Jersey City and the lands over against Staten 
(or Staaten) Island, and then still further to in- 
clude that. From Jersey City Heights he might 
well look down complacently, and note that his 
domains far overshadowed the small possessions of 
the merchants on Manhattan Island. De Pauw 


. (the ancestor of the historian, Cornelius De Pauw 


of Amsterdam, who adorned the court of Frede- 
rick the Great) was himself a typical character 
of the age; of Huguenot ancestry from South- 
ern France, indicated by his name of “Pau,” the 
birthplace of Henry of Navarre. He was a clas- 
sical scholar as well as an adventurer; and in- 


vented for his estate the Latin name of Pau-onia 


or Pavonia, still heard in the southern suburb of 
Jersey City. 

The patroons, when directors, eonstrued the 
provisions of the charter at will. We have noted 
Van Rensselaer's overriding of the limits. In De 
Pauw’s construction, **navigable river”? meant not 
only the sea channel between Staten Island and 
the Jersey coast, but the open Atlantic! The num- 
ber of tracts selected by the patroons in 1630-31 
was ten; of which Van Rensselaer controlled 
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three, De Pauw three, Godyn and Blommaert 
two, and Heyes and Hosset two. It seemed prob- 
able that the remaining choice lands in the valleys 
of the Hudson and the Delaware would soon be 
taken in like manner, and remain in the hands of 
the patroons. The latter became closely united in 
interest. 'The six above, with De Laet, and two 
other directors named Bissels and Moussart, 
formed a sort of land syndicate. 

Not far, however, had the monopoly proceeded 
until it began to eure itself in the usual manner. 
The successful patroons, with their high-handed 
absorption of the most valuable parts of New 
Netherland, aroused the jealousy and alarm of 
their colleagues in the company. They were de- 
nounced by the Manhattan offidals as greedy 
speculators, taking not merely the first pick but 
all worth having of the new land, by their inside 
position. With this outbreak there came a pause 
in founding manorial estates; and ever afterwards 
the patroons had to meet the combined jealousies 
of the Amsterdam corporation, and of the local 
authorities of Manhattan and Fort Orange. 

People given one set of monopolistie advan- 
tages over their fellows always encroach and 
appropriate others, until they break down their 
whole fabrie. They never know where to stop. 
Thus it was with the patroons. Had they con- 
tented themselves with their land monopoly as a 
basis for commercial operations, they might have 
held their ground indefinitely. But instead of 
developing the natural resources of their estates, 
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they went to trading—not in their own produc- 
tions, but in the artieles reserved for the com- 
pany, availing themselves of their exclusive 
manorial rights. Some could gather great stores 
of valuable peltries from the Indians; others could 
send out fishing boats. Whale-fishing was one of 
the ‘‘privileges’’ in the charter of 1629. At this 
time the export trade from the New Netherland 
ports was about 150,000 guilders annually, and 
inereasing. The patroons tried to secure the 
lion’s share of this through their patroonships. 

Once started in the ‘‘cunninge tricks of mer- 
chants,’’ the patroons encroached more and more 
on the company’s commercial rights. That cor- 


‘poration, however, was little disposed to have its 


leading interest disemboweled for the private 
profit of a few directors. As a body, it proceeded 
to take action and enforce it. The College of 
Nineteen passed an act by which all private per- 
sons were interdicted from free trade in the lead- 
ing American products, fur-bearing skins, Indian 
corn, and wampum. So the corporate machine 
reached its tentacles around and tore its own 
sides. There was a brief period of quarreling 
and outbreak in the corporation, during which 
each party stood its ground; and the result was 
a virtual paralysis of colonial interests. The 
managers in Amsterdam could not prevail over 
the patroons to whom they had conceded so many 
points of vantage. 

In its distraction the company began to look 
around for a scapegoat; and such was found in 
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Governor Minuit. He and his Council of Five had 
promptly approved and recorded the exorbitant 
land claims before any objection could be set up; 
he had failed to act with energy in blocking the 
patroons' “cunninge tricks’ of fur-trade and 
fisheries. So Minuit was recalled, and their sec- 
retary Wouter Van Twiller was sent to supersede 
him, as already noted. 

All this business proved extremely disastrous 
to the interests of the company in America. It 
was at this juncture that De Vries was left in 
charge of the estate of Godyn and Blommaert. 
A year after its plantation he had occasion to 
visit Holland. During his absence the manage- 
ment was intrusted to Gillis Hosset, already in- 
troduced. It would appear that Hosset was unfit 
for the responsibility. He first established a fur- 
trade with the Indians, and then quarreled with 
them. They laid an ambuscade for the settlers, 
and left not a man alive. The houses and pali- 
sades were torn down and burned, the settlement 
was devastated. In December 1632 De Vries 
came back, and where his hamlet had been he 


1The details of the quarrel illustrate the character of the two 
peoples. Heyes had set up in Swanendael a wooden post with a tin 
plate nailed thereto, bearing the arms of Holland, to signify the para- 
mountcy of the Netherlands. 'The Indians either did not know the 
significance of the emblems, or chose to defy them; and a chief took 
down the tin and made out of it sundry tobacco pipes, which he shared 
with his friends. Hosset in a passion denounced the chief, and his 
frightened braves to conciliate the whites put him to death.  Hosset 
when informed of this denounced them in turn for their atrocity. 
Then, perceiving that to kill was bad and that to spare was worse, the 
enraged Indians fell upon the settlement and swept it out of existence. 
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found only blackened ruins. Not wishing to 
abandon the beautiful location, he went first to 
Virginia and thence to New Amsterdam, seek- 
ing a cargo of supplies and a new contingent of 
colonists. He was not successful in his quest; 
but before he could repossess himself of the es- 
tate, Lord Baltimore received his English patent 
embracing the whole of the southern patroons' 
eountry.. There was no present right of occupa- 
tion to plead, and the combined rights of discov- 
ery and of the stronger prevailed. It was upon 
this eondition of counter claims and conflicting 
interests that the little state of New Sweden was 
presently to be planted. 

` We have already noted the unfavorable recep- 
tion of Van Twiller. The anger of De Vries, 
who had just then come up from the Delaware, 
and whose temper was not improved by the loss 
of his settlement in Swan Valley, knew no 
bounds. Van Twiller was by marriage a nephew 
of the patroon Van Rensselaer, and possibly this 
fact saved him an actual expulsion from New 
Amsterdam. The situation at that place por- 
tended dissolution. Just after Van Twiller’s ar- 
rival, an English ship called the William anchored 
in the harbor; in command was Jacob Eelkens, 
former commandant at Fort Orange, who after 
his ejection from the Lieutenant-Governorship 
had entered the English service. He did not hes- 
itate to declare his purpose. He would ascend 
the river to his old place and trade with the In- 
dians, and no man should stay his hand. The 
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Hudson Valley belonged to the English anyhow, 
in right of discovery by Henry Hudson under the 
English flag. 

This danger momentarily united Van Twiller 
and De Vries. They visited Eelkens' ship, dined 
with him, and tried to placate him. Finding 
him obdurate, Van Twiller on returning from the 
ship hoisted the flag of Orange on Fort Amster- 
. dam and saluted it with three guns, apparently 
for 'bluff." Thereupon, Eelkens ran up the Eng- 
lish flag to the masthead of the William and sa- 
luted that. Van Twiller's courage was of the 
true Falstaffan mettle. He promptly called up 
about the fort his offieers and men-at-arms, and 
brought out—a cask of wine! He opened it, 
filled a big mug, drank to the health of the Prince 
of Orange, inviting the rest to do likewise, and 
ealled upon them to assist him in resisting the 
impudent affront of the traitorous Captain Eel- 
kens. While this was done, Eelkens turned the 
prow of the William upstream, and proceeded 
without molestation to Fort Nassau. This ex- 
hausted the patience of De Vries, who visited 
Van Twiller and told him that if he had been 
governor, he would have given Eelkens for an- 
swer a full measure of iron beans! The latter 
reached Fort Orange, but fearing the rising 
Dutch storm descended the river, and was ordered 
out of the harbor. 、 

On another occasion, De Vries, in violation of 
the commercial monopoly, sent one of his own 
trading vessels up East River under the very 
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guns of Fort Amsterdam. Van Twiller threat- 
ened to fire, but De Vries defied him and went 
his way. The patroon, confident of his advan- 
tage and the support of his faction, denounced the 
Governor and his Council as ‘‘a pack of fools," 
who knew how to drink, but were too cowardly to 
fight. 

It was in this manner that the fatal break of 
interest and poliey was made between the pa- 
troons of New Netherland and the colonial estab- 
lishment on Manhattan. The dispute was of a 
character greatly to retard the progress of the 
colony. The future unwillingness of New Am- 

sterdam to defend its mother country’s rights had 
its origin, and produced its fatal results, partly 
from the same general sources. The mother eoun- 
try ground the colonists, the colonists cheated 
the mother country, the patroons robbed both. 
The latter proeeeded with little hindrance to 
wrest from the colonists the exclusive rights 
which they had hitherto enjoyed under the charter. 
On one oceasion De Vries loaded his yacht, the 
Squirrel, with a cargo of furs—this in violation 
of the rights of the Manhattan settlement. Van 
Twiller sent his schout and his secretary on board 
the Squirrel to demand the surrender of the 
cargo. De Vries made one of the officers drunk,, 
and ridiculed the other until he went ashore. It 
was in the midst of these distraetions that the co- 
lonial history of New Netherlands took its rise, to 
extend through little more than thirty years to the 
final conquest of the province by the English. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SWEDISH EXPERIMENT 


Before the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century ended, all but one of the Atlantie states 
of Western Europe— Spain, Portugal, France, 
the United Provinees, and England, little Den- 
mark alone being absent—had founded colonial 
settlements in the Western Hemisphere. All the 
present United States coast was pre-empted by 
Spain, England, and France; but France had 
been ousted by England. The two English 
spheres of colonization, however, lay far apart; 
and the gap between them contained the two 
finest locations on the coast, the later New York 
and Philadelphia. Into this slipped the Dutch 
with a better title, occupying the first as New 
Amsterdam, and not long after reaching below 
the second with a settlement that left it within 
their lines. But the natives tore the latter from 
their weak grasp; ere they could repossess it, a 
fresh English patent made it tenable only by war; 
and while both sides hesitated, another European 
state sought to utilize this South River (Dela- 
ware) eountry for itself. 

Gustavus II. of Sweden, known as Adolphus, 
came to the throne in 1611. He was a man of 


“urpassing genius and far-sighted ambitions. A 
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Protestant and the ruler of a Protestant nation, 
the Thirty Years’ War concerned him deeply, 
claimed his first attention, and finally his life. 
Still more, as head of a Baltie Sea power of 
which another nation (Denmark) held the gate- 
way, the life of Sweden rested on not allowing 
the Empire, which had Denmark under its thumb, 
to control the southern Baltie shores. This in- 
terest in sea-power and ocean traffie made him 
quickly receptive of colonial sehemes when pre- 
sented to him. 

In 1624 William Usselinx, a Protestant mer- 
chant in Holland of Antwerp birth, driven from 
home for his religion, visited Stockholm and 
called Gustavus’ attention to the accretion of 
power and profit thus attainable; likewise the 
gain to Protestantism—as fervent a passion with 
Gustavus as the interest of the Church to 
Columbus or Cortes. Accordingly on the 10th of 
November, 1624, Gustavus issued from Gottenburg 
a manifesto constituting the Australia Company 
—that is, eompany to trade in the Austral or 
South Seas, otherwise the South Atlantie; with 
Asia, Africa, and America. It was two years, 
however, before a formal charter was issued, and 
another before it was confirmed by the Riksdag 
or Swedish parliament. The king and the nobil- 
ity took great interest in the cause, subscribed 
freely for shares in the company, and advised 
wealthy merchants to follow their example. 

Meantime another company called the Ship 
Company had been organized for commerce by 
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Swedish merchants, and owned sixteen vessels; 
in 1630 the former was consolidated with it as 
the South Company. But just at this juncture 
Sweden was dragged into the vortex of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Her king and her army passed 
over to the Continent, and five sevenths of her 
yearly revenue was assigned to the war budget 
In 1632 Gustavus was struck down on the battle- 
field of Lützen, at:the age of thirty-eight, and his 
death changed the course of history. 

Already, however, he had assented to a new 
charter amplifying the prerogatives of the South 
Company, and extending them to Germans, and 
until 1646. After his death the work was taken 
up by his great Chancellor, Axel Oxenstiern, head 
of the regency of five which ruled in the name 
of the six-year old Queen Christina. He pub- 
lished the charter—which was confirmed by the 
Frankfort Diet in 1634—and greatly promoted 
the enterprise. Usselinx was made president, 
and made appeals for aid to the chief bodies of 
Northwestern Europe. But the voyages had not 
been profitable, the Spaniards had captured four 
of the ships, and capital held aloof. Especially, 
the chaos and devastations of the Thirty Years’ 
War made such enterprises more difficult. 

For a couple of years more, Oxenstiern vainly 
endeavored to gain the co-operation of Holland 
as a body in a new colonial venture,—he sug- 
gested Brazil or Guinea. There was no thought 
of antagonizing the United Provinces, but only 
of acting in concert to mutual advantage. In 
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1635 he visited Holland in person, and enlisted 
the active services of Samuel Blommaert, 
Oxen. founder of the Dutch West India Company and 
veis then Swedish consul-general at Amsterdam, and 
maert, who in 1630 had headed the Delaware colonization 
Usselinx scheme (see previous chapter). Later, Usselinx 
was made minister at the Hague, and asked the 
States of Holland to charter a South Company 
to join hands with the Swedish ; but they referred 
it to the Dutch West India Company, whose council 
vetoed it. 

Then Peter Spiring, a Dutch merchant living 
in Sweden, was sent as commissioner to Holland 
Minuit, 02 the same errand. Blommaert in 1632 intro- 
recom duced him to Peter Minuit, the former Director- 
meng General of New Netherland, recalled in 1632 and 
then living at Cleves. Minuit gave the weight of 
his personal knowledge and counsel to the match- 
less regions he knew of old. He was ready ‘to 
make a voyage to the Virginias, New Netherland, 
and other regions adjoining, certain places well 
known to him, with a very good climate, which 
might be named Nova Suedia.” It was under- 
stood that the lands colonized were to be wnoc- 
cupied by the Dutch or English; as to vague pre- 
emption claims, the future must decide. Not 
improbably Minuit in his heart relied on the 
towering Swedish military prestige to overawe 
opposition. Had Gustavus been alive, he might 

not have relied in vain. 
So a joint Swedish and Dutch expedition was 
arranged. It was not under direct government 
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auspices of either; but as the members of the 
Swedish government constituted its unofficial 
shareholders, it tended to become, as its genesis 
would make likely, a national Swedish enterprise. 
Minuit and Blommaert were to furnish half the 
capital (36,000 guilders it ultimately needed) ; 
four of the five regents—Oxenstiern, his brother 
Gabriel, his cousin Gabriel, and Clas Fleming, 
president of the College of Commerce and head 
of the marine—with Spiring, should contribute 
the other half. At Stockholm, in February 1637, 
the arrangements were completed. They contem- 
plated a small but efficiently armed and liberally 
equipped fleet, with picked crews. 

Two vessels, the Kalmar Key and the Griffin, 
were prepared, and in the autumn sailed from 
Gottenburg with twenty-three colonists. Stormy 
weather forced them to put into a Dutch harbor 
for repairs and fresh provisions, and it was Feb- 
ruary 1638 before they could renew the voyage. 
Late in March the ships came to the mouth of 
Delaware Bay. The headland of Cape Henlopen, 
in the budding spring, was so beautiful that the 
Swedes called it Paradise Point. They landed 
on the west side, below the mouth of Murderkill 
Creek, and chose a place for the settlement. Min- 
uit ascended the river, had a conference with the 
Minqua chiefs, and purchased from them a tract 
of land along the western shore of the Delaware, 
from Bombay Hook to the Schuylkill River. 

Minuit took more than usual pains to estab- 
lish the metes and bounds of his state, which he 
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called New Sweden. He erected posts bearing 
the arms of the kingdom, and built a fort on the 
peninsula where Wilmington now stands, two 
miles from the mouth of Minquas Creek (re- 
named Christina, wrongly changed later to Chris- 
tiana, more correctly known by residents as 
““Christeen””). On his stockade he conferred the 
name of his maiden queen, Christina. Then, 
perhaps as a “feeler,”” he sent the Griffin to J ames- 
town for a cargo of tobacco. The charter allowed 
American products to be carried to Sweden 
duty free. But the jealousy of the Jamestown 
men was aroused. They would not sell to such 
a trader. On the contrary, the treasurer of the 


‘colony wrote to the home authorities that the 


Swedes ought to be removed from their settle- 
ment, as it was within the limits of Virginia. 
There was a disposition to retain the Griffin, but 
after ten days it was permitted to sail away. 
Minuit next sought to trade in the opposite direc- 
tion up the Delaware. But on coming to the 
mouth of Timber Creek, the vessel was chal- 
lenged by the Dutch. True, the Fort Nassau 
stockade, built fifteen years before by May, had 
for a time been abandoned, but under Governor 
Kieft was now reoccupied. Kieft protested to 
Minuit that his new settlement was on Dutch 
territory. 

Minuit had thus planted his colony between 
the upper millstone of New Amsterdam and the 
lower one of Jamestown, and both were in mo- 
tion. But he knew the former too well to be in 
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much fear of it; he had operated it himself. We 
have already told the reason why the Dutch gov- 
ernors were chary of military expeditions: it was 
against the orders of the Company, which had to 
foot the bills. Minuit therefore gave no heed to 
Kieft's bluster, but went on up the river. Re- 
turning, he strengthened his fort, built log 
houses, fortified Tinicum Island, and provisioned 
the various establishments, leaving only a small 
margin of his supplies to exchange for the pel- 
tries which the Indians brought for barter. 

In midsummer, Minuit sent the Griffin before 
him to the West Indies, and followed with the 
Kalmar Key, to buy tobacco there at least. The 
cargo was obtained at St. Christopher; but the 
strong-hearted commander remained in the grasp 
of the ocean, a sudden hurricane having wrecked 
a ship he was visiting. The Kalmar Key sailed 
for Sweden, but the November storms forced it 
into one of the harbors of Holland. The Griffin 
returned to New Sweden, gathered a load of furs, 
and arrived safely at Gottenburg in the spring of 
1639; 

The Swedish authorities were much pleased 
with the American prospect. Fleming was espe- 
eially active in promoting a new expedition. The 
faets of Minuit's exploitation were published, 
and new colonists invited. But the war which 
was desolating Germany was rather enriching 
Sweden; the war budget had been greatly light- 
ened, the people were comfortable, and exile in 
a far-off wilderness had no charms for them. To 
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obtain volunteers, amnesty was proclaimed for 
politieal and military offenders, on condition of 
their emigrating to New Sweden and remaining 
there two years; and married ones were 
““crimped”” for the service. Peter Hollender was 
commissioned as Governor of New Sweden in 
place of Minuit. 

The Kalmar Key with a new crew of Dutch, 
ineluding Cornelis van Vliet for Captain, started 
with the new colony for America, but was pres- 
ently brought back leaking. Three times this oc- 
curred; it became evident that a new captain 
would stop the leak, and Captain Pouwell Jansen 
was put in the place of the treacherous Van 


"Vliet. In February 1640 the Kalmar Key got out 


of the Texel, and on the 17th of April reached 
Fort Christina. Meantime the embryonic state of 
New Sweden was flourishing. The natives favored 
the Swedes above the Dutch, not surprisingly. 
The jealousy of New Amsterdam was kindled not 
a little. Kieft threatened and cajoled the Swedes 
by turns. Now he would exterminate them, and 
now he would have them remove to New Amster- 
dam and be incorporated with his own people. 
The latter project was under discussion when 
the Kalmar Key arrived. Governor Hollender 
made haste to reassure his people of permaneney 
and protection. From the red men he obtained 
a second grant, extending the territory of New 
Sweden as far as Trenton Falls. On his way to 
occupy the new purchase, the Dutch fired on him 
from Fort Nassau, on the old site of Camden; 
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he went calmly on without paying any attention 
to it, and they turned to friendliness. No further 
act of hostility was known during Hollender’s 
administration. The Swedish territorial claim 
was recognized as de facto —till it could be upset. 

Later, Myndertsen van Horst of Utrecht ap- 
plied for the privilege of establishing a patroon- 
ship in New Sweden. His petition was granted, 
but his claim was transferred to others; the es- 
tate was to be held as a fief of the Swedish 
Crown, and there were certain restrictions as to 
trade and religion. An expedition was fitted 
out, and in November 1640 Hendrik Hoochcamer 
became the patroon of a large plantation on the 
Delaware about four miles below Christina. Of 
the future of this settlement not much is known; 
it appears to have soon blended with others. 

Kieft's fiasco was not the end of foreign in- 
terference. In 1640, Captain Nathaniel Turner 
of the Plymouth colony arrived in the Delaware 
and bought lands on both sides of the bay and 
river, as the agent of the New Haven colony. 
The next year George Lamberton came on a like 
errand for the same colony; but this second sec- 
tion was clearly within the limits of New Swe- 
den. One of Turner's tracts was on the eastern 
shore, and therefore not technically a part of the 
Swedish claim; so the English bargained with 
Kieft and obtained the privilege of planting a 
colony on the New Haven lands. 

While these small movements were on in the 
Delaware country, larger movements were in 
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progress in Sweden. The Governor of Gotten- 
burg, together with the governor of Varmland 
and Dal, made a proclamation with a view to en- 
couraging emigration on a large scale. The 
great attraetiveness of the new country was set 
forth. The people were exhorted to take their 
families, their flocks, and their personal belong- 
ings to the New World, and there find the begin- 
nings of a more prosperous life. A special set . 
was made at the poorer Finns, as the miners in 
Orebro and those drafted into the Swedish army 
in punishment for burning forests. The ship 
Charitas was procured, and Lieutenant Cling, 
an officer on the Kalmar Key, was appointed cap- 


tain. In May 1641 this third Swedish colony, 


numerous and well supplied, departed from Got- 
tenburg in the Charitas and Kalmar Key, and in 
the after part of summer the voyage was safely 
eoncluded in Delaware Bay. 

In the interim, the English settlers on the east 
shore had given vent to their ambitions on the 
west side also. Just above the Schuylkill, by some 
kind of concession from the Indians (whose 
rights had already been purchased by the 
Swedes), a tract of land was occupied by the 
English and defended by their trading house. 
Hearing of this, Kieft sent two sloops into the 
Delaware to expel the New Haven intruders al- 
together from that region. This aggression of 
the English had brought the Dutch and Swedes 
into alliance against the common enemy. The 
English were so few in number that they were 
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easily taken and transported to Fort Amsterdam. 
Subsequently they were sent to New Haven. By 
the time the news of the expulsion of the English 
reached Boston, Governor Winthrop was able to 
say that the prevalence of sickness among the New 
Haven adventurers on the Delaware had occa- 
sioned their withdrawal. 

After this episode, the colony of New Sweden 
reached the climax of its prosperity. As in so 
many other instances, the enterprise had got away 
from the original company which was chartered 
to promote it. New Sweden could not longer be 
said to be the commercial property or territorial 
appanage of the South Company, or of any other 
company. Individual courage and quick adapta- 
tion to changing conditions had in this instance, 
as at Jamestown and Plymouth and Quebee, been 
both the factor and the guarantee of success. 

The affairs at New Sweden were conducted by 
Governor Hollender until 1641, when he was su- 
perseded by Johan Printz. The history of the 
colony under his rule will be given hereafter. 
There was much prosperity among the Swedes on 
the Delaware, and commerce flourished from the 
first. The satisfied settlers, comparing the loveli- 
ness of the country with the bleak and forbidding 
aspects of the Fatherland, sent home enthusiastic 
deseriptions, and many others came to join them. 
At one time, in 1640, a large number of immi- 
grants had to be turned back from the erowded 
vessels. 'The banks of the bay and river, on the 
western side, were dotted with little hamlets built 
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after the pieturesque manner of the Swedes. On 
every hand were seen the evidences of well-directed 
enterprise. In fact, no other European colony 
established on the American coast before the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century was planted under 
more favorable circumstances, or by more cheer- 
ful and intelligent people, than was the little state 
of New Sweden. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ENGLISH COLONIAL ENTERPRISES OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY : 


In the current chapter we shall continue the 
narrative of voyage and discovery under English 
patronage after the epoch of John Cabot. Two 
or three circumstances tended strongly to dis- 
courage the prosecution of his work. 

Henry VII. was cautious, somewhat sluggish, 
and very averse to expenditure not promising im- 
mediate return. Henry VIII. in the first part 
of his career was absorbed in continental schemes; 
later for years he was solieitous not to antago- 
nize the Pope. Neither sovereign felt able to defy 
the seemingly irresistible power of Spain, by 
trenching on the possessions assigned her by Alex- 
ander's bull. It was not till the time of Elizabeth 
that England fully felt her strength and recog- 
nized Spain's weakness, and began to claim the 
sea as her own. Furthermore, that astute sover- 
eign perpetually held over Spain's head the blud- 
geon of a possible alliance with France, which 
eould have stripped Spain of every outlying pos- 
session. Spain therefore writhed and clamored, 
but dared not strike. 

Nevertheless, the sea route to the Indies was 
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sixteenth century. In 1527, the first westbound 
voyage under the English flag after John Cabot's 
second one was undertaken. In May of that year, 
the Mary of Gwilford and the Samson were sent 
out of the Thames, at the command of Henry 
VIIL, to find a Northwest Passage. But the 
voyage was fruitless. The Samson was lost in a 
storm off Newfoundland; the Mary of Guilford 
gained the eoast near Belle Isle, but accomplished 
nothing further. 

After this trial, another lull of nine years’ 
duration ensued; then a certain Master Hore of 
London, in April 1536, undertook a colonizing ex- 
pedition to America. Two ships, the T'rinitie and 
the Minion, were equipped, and one hundred and 
ten persons were induced to join the adventure. 
They took the natural route from England to 
America, by way of Newfoundland; but the voy- 
age was two months long, stormy, and nigh de- 
struction. Provisions were exhausted; there was 
no capable management; the intending colonists 
were about to perish. They were on the verge of 
cannibalism when a French ship came in sight, 


“well-furnished with vittails.’’ Upon this vessel 


did the desperate Englishmen seize, regained their 
vigor on its fresh food, and set sail for England 
in it. The Frenchmen were left to return in the 
leaky English vessel. For this outrageous pro- 
ceeding the king reimbursed the despoiled French- 
men from the privy purse. This was Henry’s last 
act of patronage; he gave himself henceforth to 
home administration, including the contrivance of 
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new divorces (by the axe or otherwise) and the 
settlement of old questions in theology. 

During the short reign of the ill-starred Ed- 
ward VI., only a single maritime adventure was 
sent out, and even this was not directed to the 
American eoasts. It was to find a Northeast Pas- 
sage to the Indies. The adventure of Willoughby 
and Chancellor is a most pieturesque and fasci- 
nating story, but cannot here be given space. In 
brief, Willoughby with two of his ships was ice- 
locked in a Lapland harbor, and there he and all 
his crew were found frozen into statues. Chan- 
cellor with the other ship, separated from him by 
storms, made his way into the harbor of Arch- 
angel on the Dwina, and succeeded in penetrating 
the country inland to Moscow. Thus the kingdom 
of the Muscovites was made known to Western 
Europe. Meantime Edward's half-sister Mary had 
succeeded the sickly boy. As a result of the expe- 
dition, the Muscovy Company was organized, and 
chartered by Mary on February 6, 1555. It was 
destined to a great career, changed the channels 
of trade, influenced the course of legislation, and 
affected the dreams and destinies of nations. 
It was one of the sources of those movements 
which planted New Amsterdam on Manhattan 
Island, and thus became a permanent factor in 
the history of our colonies. 

But Mary’s time was brief, and her aspira- 
tions were set on other things than commerce. 
Saint she would fain have been, incubus she was. 
In November 1558 she gave place to her half-sister 
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Elizabeth. Not alone was the latter of a different 
mold, but the triumph of Protestantism let loose 
John the energies of free action and free thought. 
Hawkins Within four years. of her accession, a commercial 
expedition was prepared, of which the command 
was given to John Hawkins of Plymouth. With 
three vessels and one hundred men he sailed, in 
October of 1562, to the coast of Guinea, primarily 
on à slave hunt, which the morals of the age not 
only tolerated but approved. Hawkins’ father 
William has the bad fame of having first seduced 

his countrymen into this practice. 

How again and again he raided the African 
coast, gathered cargoes of negroes, and exported 
them as slaves to Hispaniola, loading his ships 

Raidstho With hides, ginger, sugar, and pearls, and earning 
Spanish enormous profits in England; how he impudently 
sone, Sent some of the ships to Spain, and would sell 
to the Spaniards the merchandise he had gathered 
from their own colonies; how the outraged Span- 
iards seized and confiscated the ships and their 
cargoes; and how the avenging fevers and the en- 
raged natives decimated his erews—all this can 
only be hinted at. But one memorable voyage 
directly concerns our history. In 1565 occurred 
his reseue of Laudonniére's starving colony in 
Florida, already related, with how Ribault just 
then eame out and kept them in America. It was 
a rescue unto death; for the Huguenots were ex- 
terminated. As for the English captain, he with 
his four vessels, laden with treasures of gold, sil- 

ver, pearls, and gems, returned to England. 
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Captain Hawkins gave in London a glowing 
account of De Leon’s Land of Flowers. Hawkins, 
like so many early navigators, is an excellent 
describer; unlike some, he sticks to the truth. His 
description of the natural features and social im- 
provements in Florida, and of the eustoms and 
manners of the Indians, is so careful, accurate, and 
full, as to be still accepted with little allowance.! 
From this source we have the first authentie ac- 
count of conditions in the present United States, 
at an earlier period than in any other section save 
New Mexico. 

Hawkins became par excellence the slave- 
merchant of his times, rich and honored. English 
noblemen joined their capital with his; it is said 
- that Queen Elizabeth had a financial interest in 
his voyages. Slave-hunting became the bonanza 
of the age. His later adventures do not concern 
us. He became a member of Parliament for Plym- 
outh, treasurer of England, and one of the chief 
of the heroes who destroyed the Spanish Armada 
in 1588. In 1595 he undertook a joint expedition 
with his young rival in fame, Francis Drake, 
against the Spanish settlements in the West In- 
dies; in part to rescue his son, who had fallen 


1 Thus, for example, speaking of corn, Hawkins says: “ It maketh 
good savory bread and cakes as fine as flower;”’ also, ‘‘It maketh good 
meal, beaten and sodden with water, and eateth like pap wherewith 
we feed children;’’ also, ‘‘It maketh good beverage, sodden in water 
and nourishable, which the Frenchmen did use to drink of in the 
morning, and it quenched their thirst so that they had no need to 
drink all the day after." The Captain describes the long-house of the 
Florida natives as being ‘‘like a great barne, in strength not inferior to 
ours;’’ etc. 
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into Spanish hands. But the fleet was over- 
matched and defeated, and the aged Sir John died 
at sea off Porto Rico on the 12th of November. 
He was the first great creator of English naval 
supremacy. 

For many years the deeds of his still more 
famous companion and kinsman Drake, born in 
1540, are apart from our history. In the expe- 
dition to the Isthmus in 1572, it is true, he gained 
his first view of the Pacific and a dream of explor- 
ing its waters; but not for several years longer 
was his vision realized. Then, after a wonderful 
war-voyage in which he had swept the seas pro- 
claimed by Spain as her own, captured a host of 
ships, and loaded his own with millions of dol- 
lars in gold and silver besides other splendid treas- 
ures, he found himself in 1579 on the coast of 
Peru with the vengeful Spaniards thick on his 
path. 

To sail straight homeward was to lose his 
spoils if not his life. He formed the design of 
making his way first northward along our west- 
ern eoast, and turning thence to the right through 
the Aretie seas. Possibly he might find the west- 
ern opening of the long-sought Northwest Pas- 
sage to India. At any rate, once in the far north, 
if this eoveted ocean-way was barred, he might 
fall back from the high latitudes, eross the Pa- 
eifie in the wake of Magellan, and return by the 
cireumnavigation of Africa. It thus happened 
that, first of white men, he traced northward the 
eoast of Mexico, California, and Oregon. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


x, 
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The voyage of the Pelican, Drake's vessel, 
continued northerly until the 3d of June. Then, 
at the forty-second parallel, off the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, between Cape Mendocino and Point St. 
George, there was a great change in the tempera- 
ture and atmospherie conditions. From a warm 
and sunny air the weather suddenly turned bit- 
ter eold; both ship and erew were coated with ice 
and sleet.’ No good harbor was visible, and for 
rest and repairs he turned to the south in search 
of a safe haven. 

Receding for a distance, the captain came to 
an inviting entrance and a large inclosure of wa- 
ter which were not improbably the Golden Gate 
and the bay of San Francisco? In this beautiful 
water Drake remained nearly two months,—the 
weather continuing “very cold,’’—and made the 
acquaintance of the Indians on the shore. These 
were most friendly, and brought tokens of sub- 
mission; and the Captain claimed the country in 
the name of Queen Elizabeth. The Indians 
thought their visitants to be of an immortal race, 


1 The latest writers consider this a figment, by an ignorant compiler. 


2 This is a question so difficult and so much contested that no cer- 
tain conclusion can be drawn. The first barbor Drake would come to, 
going south, was Bodega Bay: the second, ‘‘ Jack’s Bay," or by old 
traditions, “Sir Francis Drake's Bay"; the third, the Golden Gate. 
The parallels are given differently in different narratives, and do not 
just fit either one. The strongest argument for the first is, that under 
his cireumstances he was not likely to skip a sufficient harbor, in hope 
of a grander one he did not need. The second has no “points” save 
its name, of unknown origin. As striking an argument as any for the 
third is, that there was a traditional ‘‘ Puerto Francisco ”on this coast 
for generations before the Spanish discovered or rediscovered the bay, 
and gave it that name as being the one meant. It seems likely that 
the real godfather was Francis Drake and not St. Francis. 
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and not unwillingly accepted Drake as their king. 
The fame of the great ship spread afar. Many 
hundreds gathered to do homage to the foreign- 
ers, and were going to offer sacrifices, but the or- 
thodox Drake would permit no sacrilege. He 
would only grant the natives the privilege of 
crowning him. According to Chaplain Fletcher, 
the California aborigines had much the same 
characteristics as their descendants of the pres- 
ent day. 

Before leaving the harbor, Drake made a 
short ineursion into the interior. He found an 
““infinite company” of fat deer; also those curi- 
ous conies with bag under chin, in which they 
store their food; also traces of the precious met- 
als, of which he says, “There is no part of earth 
here to be taken up wherein there is not some 
special likelihood of gold or silver." Before set- 
ting sail, he erected on the shore a stout pillar, 
bearing a plate of brass inseribed with the name 
of his sovereign; under which, to be seen through 
a hole therein, was placed a silver sixpence bear- 
ing the effigy of her majesty,—the single but un- 
equivocal symbol of Elizabeth's sovereignty. 

The Indians were loth to lose the companionship 
of their new-found friends. The natives wept 
and entreated; they burnt sacrifices. Drake had 
to employ a bit of acting in order to get away. . 
He and his men at a given signal lifted up their 
loudest voices, and began to sing psalms and to 
chant the. prayers of the church. The natives 
were awed into ceasing opposition. On the 23d of 
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July the English sailed out of the Golden Gate. 
On the headlands around the bay the Indians 
kindled their sacrificial fires. 

To this country Drake gave the name of New 
Albion. The name appears on all maps of the 
time, and for many years afterwards; an English 
claim of right prior to either French or Spanish 
California is ours by every title. Not, however, 
for nearly two hundred years after the English- 
man’s departure, did white men colonize and pos- 
sess it; only in the year 1770 did the establish- 
ments of the Spanish Jesuits, spreading north- 
ward from Old California and Mexico, appear in 
the country north of the Gila and the Colorado. 

The Pelican, making its way along the shores 
of China and through the Malacca straits, fol- 
lowed the well-known course to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and sailing around Africa, came back to 
the harbor of Plymouth on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1580. This was the first circumnavigation 
of the globe by Englishmen. The hero of the 
voyage was received with the enthusiasm of his 
eountrymen, and with great favor by the Queen, 
who knighted him on his own ship, and sat at a 
banquet with him in the cabin. She then gave a 
special order that the vessel which had so bravely 
earried the flag of England around the world 
should be preserved intact as a memento of the 
great event. Thus it was that when, a century 
later, in the reign of the second Charles, the 
time came for the famous old ship to be broken 
up, a memorial chair was constructed out of the 
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Spain's arrogant monopoly. Englishmen there- 
after not alone eared naught for Spain's preten- 
sions, but took delight in bearding them and set- 
tling where they would; openly reprobated by 
the government, but not much disapproved at 
heart or checked in act. Other famous expedi- 
tions they encouraged, as those of Frobisher and 
Davis, Bylot and Baffin, to find the Northwest 
Passage. But we must turn to those which led at 
once to the creation of English America. The 
voyages of mere discovery and exploration—to 
find new lands for gold or silver, or new routes to 
India—we have now done with: our business is 
with express and definite colonies. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert of Devon may be re- 
garded as the first rational promoter of English 
colonization in America: the first to organize 
bodies for the special end of planting colonial 
states, not merely taking along on explorations a 
few volunteers with nothing to bind them. Sir 
Humphrey, born at Compton, near Dartmouth on 
the sea, was an educated gentleman with the spirit 
of an old Viking; like so many Englishmen in 
that age, with the intoxication of boundless ad- 
venture and of the close-lying possibilities of 


equally boundless discovery to keep their blood, 


athrill. An ardent Protestant, he fought for the 
Huguenots in France, for the Dutch in the Nether- 
lands, and against Spain always; he saw long 
service in Ireland, and as governor of Munster 
won an honorable name. As early as 1566 he had 
petitioned the Queen for permission to search for 
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the Northwest Passage, but she had business 
nearer home for him; later, he petitioned to plant 
a settlement in Newfoundland or thereabout, as 
a vantage point to fall upon the Spanish ships. 
At last, in 1578, he was granted for six years a 
charter of discovery, colonization, and proprietor- 
ship in any land which he might find and take, 
provided it were not already the possession of 
some Christian prince. He was thus constituted 
the first of the English landed proprietaries in 
America. 

His choice was ample; and by this time the 
eastern coast of North America was fairly well 
known in outline, if many details were hazy, and 
conditions of climate and soil mostly less than 
hazy. Florida (meaning as far up as the Caro- 
linas) was effectively colonized by the Spaniards 
or within easy defensive reach of their colonies. 
The climate and fruitage of Labrador were known. 
But between the two extended through nearly 


` twenty degrees of latitude a beautiful and invit- 


ing coast, of which for long afterward Newfound- 
land was supposed to be one of the fairest parts. - 
Sir Humphrey held that these regions had been 
reserved by Providence ‘‘to be reduced into 
Christian civility (and a bulwark against Spain) 
by the English nation." He read his charter in 
public; there was eager interest, and many others 
lent their purses—among them his famous half- 
brother, Sir Walter Raleigh. 

But there were divided counsels from the start; 
and by one of the strangest of those intertwinings 
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of motives so common in the Middle Ages and 
some later centuries, many Catholies favored and 
the Protestant offieials opposed it. Elizabeth’s 
savage persecution of the Catholics, in retaliation 
for and as security from the foreign attempts to 
assassinate her, had made their leaders contem- 
plate a refuge in the New World, where many a 
persecuted sect and race has found it since; two 
Catholic gentlemen had actively promoted Gil- 
bert’s petition, and had taken shares in the 
enterprise to smooth the way for their purpose. 
Sir Humphrey and Raleigh headed, in order to 
baffle Catholicism, an expedition which Catholie 
leaders assisted in financing in order to reinforce 
it. On the other hand, the Lords of Council of- 
ficially discouraged the undertaking. The Spanish 
authorities made constant complaint— quite just, 
save that they were claiming a monopoly against 
natural right—of the depredations done to their 
commerce by the English in the western waters, 
and the Council would not openly foment further 
trouble, though they and their mistress secretly 
sympathized. 

On the 19th of November, 1578, Sir Humphrey 
at last got away from Plymouth, with seven ships 
and one hundred men (reduced from eleven ves- 
sels and four hundred persons first collected) ; 
only to fall into a conflict with the Spaniards at 
sea, by whom he was worsted, losing one of his 
ships and being wellnigh driven back to port. The 
enterprise was crippled by its losses, and he would 
not risk proceeding with what was left.. So the 
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voyage has no history save its conclusion, which 
was a return to England in the spring or early 
summer of 1579. 

In the same year Sir Francis Walsingham 
sent a vessel to the ‘‘Norumbega’’—probably the 
Penobseot—under Simon Ferdinando, a Portu- 
guese pilot resident in England, who bears an 
undeservedly ill name from the misfortunes of the 
Roanoke colony afterward. 

The next year, 1580, Sir Humphrey sent John 
Walker to the Norumbega; he found a silver 
mine, where much silver and gold has since been 
found. Gilbert was planning another colonial ex- 
pedition of his own, which for some time hung 
fire from the same old eauses. But Raleigh up- 
held him at court, and Elizabeth's professed dis- 
approval was probably not very acute; she finally 
sent him a letter of cheer, and a golden figure- 
head for his ship. To raise funds, he shared his 
rights with a considerable company of stockhold- 
ers; the Catholics again came forward, and secured 
from Elizabeth what had till then been: denied — 
permission for Catholics to become colonists. 
Doubtless some of these were among the two hun- | 
dred and sixty whom Sir Humphrey finally gath- 
ered; for good or ill we do not know. Some of 
these were of good parts, orderly and industrious; 
but the bulk were a rabble whose records would 
not bear either social or legal inspection—ne’er- 
do-weels shipped off with a few pounds because 
they eould, not be kept at home for so little, jail- 
seum, pirates, or weakly vagabonds scarcely robust 
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enough to commit a erime. Most were ostensibly 
laborers or artisans; a number were mere adven- 
turers. 

Finally, in June 1583, Sir Humphrey succeeded 
in getting off on his second (and last) expedition, 
with five vessels: namely, the Raleigh, the larg- 


est ship (furnished by Sir Walter), the @olden. 


Hind, the Swallow, the Delight, and the Squirrel. 
Not far had he proceeded, however, when Sir 
Humphrey was deserted by the Raleigh. The of- 
fieers and their friends alleged that a pestilence 
had broken out. This was so common an event 
before and after that we need feel no incredulity; 
but Gilbert naturally thought it more of mind 
than of body, complained bitterly of this treachery, 
and wrote to his friends beseeching them to make 
an example of the knaves. With the other vessels 
he prosecuted his voyage, and finally debarked 
at St. John's, Newfoundland. For cargo he had 
a great supply of toys, gewgaws, and conceits, 
known to be desired by the natives; glass beads and 
hobby-horses were seemingly even more esteemed 
than hatchets. 

Not a few fishermen and transient comers, 
both French and English, were already there, dis- 
posed to fraternize with the new colonists. In 
the presence of the motley assemblage, Sir Hum- 
phrey read his patent and took formal possession 
of the country. A pillar bearing the arms of 
England was reared, and its territorial claim 
was declared to extend —right, left, and inland,— 
for six hundred miles. But nature and human 
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character had the final word. Sickness broke out; 
there were several deaths; and diseipline could not 
be maintained. 

Disaffection grew rife. The worthy wished to 
be taken somewhere away from the worthless; Sir 
Humphrey could not control the latter, and at last 
put the sick and those who were wild for return 


on board the Swallow and sent them back to 


England. After this he coasted perilously around 
the shores of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Sable Island; buffeted with winds and beclouded 
with fogs. At length the Delight was driven 
ashore and broken to pieces; only fifteen of those 
on board were rescued. Most of those who per- 
ished were malefactors transferred from the 
Swallow, and their destruction was deemed the 
judgment of Heaven: on the way across she had 
run down a French fishing vessel, and the officers 
and crew left the inmates of the wreck to perish 
at sea. 

The affairs of the expedition went from bad 
to worse. 'lhe supplies failed; the storms were 
unceasing. There was but one auspieious event. 
At St. John’s Sir Humphrey had obtained what 
the assayer declared to be silver ore; it was lost 
in the Delight, but his colonial dream gained 
solidity in the vision of silver mines. The Queen 
would now help to equip new fleets, to gather 
treasure in which they should share; and he would 
prosecute the colonial enterprise at some point 
further south. With the remnant of his men, 
he set sail for England. 
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But the end drew nigh. Sir Humphrey had 
taken for his own vessel the smallest one, the lit- 
tle Squirrel of only ten tons burden, overloaded 
with guns and tackle. He was advised to leave 
it and seek the Golden Hind for safety; but he 
refused. The real heroism in his character 
flamed bright. “I will not," said he, ‘‘forsake 
my little company with whom I have passed so 
many storms and perils." South of the Azores 
a storm broke on them, and increased to a hurri- 
cane. On the evening of the 9th of September, the 
Golden Hind drew near enough to hail her tiny 
mate. Sir Humphrey was sitting in the stern with 
a book in his hand; and to the call he answered 
back without trepidation, “We are as near to 
heaven by sea as by land." The night was star- 
less; all of a sudden the Squirrel’s lights went 
out, and she never reappeared above the unre- 
vealing sea. 

Thus in disaster ended the first proper experi- 
ment of English colonization in America. But a 
greater man was waiting to take up the unaccom- 
plished task. Sir Walter Raleigh may well be 
reckoned as one of the most extraordinary person- 
ages of a mighty age. He was now thirty-one. 
He possessed in a high degree several elements of 
pre-eminence. He was a born courtier. He had 
the poetie frenzy. He became a historian. He was 
a civil and military officer of no mean rank. He 
had at once, courage, dash, and sagacity. During 
the life of his half-brother, in whose passions and 
enthusiasms he shared, Raleigh deferred to him; 
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for Gilbert was twelve years his senior. But when 
the elder hero perished, the younger came speed- 
ily to the fore. 

In the preparation of Gilbert’s fleet, Raleigh 
contributed the ship named after him, at an 
expense of two thousand pounds. When the fate 
of Gilbert and his companions was reported, Sir 
Walter was aroused to a high pitch of determina- 
tion that his brother’s enterprise should not perish 
with him. Sir Humphrey’s charter was about to 
expire; but Sir Walter had little diffieulty in pro- 
euring from the Queen a new patent, which was 
issued March 25, 1584. 

This instrument was drawn with special refer- 
ence to the work of colonization. Sir Walter was 
commissioned to plant colonies in any “remote, 
heathen, and barbarous lands not actually pos- 
sessed by any Christian prince nor inhabited by 
Christian people." These colonists should have 
*all the privileges of free denizens and persons 
native of England, in such ample manner as if 
they were born and personally resident in our 
said realm of England." As for government, 
that should be “according to such statutes as shall 
be by him [Sir Walter] or by them [the colo- 
nists] established; so that the said statutes or laws 
eonform as near as conveniently may be with 
those of England, and do not oppugn the Chris- 
tian faith or in any way withdraw the people of 
those lands from our allegiance." 

Sir Walter speedily prepared two ships for 
his enterprise. Like every Englishman, he was 
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convinced that Spain had no valid claim to 
the American coast north of Florida. To this 
balmy and fertile region, not the bleak Labrado- 
rian coast, he accordingly directed his endeavor. 
His ships were placed under Philip Amidas and 
Arthur Barlowe. The Queen forbade Sir Walter 
to aecompany the expedition personally; but his 
fleet left England under good omen on the 10th 
of May, 1584. Sailing by way of the Canaries 
and the West Indies, on the auspicious 4th of July 
they reached the American coast. Their landfall 
was on the shore of Carolina. From the woody 
western horizon the fragrance floated to the 
Englishmen ‘‘as if they had been in the midst of 
some delicate garden abounding with all kinds of 
odoriferous flowers." 

Coasting northward about one hundred and 
twenty miles, Amidas and Barlowe came to the 
island of Wocoken, at Ocracoke Inlet. Here the 
boats were manned and sent ashore, and the 
officers took possession in the name of the Queen. 
The inlet furnished a safe retreat. As to the 
eountry, that was described by the historiographer 
of the expedition, in his report to Sir Walter, 
as being “very sandie and low towards the 
water's side, but so full of grapes, as the very 
beating and surge of the sea overflowed them, of 
whieh we found such plentie, as well there as in 
all places else, both on the sand and on the greene 
soile on the hills as in the plaines, as well on 
every little shrubbe, as also elimbing towards the 
tops of high cedars, that T thinke in all the world 
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the like abundance is not to be found; and my- 
selfe having seene those parts of Europe that 
most abound, find such difference as were incred- 
ible to be written." For animal life, the island 
had **many goodly Woodes full of Deere, Conies, 
Hares, Fowle, even in the middest of Summer, 
in incredible abundance." The various kinds of 
trees were indescribable for variety and excel- 
lence. 

To bring the interest to a climax, three Indians 
came out to the island and tried to communicate 
in a friendly way with the Englishmen. Then 
followed a larger company of ‘‘fortie or fiftie 
men, very handsome and goodly people." The 


““king”” had been recently wounded, and could not 


appear. But his brother Granganimeo came as 
his representative, bringing a wife and three 
children clad and adorned in the native fashion. 
There was a liberal display of pearls and coral; 
a few ornaments of silver; a greater number of 
copper gewgaws. The royal brother had a broad 
unpolished band of gold across his brow. The 
natives wore their hair long, hanging to the 
shoulders or down the back; mostly black, “and 
yet,’’ says the recital, “we saw children that had 
very fine auburne and chestnut-colored haire." 
'This has been credited to some shipwrecked white 
mariners, who remained there a few weeks while 
their vessel was repaired. Varieties of color in 
hair and eomplexion, especially in children, are 
not uneommon in native tribes; many baseless 
speculations have been built upon them. 
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Very agreeable was the intercourse then estab- 
lished between the natives and the whites. In a 
short time, Captain Barlowe with a company of 
seven men put off in a boat, and made his way to 
Granganimeo’s headquarters on the island of 
Roanoke. This was a village at the upper end, 
containing nine houses superior to the ordinary 
native wigwams. The chieftain’s wife enter- 
tained her interesting foreign visitors with a gen- 
erous feast. 

Thus, until the latter part of August, the 
Englishmen passed the time in leisure and dalli- 
ance. Amidas and Barlowe showed the racial in- 
stincts by kidnapping two of the natives, whom 
they carried with them on the return voyage, 
reaching England about the middle of September. 
The enthusiastic descriptions which the band gave 
of the country might well have come from some 
book of romance or fable. Many the congratula- 
tions, and great the excitement. Elizabeth was 
delighted with the results of her favorite cour- 
tier’s enterprise; not least that he gave the new 
country the name of Virginia in allusion to the 
Maiden Queen,—the second permanent name, 
after Florida, of a North American colony, and 
the first of an English one. 

The preparation of a large colony was at once 
undertaken. Seven ships were fitted out; one 
hundred and seven colonists were gathered, and 
supplied with all things necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent community. As gov- 
ernor of the colony was appointed Ralph 
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Lane, later Sir Ralph; but the expedition was 
commanded by Raleigh’s cousin Sir Richard 
Grenville, as his representative. Captain Philip 
Amidas was appointed Lane’s lieutenant. The 
general character of the colonists was good. Two 
were of still unforgotten note: Thomas Caven- 
dish, himself a distinguished navigator, destined - 
to enact a part like Drake’s in the ocean drama 
of the age; and Thomas Hariot, one of the fore- 
most mathematicians of his age, and whose ‘ Briefe 
and True Report" (with De Bry’s famous illus- 
trations) is one of our earliest authorities on Vir- 
ginia. 

The new expedition left Plymouth on the 19th 


of April, 1585; but it was only on the 26th of June 


that the fleet anchored at Wocoken. Explorations 
were begun in various directions; but the leaders, 
Grenville and Lane, were at enmity, and Lane was 
madly suspicious. Three native villages were dis- 
covered on the southern shores of Pamlico Sound. 
In one of these a silver cup was thought to be 
stolen by the natives. Hereupon the English fell 
upon the Indians, burned their town, and de- 
stroyed their cornfields. Such was the beginning 
of a hostility between the two races which was 
not ended in two centuries of warfare, until the 
native peoples of Virginia were destroyed or 
deported to new seats beyond the Mississippi. 
The colony was established on Roanoke Island 
in July. Grenville sailed for England for new 
supplies and additional volunteers. Lane built 
a fort for defense. Then he began a thorough 
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exploration of the country for more than two 


hundred miles northward and southward, reaching. 


inland to a varying distance. It soon appeared 
to Lane that Roanoke Island was not well chosen. 
The friendly Indians brought him a tradition of 
a more favorable place about four days’ jour- 
ney distant; there was a great bay (Chesapeake) 
reaching far inland, and an island here (Craney 
Island) well suited to the English enterprise. 
Governor Lane determined to go thither when 
the ships returned. 

By this time the Indians throughout Virginia 
had become distrustful or hostile. Whenever 
Lane sought to open intercourse with them they 
either fought or receded into the interior. Since 
the English depended largely on the resources of 
the country, the hostility of its people soon brought 
distress. On one occasion, while Lane was ex- 
ploring a river, which according to a native report 
ran westward into the Pacifie, the explorers were 
obliged to eat their own dogs or cut short their 
quest. They chose the former, but were at last 
driven back by the Indians to Roanoke, where they 
found the colonists on short rations, with no im- 
mediate prospect of rescue or betterment. 

The governor now deemed it expedient to divide 
the company into three parties, and to send them 
out in as many directions to get what they could 
until Grenville’s return. He was already long 
overdue. Lane himself, hearing from an Indian 
hostage that the ““king”” was about to attack them, 
anticipated the blow by falling upon his village 
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and putting him and several of his principal men 
to death. 

In this desperate condition of affairs, the colo- 
nists were rescued by the unexpected arrival at 
Roanoke of Sir Francis Drake. That hero had 
come hither with his fleet of twenty-three ships, 
after his effective work done on the Spaniards in 
the West Indies, at Cartagena, and off the Florida 
eoast. Drake generously offered his services to 
Lane and his company. He would carry them 
back to England, or would put a ship at their dis- 
posal, with supplies for their maintenance until 
communication could be reopened with the home 
country. The courageous Lane chose the latter 
alternative; but a storm spoiled the arrangements, 
and at length Lane and his colonists accepted 
Drake's offer of a return to England, arriving in 
Plymouth on the 27th of July, 1586. 

Though the enterprise had encountered a seri- 
ous backset, there had been no great disaster; only 
four men of the eolony had been lost. The colo- 
nists were at least able to return with graphie 
and glowing descriptions of the country, which 
was beautiful even in winter, and with the first 
English sketches of scenes in America. John 
White, one of the colonists, had artistic talents, 
and busied himself with the production of water- 
eolor sketches and illustrations. 

The native productions of Virginia were also 
abundantly displayed. Raleigh was able to show 
her Majesty the plant wppowoc, to which the 
Spaniards had given the name tobacco, the West 
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Indian term for pipe. The Queen was also able 
to test for herself the quality of the potato and of 
the Indian eorn. The potato was put in eultiva- 
tion in Sir Walter's gardens in Ireland. The 
tubers developed perfectly, and a new food was 
given to mankind. As for tobacco, the art of 
smoking was learned, it is said, even by the Queen. 

Before the colony’s return, Raleigh and Gren- 
ville successively sent out provision ships to suecor 
it, but found no European inhabitants. Sir 
Richard, to retain possession of the country, left 
fifteen men well supplied (as he thought) for two 
years’ occupation of Roanoke Island. Raleigh, 
however, took Lane's word that the Chesapeake 
country was a more desirable location than Roa- 
noke. A chartered company was formed, entitled 
*the Governor and Assistants of the City of 
Raleigh in Virginia’’; and the proprietor granted 
it a patent to plant a colony on the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Of the thirty-two grantees, nineteen 
were merchants, and furnished the requisite 
means. Three ships were provided, and a com- 
pany of one hundred and fifty persons gathered, 
of whom seventeen were women. John White, 
the artist, was chosen governor. The ship's officer 
was a certain Simon Ferdinando, before men- 
tioned. They were directed to go to Roanoke Is- 
land and take up Grenville's fifteen men. The 


1 Among these incorporators were no fewer than ten who after- 
wards appeared as members of the London Company, under whose 
auspices the first permanent English colony in America was planted; 
notably Sir Thomas Smith. 
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whole eolony should then proceed to the Chesa- 
peake. 

On the 22d of July, 1587, Roanoke Island was 
sighted, and White with forty men set out to res- 
cue the locum tenentes. Ferdinando followed 
with the ship; but it grounded on the shoals, and 
the whole party had to be debarked on the island. 
When the ship was got off, it was too late to go 
to the Chesapeake that season. Search was made 
f. Grenville’s handful, but none of them were 
to be found. Evidences were said to be found of 
their massacre by the Indians. 

As the colonists willy-nilly were present in 


Roanoke, it only remained to found there the state 


of Virginia. But the necessity of keeping con- 
stant communication with the mother country was 
pressing. The colonists decided that Governor 
White should go in person to England, and bring 
supplies and reinforcements. He should go be- 
cause his colonists had confidence that he would 
not desert or neglect them. His refusals were 
overcome by their persuasions, and he sailed away 
with the fleet. He went with a heavy heart, for 
behind him he left his daughter Eleanor and a 
new-born grandchild, the first baby of English 
parentage born within the present United States. 
Eleanor was the wife of Ananias Dare, one of 
White’s ‘‘ Assistants’? in the government of the 


1 White denounced Ferdinando as a Spaniard hired to wreck the 
scheme, and has been followed by nearly every historian since. He 
was not a Spaniard, and was highly esteemed for skill and fidelity by 
Lane and other authorities in colonial matters. 
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colony; and on the 18th of August, 1587, “Vir- 
ginia Dare" had come into the world. 

On the 5th of November, 1587, White arrived 
at Plymouth— arrived to find the kingdom in the 
throes of the expected Spanish invasion. All ves- 
sels were impressed, and every man was in de- 
mand. Raleigh, Grenville, and Lane were fully 
employed. Scarcely was Sir Walter able next 
spring to provide two ships, and dispatch them 
under Governor White to his colony. The latter 
departed on the 22d of April, 1588; but he had not 
proceeded far when he fell in with some Spanish 
vessels, and by them was defeated and obliged to 
return to England. 

All the remainder of the year 1588 was oceu- 
pied with the tremendous conflict which culmi- 
nated in the destruction of the Armada, and 1589 
with watching for a possible new one. Not until 
1590 was White able to procure the service of 
three ships for his colony. The governor thought 
to take reinforcements also, but the owners would 
accept only himself for passage. On the 15th of 
August he reached the American coast. 

It was now almost three years since he had left 
his company at Roanoke. Before his departure, 
the project was discussed of their removing into 
the interior, where the chance of survival seemed 
more favorable. This no doubt had been done, as 
White found no one on the islands. The houses 
had been demolished, and the timbers used in the 
construction of a fortress. Evidently there had 
been danger from the Indians. But the fort had 
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been abandoned so long that grass had grown 
within and around it, and the relies of the colo- 
nists had been dug up and rifled. 

But it had been agreed that if the settlers re- 
moved in the Governor's absence, the name of the 
place to which they went should be engraved upon 
a tree. If there was distress, a cross should be 
marked above it. On searching the vicinity, the 
word Croatoan? was found cut in one of the 
largest trees, but no cross therewith. Then there 
had been no active distress. Now, Croatoan was 
an island from which a certain friendly chieftain 
had eome. Governor White at once set out to 
follow this clue, and find his vanished colony and 
his loved ones. The captain of the ship agreed 
to take him thither; but storms beat them back 
day after day, and at last the captain would wait 
nolonger. White was compelled most sorrowfully 
to accept passage back to England. His heart 
was broken. He fell into despondency, made no 
further effort to regain America, and died a few 
years afterward. 

The saddest part of the story is, that had he 
been able to go forward he would have found them 
alive, and saved them from a dreadful fate. The 
Indians about Jamestown told the colonists of 
1607 that the refugees, despairing of succor, had 
dispersed among the friendly neighbor Indians 
and lived there in peace until shortly before the 
Jamestown settlement. As an Indian's notion of 


lOr Croatan, One authority says merely ‘‘ Cro.” 
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time is vague, however, it may have been some 
years before. Probably there were some inter- 
marriages, and a number of half-breeds. Then 
the malignant ‘‘medicine men’’—perhaps jealous 
of the strangers’ superior intellect and influence, 
or in revenge for the kidnapping mentioned later 
—incited Powhatan to order a general mas- 
saere. Four men and two boys were saved by 
a sub-chief to work his mines, and a girl (possibly 
Virginia Dare, sixteen in 1603), doubtless for a 
wife. The girl escaped from thence, but nothing 
further of her fate is known. The men, and pre- 
sumably the boys, were said to have removed to 
North Carolina with the tribe; though it is fair 
to say that John Smith's party, following Powha- 
tan's directions, did not find them there. "There 
are accounts in Virginia, in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, of a mixed race of superior 
eultivation dwelling in the tidewater country; not 
improbably of the blood interfused by the first 
Roanoke colony. The Hatteras Indians at the 
time of the intercolonial wars still preserved the 
characteristics of a mixed ancestry. 

In this place must be mentioned a curious epi- 
sode, which ultimately reinforced the later Pil- 
grim colony of Massachusetts, and belongs also 
with the history of its origins (see Chapter XX.). 
About 1597 the government seems to have had 
the idea of reviving Gilbert’s old Newfoundland 
scheme, or something like it; and a number of 
Separatists or Brownists, persecuted dissidents 
from the English Church, petitioned to go as such 
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a colony, pledging loyalty to the English govern- 
ment. At this time two Dutch merchants and an 
English one were planning to establish a port for 
fishing, trade, and discovery on the Magdalen Is- 
lands, off Newfoundland; and backed the petition, 
to obtain artisans for the post. The government 
allowed four to go, on the merchants’ giving bond 
that they should not come back unless they would 
agree to obey the ecclesiastical laws; and the 
brothers Francis and George Johnson, Cambridge 
graduates, Daniel Studley, and John Clarke, set 
sail on April 8, 1597. One of the two vessels was 
wrecked; the other was unseaworthy and had to 
put back; the exiles hid in London for a while 
and then escaped to Amsterdam, where they 
formed the nucleus of a little Brownist congre- 
gation. 

Raleigh, like his cousin Grenville, Ralph Lane, 
and indeed all the principal men interested in 
American colonization, was also more profoundly 
interested in the work of beating off the Span- 
iards. Without this there could be no England 
to work in or for; and not till 1603 did it end. 
Nevertheless, Raleigh longed to recover his colony 
and accomplish his eolonizing plans. To aecom- 
plish this end he leased his patent to a company 
of London merchants,--largely the old incorpora- 
tors of the City of Raleigh, headed by Sir Thomas 
Smith; but the lingering war prevented their re- 
suming the task. Then he took it up himself once 
more. In 1602, when hostilities had virtually 
ceased, he made his fifth and last endeavor to 
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succor his lost plantation, sending out Captain 
Samuel Mace to find it. The latter went treasure- 
hunting on his own account, and returned without 
making the promised effort. 

Then the courage, though not the hope, of 
Sir Walter gave way. Forty thousand pounds 
of his estate he had already expended, and failure 
was his reward. His place at the court he had 
forfeited by marrying a maid of honor. He 
had suffered imprisonment. Still he cherished 
a hope; and as late as the 21st of August, 1602, 
he wrote to Cecil urging the sending back of Mace 
to America, and saying of his beloved Virginia, 
“I shall yet live to see it an English nation." His 
later career—his twelve years’ imprisonment on 
the charge of plotting to place Arabella Stuart on 
the throne of England on Elizabeth’s death in 
1603, the classic fragment of a “History of the 
World" which he wrote in the Tower, his release 
to find a silver mine on the Orinoco, amid the 
threats of the Spaniards, the consequent affray 
with them which consigned him to the scaffold on 
the old indictment— belongs to the history of Eng- 
land rather than America. 

Yet even before the caged lion's long agony 
had begun, the train was once more in motion 


1 That the fiasco resulted from James blabbing to Gondomar is 
an obvious absurdity—a great expedition could not be fitted out in 
the dark, and the Spaniards were on the watch for months before- 
hand; but for that very reason James was wickedly to blame for 
letting Raleigh go at all. He should have known it meant a fight— 
which he had told Raleigb would cost him his head. 
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whieh was to bear his people to their final tri- 
umph. The year 1602 marks the resumption of a 
general English movement toward American trade 
and eolonization; though not yet in the volume it 
attained when the formal peace set England's full 
energies free and partially untied official hands. 
In that year went out a much more important man 
than Mace,— Bartholomew Gosnold, an old subor- 
dinate of Raleigh’s; destined to be one of the first 
settlers at Jamestown, and to leave his bones there. 
He was financed by Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, Shakespeare’s and Raleigh’s friend. 
On the 28th of March he sailed from Falmouth, 
with the Concord and thirty-two men, eleven of 
them to remain as settlers in America. This 
although, wherever his colony might fall, it would 
be upon territory already pre-empted by Raleigh. 

Gosnold’s voyage is chiefly important for his 
ocean course. The long-established and easily 
worked but tedious and dangerous route from 
Europe to America was southward to the Cana- 
ries, thence due westward to the West Indies, 
thence northward along the American coast. Fol- 
lowing a suggestion perhaps made by Verrazano, 
whose alleged letter Gosnold carried with him, he 
reduced by about one thousand miles the distance 
to our northeastern shores. 

Gosnold struck the coast of Maine near Casco 
Bay. This region he named Northland. The 
name of “Norumbega””* clung to this district, and 


1See note, page 524; and for a list of the guesses at its deri- 
vation, Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History, Vol. iii., page 184. 
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was accepted by Raleigh for the northern part of 
his patent. Gosnold sailed southward past the 
‘‘mighty headland,” as he described it, of Cape 
Cod, and thence to Cuttyhunk in the Elizabeth 
Islands, on the south shore of Massachusetts. 
Here he landed his colonists and began what he 
intended for a permanent settlement, on an island 
in a pond; built a thatched cabin for a dwelling 
and storehouse, and fortified it with palisades, 
keeping the whole matter secret from the Indians; 
and set about gathering sassafras and cedar for a 
return cargo. But when the time came for return, 
the settlers were dissatisfied with the provisions 
alloted them; revolt grew, and at last the settle- 
ment was given up and all returned to England. 
As he came back (July 23) with only “a little 
vinegar," perhaps the colonists were not wholly 
unreasonable in their fears of want. 

Soon after debarkation he met at Weymouth 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who proceeded to confiscate 
the cargo of the Concord. Gosnold had no legal 
defense, and could not have protected his part- 
ners more than himself; but his personal friend- 
ship with Sir Walter induced the latter as an act 
of graece to allow him his own share. It was not 
dishonest, but not exactly delicate. Gosnold, how- 
ever, was in all substantials a man of character. 

A year later came two expeditions, both with 
Raleigh’s license; the briefer and more disastrous 
one perhaps ultimately ‘the more important. 

One was that of Martin Pring, sent from Bris- 
tol by some merchants there and one of the 
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Hakluyts, with the Speedwell and the Discoverer. 
Starting April 10, he reached the Maine coast 
June 2, and coasted southward to and around 
Massachusetts Bay, stopping at intervals to gather 
sassafras and red cedar. Reaching Plymouth har- 
bor (two years before Champlain), he noted its 
advantages, named it after Whitson the mayor 
of Bristol, and built a ““baricado”” for protection. 
The Indians, however, seemed friendly, and the 
two races fraternized in dances and merrymak- 
ings. One of the English sailors played the zither, 
while the company, white and red, mixed in the 
uproarious dancing. The musician for his part 
was rewarded with a great store of tobacco, an 
assortment of pipes, and a collection of ‘‘snakes 
skinnes of sixe foote long." The Discoverer was 
loaded with the wild products of New England 
and sailed away for the home ports, while Pring 
with the Speedwell continued to gather cargo till 
the Indians grew hostile— probably fearing a per- 
manent fortified settlement of aliens in their 
midst. At last they set the forest on fire a mile 
around; against this the ‘‘baricado’’ would have 
been little defense, but he had made good his re- 
treat, and sailed for home the 9th of August, 
arriving October 2. 

The other was the short and ill-fated one of 
Bartholomew Gilbert to the Chesapeake Bay; 
there he was slain with four of his companions,— 
we know not why, but white men were wont to give 
plenty of good cause. Of course it may have been 
in memory of former wrongs, like the assault on 
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the Jamestown settlers at landing; but it is im- 
possible not to connect it with the massacre of the 
Roanoke colony shortly after, and the fact that 
when John Smith was captured on his famous 
journey up the Chickahominy in December 1608, 
he was taken to the Reppahannock country to see 
if he were the leader of a band who had killed 
their chief and kidnapped some of their people 
a year or two or three years before— Indian time 
is vague. Yet why should they do this when the 
white leader had been killed? Tt may be that they 
were unaware of it—he may have been wounded, 
and died on board ship. 

Two years later came a voyage more moment- 
ous than any since White's, and which directly 
led to the planting of the English Nation in Amer- 
ica. We have already stated that in 1603, Henry 
IV. of France, on the ground of Verrazano’s dis- 
eovery, had granted to De Monts all the continent 
between 40? and 46? north latitude, including the 
present State of Maine; and in 1604 De Monts and 
Champlain began to anchor the claim by the set- 
tlement at St. Croix, removed in 1605 to Annap- 
olis Bay. To checkmate this plan, a company of 
gentlemen headed by Thomas Arundel of War- 
dour and the Earl of Southampton fitted out an 
expedition under charge of George Weymouth, 
an expert navigator and searcher for the North- 
west Passage; and sent him to look up a favorable 
site in Norumbega. 

Arundel, a Catholie leader, had also in mind 
the old plan of a Catholic refuge from intolerance ; 
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if Southampton and the other Protestants knew of 
it, they probably thought England would be well 
rid of the emigrants, and there were sites enough 
for all on that enormous eoast. For the time, how- 
ever, the ultra Catholics denounced the scheme as 
yielding their fight and giving up the citadel to 
the hereties; and it was abandoned. It is notable 
that when Baltimore carried out the scheme later, 
Newfoundland was the first place selected. 

But Weymouth does not seem to have intended 
to go so far north; rather to the Massachusetts . 
coast. He met contrary winds, however, and 
changing his tack, landed on Monhegan Island, 
off the mouth of the Kennebec. There he reared 
a cross as evidence of possession, sailed far up the 
Kennebec and fixed another cross at one of the 
upper reaches, kidnapped a sagamore and five 
other Abenakis who had come aboard (to train 
them in England as guides and interpreters for 
future explorations), and sailed for home June 
16, arriving July 18 at Plymouth. There he 
speedily interviewed the governor, Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges (who on one authority was a leading 
backer of the expedition), and gave him a report 
which aroused all their enthusiasm: of noble 
streams and harbors, fertile soil, and abounding 
products of sea and land. It was the psychologi- 
cal moment; the full effects of the voyage will be 
related in the next two chapters, 


PART V. 


History of the Colonies to the Stuart 
Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE LONDON COMPANY AND THE VIRGINIA COLONY 


In the colonial efforts just detailed, the chief 
English aims were three, all in essence one,—the 
national strength and security. The first was 
commercial: to share the riches Spain was drawing 
from the New World. The means were partly to 
seize and work American territory as Spain had 
done, partly to hold fortified stations whence to 
capture the Spanish treasure fleets—the latter of 
course available only in time of war. The second 
was politico-religious: to secure part of America 
in order to reinforce England and Protestantism 
in Europe, since possession of the whole by Spain 
(now heritor of Portugal and her holdings also) 
would overwhelmingly reinforce her and Catholi- 
eism. The third was social: to draw off England's 
swarming unemployed, thrown out by capitalist 
agriculture and not yet reabsorbed by manu- 
factures, and largely driven to be vagabonds or 
criminals. 

The long-drawn Spanish war rendered all these 
plans abortive; but by 1602 it had died into embers, 
and the old purposes were cautiously resumed. 
With Elizabeth’s death in 1603, and the accession 
of a king who hated war, it eame wholly to an 
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signed by James I.,—a treaty with cowardly and 

1605 worse than needless sacrifices, at whose proposal 
Elizabeth would havelaughed. At once the former 
plans sprang into activity. 

Spain well knew the stake at issue for both; 
for years her ambassadors kept protesting to 
James against the invasion of her exclusive right 
to the continent, and urging Philip III. to expel 
the Virginians by force. But her claim was left 
unstated in the treaty, evaded by England for some 
years, and finally defied when the colony was im- 

Spanish pregnable. The English government remained 

and : x 。 

English 0 位 cially ignorant of the exact purposes of its most 
diplo- important members and its subjects; the vague 
nay understanding was that the purpose was trade, 

not colonization. Philip could not bring himself 
to actual hostilities to bar trading posts from the 
vast unoccupied northern tracts. The English 
would have liked war, to repeat the work of 
Drake, Hawkins, Newport, and others on the 
Spanish treasure ships; but they could not act 
without the King’s permission, and the Spanish 
greatly hampered the enterprise by working on 
the fears and hopes of the spineless James, and 
sometimes seizing parties en route which he would 
not allow to be avenged. 

Weymouth’s return the month after the treaty 
was executed struck the iron at white heat. His 

* published narrative and his patrons' enthusiasm 
reat 2 
English deeply stirred the nation: not only the upper 
stir and moneyed classes, but the ambitious, the ad- 
venturous, and the fortune-seekers of all classes, 
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including those anxious to resume warfare against 
Spain under another guise. He struck hands with 
fellow navigators and men of rank and position, 
in and about Plymouth; Gosnold, who had been 
pertinaciously urging a revival of his Cuttyhunk 
scheme or another like it, now gained a hearing; 
and in a few weeks England was eagerly astir 
with eolonial plans, centring about Plymouth and 
,ondon. The Plymouth interests were headed by 
Chief Justice Popham, with Gorges second, who 
divided Weymouth's Indians between them; the 
London, by the Earl of Salisbury (Burghley's son, 
secretary of state and virtual prime minister), 
with the Earl of Southampton perhaps second. 
Eight veterans of interest in America and conflict 
against Spain petitioned James for a new charter 
to settle * Virginia"; and on April 10, 1606," it 
was signed and issued. 

First claiming for England all the continent 
between 34° and 45? N. L.,—that is, from Cape 
Fear to about the middle of Nova Scotia and the 
top of Lake Champlain; just keeping well clear 
of the Spanish, and of the French on the St. 
Lawrenee, but holding the Maine coast to a nicety, 
一 the patent constituted two companies to colo- 
nize South and North Virginia respectively. They 
were designated as the First and Second Colony, 
but popularly named the London Company and the 
Plymouth Company. The first had free choice of 
any spot between 34? and 41^, the second between 


1 Old Style, as used all through this Part. Add ten days for New 
Style. 
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38° and 45° ; so that three degrees were common to 
both, and legally they could have changed places. 
The intent was doubtless to ineite rivalry in the 
companies to plant more settlements. With the 
same end, each settlement should include but fifty 
miles north and fifty south of its seat, with a 
hundred miles inward and the same seaward, or 
ten thousand square miles of land ; and to prevent 
interference, each was forbidden to settle within 
fifty miles of the other. As the Plymouth Com- 
pany failed to plant a permanent colony under this 
patent, our further comment on its provisions 
relates only to South Virginia. 

The patent included a like scheme of govern- 
ment for each colony: honestly meant and fair in 
sound, but vicious from total lack of responsibility 
to its subjects, and on the other hand not auto- 
cratic enough for stability. An oligarchy which is 
in itself a democracy is the worst and weakest of 
human institutions. Supreme over both colonies 
was a Royal Council of Virginia, resident in Eng- 
land and appointed by the king. This in turn ap- 
pointed for each an inferior council resident in 
the eolony; but those couneils once appointed 
eould ehoose and depose their own presidents, fill 
and make their own vacancies. This enabled the 
members to oust each other in succession, and by 
refusing to fill vacancies, even establish a dictator- 
ship; and made the presideney, despite an extra 
casting vote, a football of contending factions. 

The powers given to the councils show that the 
king did not at first intend himself or the Royal 
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Council to meddle very much. They were supreme 
in their districts, subject to a royal veto which 
could only act at long intervals; had power of death 
after trial by jury, of military defense (and there- 
fore aggression), of civil and criminal legislation 
(not contrary to English eommon law), of solieit- 
ing and effecting colonization, of coining money 
for colonial use, and of levying duties on all vessels 
trading at their ports for twenty-one years, with 
a free list of necessities for seven. Intending citi- 
zens must take the oath of obedience to them. The 
Church of England was established. Lands might 
be freely held of the Crown as in England, and 
descend by inheritance. The settlers were to have 
all the rights of English citizens, but without the 
free institutions by which the latter made them 
good. For the first five years, all labor and prop- 
erty were to be in common—a discouragement to 
industry and stand-by of loaferdom which heavily 
aided in crippling the colony. 

The London group, which included the old 
lessees of Raleigh’s Virginia patent, chose his 
ancient field of operations in the south; the Plym- 
outh group, specially attracted by Weymouth’s 
report, took the northern assignment. The latter 
will be dealt with in the next chapter. The grant- 
ees specifically named in the London Company’s 
charter are the first four of the petitioners: Rev. 
Richard Hakluyt, world-famed geographer; Sir 
Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, distin- 
guished military and naval commanders respec- 
tively; and Captain Edward-Maria Wingfield, 
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military officer of high Catholic stock, kin by blood 
or marriage to Southampton ana John Winthrop. 
But behind them stood its chief patron, Salis- 
bury; its chief business manager and treasurer, 
Sir Thomas Smith, great London merchant and 
official, head of Raleigh’s former lessees, first 
governor of the East India Company, and steady 
patron of voyages for the Northwest Passage; 
and a powerful group of nobles, gentry, and others, 
with whom we shall have much further concern. 

Under its auspices, in the latter part of 1606 
a colonial expedition was carefully equipped. It 
comprised the Sarah Constant of one hundred tons, 
the Goodspeed of forty, and the Discovery of 
twenty. The commander was the eminent navi- 
gator and naval hero Sir Christopher Newport, 
sailing in the first; the second was commanded by 
Gosnold; the third by John Ratcliffe ‘‘alias Sickel- 
more””—a change of name placed to his discredit, 
perhaps unfairly. Besides the crews, one hundred 
and twenty colonists embarked in the enterprise, 
nearly half of them listed as ‘‘gentlemen.’’ Eng- 
lish gentry too proud to work at home will “rough 
it’’ in foreign countries, where it is no social dis- 
grace, and these often proved willing if not very 
skillful or efficient toilers, as well as being good 
stock to found a society ; but too few of them lived 
to make them a very large factor in the final result. 
The minority was made up chiefly of agriculturists, 
earpenters, smiths, and other mechanies, a few 
assayers and goldsmiths, and some professional 
men, including two invaluable surgeons. 
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Besides agrieulture, mining, and trade, a care- 
ful search was to be made up the streams for lakes 
with outlets to the South Sea;! and any survivors 
of the Roanoke colony were to be rescued. 

On the 20th of December the fleet left Black- 
wall. Held back by eontrary winds, it issued from 
the Downs about the 8th of February, 1607. 'The 
course was the old and more easily managed, but 
longer and stormier one by the Canaries and the 
West Indies.” The American coast was sighted on 
Sunday, April 26, off Cape Henry at the southern 
entrance to the Chesapeake. A party at once went 
ashore to examine the country; they saw no signs 
of human life until returning, when they were 
assalled by Indians and two of them badly 
wounded (one a notable Captain Gabriel Archer, 
to be met again). Kidnapping was to be made 
perilous hereafter.? 

The Company had given Newport a box con- 
taining sealed (and admirable) instructions and 
the names of the local Council; not to be opened 
until arrival (a common practice in that age), as 


1 The London Company has been most unfairly gibed for think- 
ing its lands might harbor rich mines and a continental passage. Both 
hopes rested on American facts, Indian assertions, and the lack of any 
reason to the contrary. Plentiful gold was just as probable in Virginia 
as in Mexico or Peru, and there really was some; if the San Juan 
River led to Lake Nicaragua only a dozen miles from the Pacific, a 
Virginia river might welllead to a lake that flowed into it; and the 
Indians certified to both. Our knowledge after the fact is no ground 
for sneering at theirs before it, and it is hard to see why ‘‘prospecting’’ 
was sillier then than now. 

2 Gosnold had used the direct one, but less adventurous mariners 
held back. 


3 See page 621. 
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their authority did not begin until then, and earlier 
knowledge might rouse conflicts on the voyage. 
That night the box was opened, revealing the first 
list of political officials in the New World. It 
comprised the commander, his two sub-captains, 
and Wingfield, with Captains John Smith,’ John 
Martin (son of the London Master of the Mint), 
and George Kendall, other members of the Com- 
pany. Smith was under arrest on charges brought 
by Wingfield during the voyage, of joining a plot 
for a mutiny. 

Lying at anchor for a day to repair the ship’s 
boat, on the 28th they explored the waters around, 
and entered the mouth of the noble river called 
by the Indians that of Paspahegh or Powhatan,” 
which they at once renamed for King James. 


1Smith’s adventures and importance grew luxuriant under his 
chromatic imagination, and the more as time passed and witnesses 
vanished. This by itself would not prove that either was wholly 
imaginary,—able braggarts and modest weaklings are both not uncom- 
mon; but whenever his tales of his actual deeds can be tested by other 
evidence, they vary so extravagantly from the facts that it is simply 
impossible to accept any of them save as a makeshift. Their earlier 
forms cast equal discredit on the later. Still, his choice by his fellows 
as chief food-procurer, and his conduct as such, show that he was 
thought to possess and did possess energy, resource, and courage; note 
also page 644. But he was not a '' good fellow," nor loyal, nor fair; 
his whole soul was absorbed in the one thought of being not only the 
central but the single figure in all men’s eyes; and he was therefore 
so unwilling to allow any one else either influence or credit that no 
one could work with him and no one can believe him. Other traits 
will emerge as we go on. He was a poor Lincolnshire boy, born at 
Willoughby in 1579. He says that he attended the heir of the manor 
into France, became a soldier in the Netherlands, and had wildly 
romantic adventures in Central and Eastern Europe, Egypt, and 
Morocco; which would be more credible if the dates, places, events, 
and persons could by any possibility be made to hang together. 


2 The Indians identified their rivers by the tribes along them, 
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Sounding along the southern shore, the unnaviga- 
bly shallow channel made their spirits sink; but 
around a point on the north flowed a deeper one 
which raised them.again, and it was called Point 
Comfort. The following day they reared a cross 
on the southern bounds of bay and ocean, as wit- 
ness to their elaim of Virginia for England; and 
christened the spot Cape Henry, from the Prince 
of Wales, a warm patron. Its northern fel- 
low was afterwards named Cape Charles, from 
Henry’s younger brother, afterward Charles I. 
On the 30th the expedition started up the river, 
to pick out a seat and centre of the ten thousand 
square miles. 'lheir instructions had advised set- 
tling at some head of navigation for better de- 
fense and trade; but after ascending to the mouth 
of the Appomattox, they returned to within fifty 
miles of the bay and fixed on a beautiful but low- 
lying peninsula, almost an island at high tide, and 
a sure home of miasmatie fevers—again disre- 
garding the instructions. Wingfield and Gosnold 
were respectively for and against it. Possibly the 
latter was decided by its unhealthiness, the former 
by the easy defensibility of the neck against the 
Indians, and the six fathoms of water close to the 
shore, enabling the ships to lie at hand moored 
to trees without a wharf. If so, both were abso- 
lutely correct. Malaria well-nigh exterminated the 
settlement again and again; the Indians would 
have done so entirely had it been easily accessible; 
and in the very first assault the ships' guns per- 
haps averted that result. Archer had strongly 
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urged a peninsula some miles farther up, thence 
called Archer's Hope. 

Here on the 4th of May! the colony disem- 
barked with their goods. 'The Council was sworn 
in (except Smith), and elected Wingfield presi- 
dent. A triangular wooden fort 420x300x300 feet, 
to eontain the storehouses and dwellings, was at 
once begun, named James-fort (the name JAMES- 
TOWN ? soon arising for the settlement). The Ind- 
ians came lurking about here also on the first 
night. On the 18th a chief approached with a hun- 
dred followers and signaled for a parley, the Eng- 
lish to lay aside their arms: the colonists refused. 
Two days later he sent forty men with a deer 
and a request to spend the night in the fort! 

The indispensable works were at once set on 
foot, building and smithying and plowing and 
planting. In the cares for man, God was not for- 
gotten. Rev. Robert Hunt, the first English min- 
ister of the gospel in America,—an honor to his 
profession in courage, sense, and unselfishness,— 
twice each Sunday erected an altar on a board 
nailed between two trees under a piece of sail, 
read the English Church service, and preached a 
sermon, while his hearers sat on logs. 

Newport on the 21st took the shallop and 
twenty-three men, and explored the river? to the 


1Or 14th N. S. The 18th is celebrated as the foundation of Vir- 
ginia, apparently from a misunderstanding of Smith's History. 

?Then pronounced Jeamsfort, Jeamston. Hence the corruption 
“ Jimson-weed.’’ 

3 They saw near the falls a yellow-haired white-skinned ‘ Indian’’ 
boy, without reflecting that it might be one of the Lost Colony. 
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falls (Richmond). There they set up a cross with 
“Jacobus Rex, 1607," and returned. On the way 
they met an Indian who charted the river for 
them (correctly) to the end of boat navigation, 
and told them that beyond it lay the Quirauk 
mountains, and beyond those again the sea.’ This 


confirmed the hard-dying delusion that the conti- - 


nent there was but a narrow strip, and a passage 
to the Pacifie possible in every bay or wide- 
mouthed stream. 

The country seemed ''ravishing," and well 
stocked with native villages, whose inhabitants 
professed great friendliness and were very willing 
to smoke with them. These belonged to a formid- 
able though loose-knit confederacy of the Eastern 
Virginia Algonquins,? headed by the Poughatan 
or Powhatan ? tribe, to which belonged the supreme 
chief (“emperor”) Wahunsenacawh.* That po- 
tentate (generally called ‘the Powhatan,” by the 


1The motives of the Indians in these tales of gold, gems, and the 
ocean, always farther on, are often set down as treacherous. 'The facts 
will not sustain this: they made no ill use of the fools’-errands on 
which the whites went in consequence, except when at war for other 
causes. Their own enjoyment, like civilized men's, in making them- 
selves interesting to their hearers, their knowledge that these particular 
stories were welcomed by the whites, and their uncritical acceptance of 
the tales floating to them, account for it sufficiently. 


? Our map of Indian stocks in Vol. i. shows that west and south 
of the lower James were great bodies of Sioux (Monacans, etc.) and 
Iroquois (Cherokees, etc.), enemies of the Powhatan “empire.” 

3PoH-a-tun, softened Into Paw-a-tun or Po-a-tun. The modern 
Pow-ha-tan is very unlike the contemporary utterance of the great 
chief's name. 

4Said by the Indians to be the son of a fugitive West-Indian 
chief, who had won his place by prowess and organizing ability. 
"Wahunsenacawh inherited but & part of his confederacy, adding the 
remainder by conquest. He was now about sixty. 
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English simply Powhatan) lived at Werowocom- 
oco, on Putin (Powhatan) Bay of the Pamaonke ! 
River; but Newport mistook the local **wero- 
wance”” of the Powhatans,’ at a village three miles 
below the falls, for “the great Kyng Pawatah," 
and gave him a banquet? He also feasted the 
werowance Arahatec; and in striking contrast with 
the piratical adventurers who left such legacies of 
Indian hatred to their successors, enforced swift 
and stern justice, flogging a sailor on suspicion of 
merely hustling a native. 

But several werowances had longer memories, 
and were convinced, quite rightly, that white settle- 
ment involved perpetual white marauding. Chief 
of these were those of Paspahegh and of Tappa- 
hannock or Rappahannock: it was the latter’s 
predecessor who had been slain and his people car- 
ried off by whites not long before. Waiting till 
May 26, the day before Newport’s return (to be 
sure of cutting off his detachment as well), the 
allies hurled against the unfinished fort some two 
hundred warriors, who fought with a fury and 
exposure of life very rare in Indian warfare. They, 
nearly entered the fort, but by aid of the ships’ 
guns were repulsed with loss. A white boy was 
killed, however, and all the five councillors present 
.— "iPaqmaun-ke; now the York, the upper branch still called Pa- 
munkey. 

?A son of the great chief; name uncertain, but usually termed 
“Tanx Powhatan,” or “the little Powhatan" as the English called him 
on discovering their mistake. 

3Including beer, wine, and brandy. It is creditable to the chief- 


tain's strength of head that this tremendous and unwonted mixture 
only upset bim for one night. 
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wounded except Wingfield,—even he having an 
arrow through his beard,— with seven others. 

The Indians never again ventured within reach 
of the cannon; but for weeks afterward there was 
no respite from their ambushes in the thickets and 
long grass, and efforts to toll the whites into thc 
open, and on the 31st a settler was fatally shot with 
arrows. On June 14, however, the Indian who 
had charted the river came with a eompanion un- 
armed, sensibly advised them to make a clearing 
around the fort, and told them who were their 
friends and foes among the werowances—about 
half and half. 

In truth, Indian feeling there was divided 
just as civilized feeling always is; though both 
parties were good Indians, and a very little would 
consolidate them in irreconcilable hostility. Both 
dreaded white aggression and appreciated white 
implements and products; but the conservatives 
preferred to kill the whites and take their goods 
in a block, the liberals judged it better to trade for 
them. Both parties solved the problem by stealing 
them when they could. Powhatan belonged to the 
enlightened side; but the pressure from the war 
party was hard to resist, and at first the great chief 
let it have its own way. The failure of the grand 
assault perhaps strengthened his hands to re- 
press it. 

Newport was about to return to England, and 
for the colony’s welfare wished to leave concord 
behind him. His appeal (June 10) induced the 
Council to grant the commons some unspecified 
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reforms, and the commons to swear anew obedience 
and good-will; probably also to remove the ban 
from Smith and swear him in—Smith says he was 
tried by a jury and acquitted, which also is likely. 
The fort was finished, and armed with a dozen can- 
non; most of the grain had been sown; and on 
June 22 Newport sailed with the two larger ships, 
bearing a cargo of sassafras and fine wainscot- 
wood, some real gold, and a barrel of ‘‘fools’ gold” 
mistaken by the experts there (including Martin) 
and some in London for genuine, as often before 
and since. One hundred and four persons, and the 
little Discovery capable of carrying twenty-five, 
were left at Jamestown. 

"Three days after, an emissary came from the 
great Powhatan offering to make a treaty of peace, 
and to join them in war upon the hostile wero- 
wances if the latter did not comply—which re- 
minds one of the United States Confederation 
before the Constitution was adopted. Why he 
waited till this time we cannot tell: * quite prob- 
ably it took thus long to gain the upper hand for 
his policy—savage like civilized autocrats have 
limitations in national feeling. But whatever the 


1The werowances were very curious to know where the ships had 
gone, and were told it was only to Croatan. But as friend and foe 
alike sent to inquire, it was probably natural interest, from divergent 
reasons, to know whether the whites meant to stay. Smith says he 
told Powhatan, at his famous visit in the fall, that the English were 
only waiting till the leaky pinnace was repaired, when their Father 
Newport, the King of the Seas, was to carry them all back to Eng- 
land. The old chief can hardly have been deceived by this trans- 
parent fiction; he certainly was not by the other, more plausible to 
an Indian, of a blood-feud with the Monacans, 
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reason, he did in fact force this peace upon the 
war party pretty generally for a year or two— 
though they sulked, kept trying to gain a majority 
by ineiting the friendlier ones to join them, and 
broke loose occasionally. He was suspected then 
and now of bad faith; yet by their own testimony, 
the colonists broke the understanding by the most 
outrageous violence and aggression before he re- 
taliated. 

If the Indian conservatives wished riddance of 
the formidable strangers, it lay closer within their 
grasp than they dreamed. A mightier ally was 
fighting their battle within a week—the deadly 
breath of malaria from the river bottoms, first of 
many such visitations before the settlers were accli- 
mated and healthier sites were found or made. 
Before September nearly half of the settlers were 
corpses, ‘‘trailed out of their Cabines like Dogges, 
to be buried" ; among them Bartholomew Gosnold, 
and Thomas Studley the **cape-merchant," or head 
food-buyer and trader and therefore colonial treas- 
urer, who was succeeded by John Smith. A score 
of others followed, and the rest seemed likely to 
do so; at one time but a scant half-dozen were able 
to stand guard. 

Bad and meagre diet lent its aid. Newport 
was to be back in five months; but there was 
food for little over three, and all were put on 
short rations, everything in hand or got going to 
the common kettle. A pint of half-rotted boiled 
grain a day, washed down with river water brack- 
ish at flood tide and slimy at ebb, sadly lowered 
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the vitality of all. There was no game! or 
other meat except a very occasional chieken, and 
no milk; the crops were not ripe; river fish 
and fowl were not in season, and some crabs and 
sturgeon? alone helped out. Hard, rough daily 
tasks must be performed in the midsummer heat, 
and night watches kept on the bare ground, as well 
as patrols by day, however weak the men; and no 
Indian was allowed to come upon the peninsula to 
note the fewness of the defenders? Whether the 
precaution was needed or not, in September the 
natives saved the settlement by supplies of ‘‘halfe- 
ripe corn" * and game; ° during the first plenty it 
was brought in voluntarily, then bought by the 


` 1This is unexplained. Perhaps the few still strong enough to 
hunt could not be spared from the bulwarks, or feared an ambush. 

? Percy says this fish saved their lives, Smith that the sick overate 
themselves on it and died. "Very likely both are correct. 

*A number, however, ran away to the Indians, who used them 
kindly but sent them back, and their comrades flogged them out of 
any further temptation to desert. 

*The settlers’ grain was probably wheat and barley, not yet ma- 
tured. 

‘This unaccountable reversal of policy astonished the settlers 
then, and inspires much grave absurdity in modern writers still. 
But the mystery lies wholly in the supposition of both that the Ind- 
ians gave these supplies for nothing, and of the moderns that they 
knew what state the colony was in and were moved by pity. We un- 
derstand some things the participants themselves did not. For deer 
or beaver and corn they returned hatchets, pieces of copper, and 
other “trifles,” as they call them, and were surprised that the Indians 
were so easily satisfied. But these were anything but trifles to an 
Indian: to earn by a half-day’s hunting, or his squaw’s dirt-scratching, 
a tool or material for one that enriched his whole life, was a magnifi- 
cent bargain. The white man’s cheaply multiplied conveniences were 
to him labor-saving machinery that opened a new age. And the 
scarlet waistcoats and copper trinkets and blue beads were what silks 
and diamonds are now in a country town: sources of the social prestige 
or admiration dearest of all things to the human heart. 
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councillors on trading expeditions, in which Smith 
was especially active! Thus by October twenty 
men were in working condition. 

Irritable with siekness, foreboding, and the 
horrors of this charnel-house, the Couneil (or some 
of them) relieved themselves by beating and flog- 
ging their wretched underlings, and at length 
turned on each other. Archer, who had a legal 
training, and about this time was made Recorder, 
is set down by President Wingfield as the ring- 
leader in the scandalous and murderous faction 
fight that followed. Newport was gone, and Gos- 
nold dead; the latter’s strong backing and unself- 
ish purpose had kept his fractious team in order, 
and his death left them to struggle for mastery. 

First Kendall was deposed and imprisoned 
for ‘‘sowing discord between the president and 
Council." Then the president himself (on pretext 
of favoritism in doling out the pittance of food 
and the little store of liquors, and many other 
eharges, probably all untrue) was deposed both 
from the presidency and the Council by the other 
three? (September 10), and imprisoned. Later 
on he was indicted and heavily fined for slanders. 


^His later account of these trips has much more valorous adven- 
tures than his earlier; but both agree in representing the Indians as 
trying to obtain the supposedly famished whites' valuables for their own 
trifles, a hatchet or a gun for a handful of beans or grain or a piece of 
bread, and only giving a fair return when there wasno other way. They 
were very human—remembrance of which will solve many problems. 

? According to him, they made a written agreement to act as a 
“triumvirate,” and not admit “Archer or any other person" into the 
Council except unanimously. The sequel shows that this was to tie 
the hands of Ratcliffe. 
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Ratcliffe was made president, and shortly after 
scolded or struck the smith, James Read, who 
struck back or threatened to strike and was sen- 
tenced to be hanged; to save himself he implicated 
in a proposed mutiny (apparently to desert with 
the pinnace) the disgraced Kendall, who was 
promptly shot. 

Newport was behind time in returning; but 
thirty-eight settlers remained alive, and the fate 
of the Roanoke Colony stared them in the face. 
They would have sailed for England in a body if 
the pinnace would have held them all; but a pro- 
posal to have part of them voyage after supplies 
was vetoed by the rest—none of them would trust 
the others to return. But the frost had checked 
the malaria germs, and food was now abundant— 
game, wild-fowl, fish, corn, and beans. The deaths 
ceased; and with health and full stomachs, the 
“triumvirate” kept truce for a while. 

On December 10 Smith with the barge and 
nine companions set out on an ever-memorable 
trading and exploring expedition up the Chicka- 
hominy; as memorable if all its reported events 
did not happen as if they did, for the romance of 
them and the controversies over them have filled 
the world ever since. When the barge grounded, 
Smith left George Casson and five others to guard 
it, hired a canoe and a couple of Indian guides, 
and kept on with his other two men. Leaving 
the canoe and his men temporarily, he was cap- 
tured by Indians and his comrades killed. An- 
other band seized Casson and tortured him to death 
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as a sacrifice to the gods, and perhaps killed oth- 
ers; the rest escaped to Jamestown and reported 
the death of the Captain and all but themselves. 

Thereupon Ratcliffe, having the whip-hand 
with two votes, elected Archer to the Council 
in defiance of Martin. On January 2 Smith re- 
turned. Archer at once indicted him under the 
Levitieal law for causing the death of his two 
companions; Ratcliffe supported Archer, and 
Smith would speedily have followed Kendall but 
for Newport’s unexpected arrival the same even- 
ing. The seething hates that lay behind these 
murders, actual or potential, we have no means 
of explaining. 

What in fact had happened to Smith, why was 
this particular trading party assailed and not 
others, and why was he let go? The first can 
never be proved, and the others can only be 
guessed; but enough of the first is reasonably cer- 
tain! to make the others fairly inferable. 

He had struck a great hunting party of both 
Indian factions, including the Paspahegh and 
Powhatan’s brother Opechankanough, werowance 
of Pamaonke. Probably the war party slew Cas- 
son. Opechankanough ° ordered Smith's capture 


ıFrom the general agreement between his verbal report on his 
return (see Wingfield’s “Discourse of Virginia”) and his “True Rela- 
tion" written in the spring, and the satisfactoriness of the explana- 
tion. The slight discrepancy is probably Wingfield's misrecollection, 
as for once Smith's account is the more probable. 

?He seems at this time to have accepted his brother's policy, 
though rather against the grain, and quite willing to have it upset. 
His implacable hate grew from the treatment he received the next 
winter. 
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(probably the killing of his companions was a cas- 
ual incident) ; took him around to several of Pow- 
hatan's residences— during which Smith found the 
people on the verge of joining the war party 
under the Paspahegh’s solieitations; questioned 
him about English ways, and told him of the sea, 
a few days’ journey off; and turned him over 
by request to his brother Kekataugh. "The latter 
took him north to the Rappahannock people 
to see if they could identify him as the leader 
of the late kidnappers;* but all agreed that he 
was too short. He was then brought before Pow- 
hatan, who asked more questions about English 
purposes; eonfirmed his brother's stories? and 
told more of the sort; besought Smith to have his 
eolony abandon Jamestown, and come to live at 
a certain Capahowasick which he would give 
them, where Indian food should be exchanged for 
English hatchets and copper; and sent him home 
with an escort. 

The only eoherent inferences are,—since even 
Indians must have some intelligible motives of 
action,—that the hostiles, besides burning for vic- 
tims, wished to force Powhatan’s hand by break- 
ing the peace; that all regarded Smith as the real 
leader of the colony, from his ubiquity on trading 
quests, and the only one likely to have led the 
kidnapping party; and that the Powhatan fam- 
ily thought it better poliey to impress him with 


10f course it is possible that this story of kidnapping, and the 
attempted identification, were a mere ‘* blind.” 
2 See notes 1, pages 629 and 633, 
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the extent and might of their dominion, to gain 
authentic knowledge of the English intentions 
and power, and to seek a closer chance at the white 
men's invaluable goods, than to kill him.! 

The historic battle rages over the dramatie and 
world-famous story added in his ‘‘Generall His- 
torie" of 1624: the incantations by Opechanka- 
nough's **medicine-men"' to discover if he meant 
them harm; the ““pow-wow?”” in his presence be- 
fore Powhatan; his condemnation to death; his 
rescue by “the King’s dearest daughter”? Poca- 
hontas,? who laid her head beside his on the stone 
where his brains were to be beaten out with clubs, 
and claimed him for her own; and his adoption as 
a son of Powhatan. The story is not absolutely 
inconsistent with the first, but certainly does not 
fit into it, and no satisfactory explanation has been 


1Smith believed, and is followed by Alexander Brown (whose 
“Genesis of the United States" and “First Republic in America" 
have remade early Virginia history), that he was let go to lure the 
settlers into an ambuscade. Smith is always unfair to Indian pol- 
itics. See note 1, page 633. 


?** Pocahontas "' was not a name but an epithet—“ little wanton "'; 
and is used by Virginia contemporaries for some daughter of Pow- 
hatan in three different cases besides this, perhaps each but cer- 
tainly two referring to a different daughter—he had ten. There was 
a girl of ten whom Smith saw at Jamestown in May 1608; one be- 
tween eleven and twelve named Amonate, who was turning hand- 
springs naked with the Jamestown boys in 1609, and married a chief 
named Kocoum in 1610,—probably the same as the first; and Ma- 
toaka, kidnapped by Argall in 1618, and at nineteen married to John 
Rolfe in 1614, who cannot have been the same. She would have been 
fourteen in 1609, and Indian girls were dressed at twelve, as Poca- 
hontas No. 2 was. Smith's alleged rescuer and provisioner of the 
colony is identified by him with Matoaka. who is not spoken of as at 
Jamestown till brought by Argall. Purchas was told that the Indians 
concealed her true name for fear the whites would work her harm by 
magic if they knew it—a world-wide barbaric superstition. 
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given for its omission in the first account;* and 
the accessory stories he also adds tend to discredit 
its? 

Newport had sailed from England with two 
ships, full stores, and about one hundred and 
twenty emigrants, known as the “First Supply." 
One ship—the Phenix, Captain Nelson— was 
storm-bound and wintered in the West Indies. 
Newport brought to Jamestown some seventy, 
including a new councillor, Matthew Scrivener; 
insisted on the release and restoration of Wing- 
field and Smith; and broke up Archer’s plan to 
substitute for the Council government a general 
assembly of the thirty-three ‘‘commons’’—cer- 
tainly an improvement and certainly illegal. 

Five days later a fire destroyed nearly all the 
little reed-thatched settlement inside the fort,— 


l Fiske’s theory that it was to prevent intending emigrants from 
fearing to go out cannot be maintained. Smith’s whole “True Rela- 
tion" portrays the Indians from Powhatan down as utterly treach- 
erous, irreconcilably hostile to the settlers, and restrained from mas- 
sacring them only by fear of their firearms. A special story of an 
unconsummated killing would not have strengthened the unfavorable 
impression. 

2That he was in captivity ‘six or seven weeks" instead of two; 
that on his return he found “the strongest preparing once more to 
run away with the pinnace," and for the third time prevented it by 
threatening them with cannon and musketry; and that “every four 
or five days” Pocahontas relieved the settlers’ destitution with sup- 
plies of food. The first we know to be untrue. The second, if true, 
would have been alleged in the first account as the reason for the 
balked deserters trying to take his life, whereas he says that all but 
two or three were rejoiced to see him. The third implies time that 
did not elapse, as Newport’s return and his own were on the same 
day. by his own witness; besides that a little girl, in so fearful a 
winter at that, would not have been selected as head commissary, 
and no one but himself speaks of relief from any source except 
trading expeditions and Newport, nor does he in the first story. 
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dwellings, storehouses, and church. They were 
speedily rebuilt; but the loss of shelter and cloth- 
ing, in one of the most terrible winters on record, 
fatally exhausted the weaker. Many died: Smith 
in 1624 says **more than half," which may be exag- 
gerated. Food being still scant, Newport with 
Smith sailed up the York to Werowocomoco, to 
trade with Powhatan. It was very successful: 
hatchets, copper, and blue beads were exchanged 
for a pinnace load of corn and wheat, beans and 
peas. Both parties were satisfied, though each 
feared, distrusted, and watched the other. New- 
port as always practiced rigid and patent good 
faith: he took an Indian to accompany him to 
England and bring back a report to Powhatan, 
and left a white man in his place. 

A month later, April 10, Newport sailed for 
England with more samples of native products, 
and with Wingfield and Archer, leaving Ratcliffe 
with Smith, Martin, and Scrivener. He took also 
Smith’s report of a route to the South Sea at about 
40° N. L., which aroused intense excitement in 
England, hastened the return expedition, and like- 
wise caused Hudson’s discovery of Hudson River. 
Ten days after, Nelson and the Phenix arrived 
from the West Indies with about thirty more 
men; and on June 12 left again with Martin. Ac- 
cording to Smith, the latter had long been too sick 
to work, and Ratcliffe disabled by an accident, 
leaving Smith and Scrivener to do everything. 


1And pathetically, the minister’s library, to aggravate the heme- 
sickness of an educated man’s exile, 
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Considering himself not needed, Smith with a 
dozen men dropped down with the Phenix, and 
started up the Bay to find the river connection 
with the South Sea—especially via the ‘‘Pata- 
womek’’ (Potomac), which the Indians said was 
the true path—and to hunt for gold mines. Sur- 
veying the eastern shore as far as Wicomico in 
Maryland, he crossed to the mouth of the Patux- 
ent and coasted north to the Patapsco; then turned 
south, and entering the Potomac, followed it to 
the falls at Georgetown. Exploring awhile for 
mines and finding none, and told by the natives 
that the real route was by the head of the Bay, 
he returned to Jamestown July 21. The new sup- 
ply were all sick with malaria, the old worn out. 
Smith says all were at feud with Ratcliffe, and 
only soothed by his being deposed * and Smith tak- 
ing the presidency ‘by course" (he being the 
senior remaining councillor) ; but that he ''substi- 
tuted’’ Scrivener, and on account of his sickness 
left other deputies to do his work; and as the 
whole company (whose desire for Smith’s head- 
ship seems to have been easily satisfied) were too 
sick and the weather too hot to work, he left them 
to recover at leisure while he finished his explora- 
tion—probably the oddest explanation for leaving 
a post of duty ever offered. 


This is obviously untrue. Ratcliffe had two votes against two, 
and could not be removed without his own consent; and the succes- 
sion of Smith only on the expiration of his term shows that he had not 
even resigned. He may have made Scrivener acting head during his 
disability. Ratcliffe and Scrivener were both long dead when Smith 
wrote this story. 
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Leaving again on the 24th, and reaching the 
bay-head, he ascended the Susquehanna well into 
Pennsylvania; noting the lofty stature and hos- 
tile air of the Iroquoian Andastes, with French 
hatchets from Canada. Here he was told that the 
South Sea path was still north, by the St. Law- 
rence and the Lakes. Returning, he entered every 
considerable stream on the west side down to the 
Rappahannock, ascended it to the head of navi- 
gation, and arrived at Jamestown on the 7th of 
September. This exploration certainly added 
much to civilized knowledge of these regions, if 
not quite all that Smith claims; his map of the 
voyage * includes others’ chartings also. 

On the 10th he took the presidency ‘by 
course," Ratcliffe's term having expired. Ma- 
laria had carried off some twenty of the settlers, 
mostly the new ones. Newport arrived on the 
29th with the “Second Supply,”” about seventy as 
before, making on Smith's figures about one hun- 
dred and thirty in all. 'The new lot was excel- 
lent. It included two new councillors, Captains 
Richard Waldo and Peter Wynne; Francis West, 
a brother of Lord Delaware; a wide variety of 
artisans, several of them skilled foreigners to teach 
the making of pitch, tar, and turpentine, lye and 
soap, glass, wainscoting, the erection of saw-mills. 
ete.; and a gentlewoman, Mrs. Forrest. 'The lat- 
ter's maid Ann Burras (Burroughs) soon after- 
ward married John Laydon, a carpenter; the first 


1 See note, page 735. 
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English wedding in America. Their first baby 
was named Virginia. 

Newport is said by Smith to have borne two 
sets of instructions, one from the Company and 
one from the King; both most characteristic. The 
stockholders were growing wild to see some 
worthier return for their money than sassafras, 
clapboards, and bogus gold; and the King was a 
fantastie. The first was, not to return without 
finding a nugget of gold, the South Sea, or one of 
the Lost Colony. As he did return without either, 
perhaps the order was less imperative The 
second was to crown the “Emperor” Powhatan 
with a copper diadem sent by James,! make him 
presents, and contract a treaty of alliance. 

The coronation was worthy of the conception. 
The old chief was sulky, suspicious, and on his 
dignity;? even the return of his Indian tourist 
by Newport did not conciliate him. What the 

!James was “daft” with notions of kingly dignity, and would 
allow no prorane trifling with it. John Rolfe came near being in- 
dicted for treason, in marrying a royal princess without the king's 
consent, especially as his child might inherit a claim to the sover- 


eignty of Virginia! The English application of civilized terminology 
to these barbarian potentates—“kings” and “emperors” and “princes” 


, and "princesses"—was fraught with infinite confusion and multifold 


hypocrisies. 


?He said that he was a king too, and would receive presents on 
his own land or nowhere; he could fight his own battles (referring 
to a proposed alliance against the Monacans), intimated that Smith's 
blood-feud was a fable, and blunt!y declared that the Indian stories 
of the sea beyond the mountains were one— which the whites did not 
believe. This shows that the “trap” theory is untenable, or he would 
not have foregone it. In fact, he suspected some white trap, and 
would not furnish guides for Newport's exploration. The Indians 
had as little faith in the whites’ honesty of purpose as the whites in 
theirs. / 


JAMES I, OF ENGLAND, 
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English were after he knew not, but was con- 
vinced it was their own interest as against his. 
He would not go to Jamestown, so Newport and 
Smith went to Werowocomoco. He would not 
.kneel; but after mollifying him by exchanging 
his raccoon-skin robe for one of scarlet cloth, they 
managed to push his grizzled head forward till 
they got the crown upon it. Then he returned a 
few grudging gifts, and gladly rid himself of the 
*gift-bearing Greeks." 

The next task, despite Powhatan’s denial,’ was 
to follow up the James and find if it led to the 
sea. Newport took all the Council but Smith and 
Rateliffe, with Captain George Percy ? and others, 
and during parts of October and November went 
above the falls to the confluence of the upper 
James and Rivanna. They were still told that 
from the mountains above the head-waters, the 
sea could be seen; but it was not safe to go so far 
just then. 

Late in November Newport again sailed for 
England, taking Ratcliffe with him; Smith was 
president, with Serivener, Waldo, and Wynne in 
the Council. This gave Smith and Scrivener three 
votes against two; but Scrivener shortly cooled 
toward Smith and acted independently. Not long 
after, however,—early in January,—Scrivener 
and Waldo were drowned, leaving but one under- 
councillor; about April that one, Wynne, died. 
Smith, declining to appoint fresh councillors,— 


1 See note 2, on page 650. 
2 Of the original settlers; brother to the Earl of Northumberland, 
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though there were gentlemen of high family pres- 
ent, like Perey and West,—remained thereafter 
autocrat of Virginia for several months. 

As to what went on that winter and spring, 
we have only Smith’s story long after, and sev- 
eral things need explanation. He states that New- 
port left but a scant supply of half-rotted grain; 
that the sailors had traded the food, and the 
Jamestown.settlers the tools and even firearms, to 
the savages for furs, baskets, animals, etc., for 
private trade to England; and that as the Indians 
refused to sell more provisions,—probably having 
no great surplus and fearing famine themselves,— 
he (Smith) took great quantities from them by 
forced barter, in an expedition to Pamaonke 
through January and February. If he tells the 
truth, his action, however indispensable, was the 
immediate and sufficient cause of the later massa- 
eres, and the undying hostility of the natives; it 
drove every Indian moderate irrevocably into the 
war party. 

He planned to capture Powhatan and his 
storehouse by surprise, and accuses Scrivener and 
Wynne of plotting to ruin him because they ob- 
jected. He did quarter himself in Werowocomoco 
with forty armed men, terrorized the ““imperial”” 
ally into furnishing corn willy-nilly, and caused 
him to abandon the town altogether with his stores 
and find a new capital up the Chickahominy. He 
treated Opechankanough likewise, secured safety 
and provision by holding a pistol to his breast, 
and when that chief tried to ambush him laier, 
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had him dragged a prisoner to Jamestown and im- 
prisoned. Opechankanough washed out this grudge 
in seas of blood thirteen years afterward. He 
lodged in villages at will, forced the people to give 
up their food for things they just then valued 
less or for nothing, and retaliated their ambushes 
by slaying some and making others slaves. Doubt- 
less it saved the colony then, but at a dreadful 
future cost.! 

By these means he says so great a store of pro- 
visions was gathered that there was plenty to last 
till next harvest; that he made six hours a day's 
work, and gave the rest to sports; but as under the 
communistie régime thirty or forty workers were 
supporting all the rest, he sternly coerced the 
idlers by threats of punishment. The required 
manufactures * were in good progress, a well dug, 
fishing nets and wires made, thirty or forty acres 
of ground planted, a score of dwellings and two 
more blockhouses built, and a fort on a command- 
ing hill begun. 

Then, early in May, it was suddenly discov- 
ered that the corn extorted from the savages in 


tHe sneers at the other councillors and the English orders ad- 
verse to such a policy (as indeed at all opposition to constantly strik- 
ing terror into the natives) ; and says all would have starved to death 
without it. Certainly necessity knows no law; and Smith's daring, 
masterfulness, resource, and policy are made by himself to stand out 
as little inferior to Cortes’. But what of the Indian side? Can we 
expect proud chiefs and fierce warriors to like such treatment, for 
simply keeping their own food for their own hunger? Smith says 
“nothing could persuade him to starve’’: why should we expect them 
to feel differently? 


? Which he sneers at the company for requiring. 
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February had half rotted in the casks during 
March and April—such curiously perishable grain 
would better have been left to the owners; and that 
rats, bred from the ship’s vermin, had eaten most 
of the rest, and were sure to finish it. The entire 
colony had to disperse by May 10, save a few who 
guarded the fort and munitions at Jamestown; 
part to live on oysters at the banks down the river 
(causing their skins to peel off), part to fish with 
little success at Point Comfort, part billeted for 
shelter among the Indians! Over two months 
they lived in this fashion; long before it ended, 
the regular malaria had begun, eut a swathe of 
vietims among them, and left many others in lan- 
guid misery. 

Meantime the London Company had grown 
convinced, by the complaints and petitions of re- 
turned councillors and those left behind,” that the 
colony?s form of government was largely respon- 
sible for its disasters, and resolved upon a new 
one; also to draw in more stockholders, and raise 
more money; and to send larger expeditions, 


1 Why, if the winter’s tale be true,—and it is certain that this 
winter marks a revolution in Indian feeling,—they were not all mas- 
sacred, is strange. Smith says it was in fear of reprisals from 
Jamestown; but under the circumstances this is not plausible. The 
truth is, that voluntary refugees among them were never harmed. 
They religiously venerated the laws of hospitality, and from such 
guests there was no fear of aggression. Note that the murderous 
frays began as soon as the whites ceased to be helpless, and strong 
parties once more began to march through the Indian lands. Why 
was there no fear of reprisal then? But it is certainly remarkable 
that the unfortified oyster-eating and fishing bands. were not assailed. 


3The returned councillors are charged with carrying tales, but 
they could hardly carry worse ones than the truth. 
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offering more inducements to emigrants. The 
first object was attained by abolishing the 
local Couneil and substituting, not Archer’s 
plan of a democracy, but an autocratie governor 
appointed by and responsible to the Supreme 
Council; the second by regular incorporation and 
letting the stockholders appoint the officers, the 
King's control being withdrawn; the third by 
giving all settlers’ “children and posterity" the 
full rights of ‘free denizens and natural subjects” 
of England, as if born there. 

Unluckily the feature of eommunism was re- 
tained. The shares were £12 10s. (about $300 at 
present values), and personal emigration counted 
for one share, or for more with elergy and pro- 
fessional men; those who remained at home paid; 
all were to be registered, and after seven years 
receive a dividend in land. Meantime all were to 
be maintained at common expense, and there was 
to be no private trading or accumulation. 

On May 23, 1609, was issued a charter with 
these provisions: James was induced to grant it 
by its enabling him to disavow the settlement to 
Spain, of which and of whose minister Gondomar, 
as well as of war for any cause, he was in terror. 
It incorporated “The Treasurer and Company of 
Adventurers and Planters of the City of London 
for the First Colony in Virginia," separate from 
its Plymouth mate;—Popham’s enterprise had 
fallen through, and many of that Company joined 
the new one, one colony to defend from Spain and 
Indians being thought enough. Six hundred and 
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fifty-nine individual members and fifty-six Lon- 
don trade guilds were enrolled. The boundaries 
of the colony were extended, and the Company's 
field delimited, to two hundred miles north and 
south of Point Comfort, including the present 
Maryland and Delaware (and to about 40? N. L., 
or just above Philadelphia) and most of North 
Carolina, and westward to the Pacifie.! 'The Coun- 
cil was.appointed by the King at the outset, 
but vacancies were thereafter to be filled by the 
Company, each person and guild having a vote. 
The Company had sole power of legislation, ad- 
ministration, and appointment of officials. 

Sir Thomas Smith was treasurer of the new 
Company as of the old. As lord-governor for life 
was chosen Thomas West, Baron De la Warr or 
Delaware; close kin to Queen Elizabeth, in whose 
Privy Couneil and in James’ he had been; a sol- 
dier of distinetion in the Netherlands against 
Spain, and long devoted to fighting her by coloni- 
zation in America. Sir Thomas Gates was made 
lieutenant-governor, with absolute power as vice- 
roy, and Sir George Somers admiral, both to reside 
in the country as rulers; Newport was vice-admiral 
to conduct the voyages. John Rolfe was made colo- 
nial secretary. Gates was to go first with a large 


' company of settlers, their wives and children, 


change the form of government, and report as to 


1 Alexander Brown is mistaken in saying that this charter only de- 
limited the colony, and left the Company its old rights of settlement up 
to 410 : the two were thenceforth identical “Giving unto them [the 
First Colony entire] their distinct Lymitts and Bounds,” says the New 
England charter of 1620; and they never afterward claimed beyond it. 
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existing conditions; Delaware to follow the next 
spring with a still larger one. 

For experiment on a more direct and safer 
route than that by the West Indies, Captain Sam- 
uel Argall, a young relative of Sir Thomas Smith, 
was sent ahead, with one of Newport's former 
shipmasters; and it was well he was. Sailing from 
Portsmouth May 5, he reached Virginia the 13th 
or 14th of July.” A few hours afterward came 
prowling along a Spanish ship from Florida, to 
look up illegitimate settlements on Spanish ter- 
ritory, and fortify available points. Seeing Ar- 
gall's sails, the Spaniards' hearts misgave them 
and they returned to St. Augustine; had they 
found the English defenseless, Virginia would 
straightway have followed Huguenot Florida, for 
a time atleast. As it was, Argall and his men at 
once began sturgeon-fishing to relieve the wretched 
starvelings under Smith, and for nearly a month 
shared with them what they had or caught. 

Meanwhile, Gates on June 8 sailed from Fal- 
mouth with towards five hundred souls on nine 
ships,—the “Third Supply"; himself with New- 
port and Somers in the Sea Adventure. : Going by 
the tropie route of the Canaries, the yellow fever 
struck them and made terrible havoc, the ‘‘Lon- 
don plague’’—brought with them by the infected 
city swarms— adding its ravages; sixty or eighty 
died. One ship with some twenty inmates feun- 
dered; one with sixteen was storm-tossed and was 


1Be it remembered, the 23d or 24th in fact; the hot and malarial 
season was in full blast. 
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over four months in arriving; the flag-ship, hold- 
ing the chief colonial officers and over a hundred 
and fifty others, with the commission of the new 
government, was wrecked off the Bermudas;' and 
a boat sent thence to Virginia with a commission 
for Wynne as lieutenant-governor was never 
heard of again. 'The rest, containing probably 
something over two hundred people, arrived strag- 
glingly in Virginia about the middle of August, 
bearing Ratcliffe, Martin, and Archer, still coun- 
cillors under the old government; and a contest 
of authority at once began. 

They voted Smith out of his autocracy, as 
they had the right, and as he had helped do to 
Wingfield and says he helped do to Ratcliffe; but 
he held the only commission of authority till the 
new one arrived, and would not give it up, and 
they dared not resort to any more shootings with 
such doubtful legality. On the strength of the 
doubt, he appointed Martin his successor, but 
Martin refused that Nessus shirt; the others ap- 
pointed Francis West, the lord-governor's brother, 
acting president till the new officers came; finally 
they compromised by Smith's retaining the place 
till September 10, when his year would expire. 
Early in that month Argall returned to England 
with news of the dismal state of the colony—news 
which directly brought on the awful calamities 
that nearly exterminated it; for Lord Delaware’s 
grand supplementary expedition was. delayed for 


“William. Strachey's narrative of this suggested to Shakespeare 
many incidents for the shipwreck in “The Tempest.” 
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months by the slackness of contributions to so un- 
successful an adventure. 

The new supply had scarcely bettered the 
wretched plight in which they found the old. 
They too were sick; heat and storms had spoiled 
most of their provisions; and they at once ate up 
what little corn was left at Jamestown. It was 
imperative to break up this overerowded and un- 
sanitary nest.once more, leaving it for a central 
fortress and relief station, and find new seats well 
scattered. And now the effects of Smith's policy 
became apparent. The Indians would not be plun- 
dered of their scanty store again, and there was 
but one party among them, that of war to the 
knife;! they had recovered from their cowed fear 
of English firearms, and had a few themselves. 

Martin and Perey with sixty men were sent 
to buy an island at the mouth of the Nansemond 
River; their envoys were murdered, the party 
assaled, and the island was finally seized by 
force and the natives’ huts burnt. West with a 
hundred or so were sent to the falls of the James: 
the Indians murdered every straggler and attacked 
the bloekhouse. Both companies were beset with 
sueh fury that before the first of October nearly 
half of them were slain, and the survivors were 
on their way back to Jamestown. 

Smith meantime went up to West's fort, and 
attempted to exercise his authority and have the 


1 Alexander Brown thinks the Spaniards prowling along the coast 
“incensed” the Indians against the English settlements. What more 
incensing they needed is not evident. 
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location changed; but was ignored or defied, and 
forced to return." On the way his powder-bag was 
fired by the spark of a match, and he was badly 
burned and disabled. The other councillors now 
deposed him for good; and as West was heading 
a new settlement, elected Percy councillor and 
acting president. Percy was sick, and perhaps 
not very forcible at best; it was understood that 
he was to be only a figurehead. Smith shortly 
returned to England, and remained there an em- 
bittered critic and self-glorifying historian of the 
past and the future. We have seen the starvation 
and massacre his “strong hand" produced. 

Early in October Ratcliffe built Fort Alger- 
noune at Point Comfort (near the present Fort- 


ress Monroe), to guard against the Spaniards. 


1 He had bought from the Powhatans their village near the falls: he 
says for some copper and a small yearly tribute; Henry Spelman says 
by selling kim for a slave also; and Smith says he agreed to surrender 
to them all misbehavers against them, which is probably the same story 
in another shape. He says the site was much better than West’s unde- 
fensible fort, but after trying it with heavy loss, West’s men went back 
to the other out of spite. He also says the Indians implored him to pro- 
tect them from the whites, who robbed and beat and enslaved them; 
and that they offered to fight for him against those who resisted his 
authority (!). Spelman says he egged them on against West and his 
men; which again is the same story inverted, and makes evident 
some intrigue for using the Indians to coerce West. Smith turned 
to by Indians as a champion against violence and injustice would be 
grotesque on his own showing: in action, spirit, and utterance he 
was the very embodiment of the policy. 

2He says voluntarily, for needful surgery; sternly refusing to 
transfer his commission to his opponents and so leave them a lawful 
government. They say he was sent back for trial on a list of 
charges—refusing to appoint other councillors being one. As he 
was put on board three weeks before sailing, the latter looks prob- 
able; he says they held back the fleet thus long while they trumped 
up the accusations. 
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About the same time five of the ships set sail for 
England, leaving two as food-getters for the col- 
ony of about two hundred and fifty men, women, 
and children; sick, short of provisions and pow- 
der, and environed with ferocious enemies, bent 
on revenge and on securing themselves from any 
more such winters as the last. The Indians had 
little food to spare, and would sell none to the 
whites, whom they were resolved to starve or kill; 
instead, they seized their pigs, and they slew every 
white person within reach. In December, Rat- 
cliffe’s barge was laden with corn by them; then 
he was ambushed and killed with fourteen men, 
and the barge captured, while his ship returned 
empty with nine. West on the same excursion 
escaped an ambush, but sailed for Europe for sup- 
plies instead of returning to Jamestown; as his 
superiors approved of his action, he probably had 
good reasons. 

That winter and spring are still commemo- 
rated as The Starving Time. The cold was fright- 
ful, and hunger and the plague were added. The 
wretched exiles died like flies, and the survivors 
tore down the empty cabins for firewood. When 
the last of the corn was eaten, men dug roots, and 
at last ate human flesh; one crazed victim is said 
ann says five hundred, amply supplied and with swarming live- 
stock. This is to show that the Starving Time was the direct result 
of letting him go; and nearly all modern historians take his word 
without question. The truth is more nearly the reverse: it resulted in 
part from his action having made Indian help impossible.—This lack of 
powder was one of the most frequently recurring and serious dangers of 


the colony: the Indians were quick to perceive it and renew or redouble 
assaults. The first massacre after Pocahontas’ capture was due to this. 
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to have been burned at the stake for murdering 
and eating his wife. Until June this horror went 
on; and when relief arrived, fully one hundred and 
fifty persons had died a “natural” death, includ- 
ing Archer. Some forty more had been killed by 
the Indians, and barely sixty half-insane starve- 
lings were left. 

AI this time the shipwrecked officers and pas- 
sengers at the Bermudas were building ships to 
take them to Virginia. Death had been busy 
there too; but on May 21 Gates, Somers, and New- 
port arrived at Fort Algernoune. Told of the des- 
olation, they sadly moved up the river to James- 
town. After a sorrowful church service, Gates 
read his commission to “all such as were able to 
come forth of their houses," and Percy gave up 
the old one, the old patent, and the seal. 

Relief had come too late to save the colony. 


"The ship's food would not last half-way to har- 


vest, and a week's trial showed Gates that none 
was to be had from the country around. After 
consulting with others, he determined to abandon 
Virginia, and take the colonists first to Newfound- 
land for a supply of fish, and then back to Eng- 
land. The fort was dismantled, the guns buried, 
and the stores and small-arms carried to the ships; 
and on June 7 the drum beat for all to go aboard. 
The hopes and struggles and sacrifices of a long 
generation from Raleigh down, the blood and un- 
speakable sufferings of a quarter-century, had 
ended in utter downfall, and America was to be 
left to Spain and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The miserable survivors cared not: to get 
away from this land of horror was all their wish, 
and in mingled joy and abhorrence they would 
have set the torch to the town. Gates would not 
permit it; his company of Netherland veterans 
brought up the rear, and he was the last to go 
aboard. But as so often in American history, the 
moment of blackest eclipse was that of the dawn. 
Lord Delaware’s reinforcement had at last been 
got together,—a hundred and fifty emigrants, and 
large supplies,—and on June 6 reached Point 
Comfort, whose name struck Delaware as a ghastly 
misnomer; for the news, he wrote, was almost 
“sufficient to have broke my hart" and disabled 
him from service. But he sent ahead the colony’s 
own pinnace, which was embarking the garrison 
at Fort Algernoune, with a letter ordering Gates 
to return to Jamestown; and on the morning after 
the colonial remnants had started down the river, 
they met this messenger of renewed existence, joy- 
ful to Gates and Martin, but odious to all the 
rest. Gloomily the old survivors and the newer 
victims (as they thought) repossessed on the 
night of June 8 the hated habitations of that land 
of doom. But VIRGINIA was established, never 
again to die. 

Lord Delaware was the earliest of the class 
adorned by Winthrop, the Calverts, Penn, and 
Oglethorpe. He was a man of the world and of 
affairs, courageous and judicious, in whom re- 
ligion and a sense of duty were dominating forces. 
He would personally share his people’s exile; his 
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own fortune contributed largely to the costs of 
1610 the expedition; his going was consecrated by the 
first religious observance specially held on the 
departure of à company of emigrants, thereafter 
customary; his first act on arrival at Jamestown 
Dele. Was to kneel on the river bank and pray long and 
wares Silently for the blessing of heaven; after which 
nri, Gates’ chaplain, Rev. Richard Bucke, preached a 
augur sermon before him in the chapel. He then read 
ated his commission, Gates returning his and beeoming 
lieutenant-general; gave the poor beings a mild 
lecture on their “vanities and idleness," which 
might have been spared; and set to work with 

vigor and judgment. 

Gates had had a brief code of laws posted up, 
that no one might plead ignorance; and Delaware 
eonfirmed it. A most Draconian code it was, 
drawn from the military codes used in the Neth- 

Gates’ erlands: prescribing death, flogging, tongue-bor- 
terrify- . o - 4 ES : 
ing code M8, ete., with ferocious impartiality, according to 
the spirit of the age, for all sorts of offenses 
against public safety, civil order, religious de- 
cency, sanitation, or sound morals; from robbing 
Indians or settlers, malicious injury to crops, 
trading with Indians or killing live-stock without 
a permit, blaspheming the Holy Trinity or the 
London Company, saucing a minister, or adul- 
tery, to throwing out suds near the palisade or 
washing kitchen utensils near the well, or ‘‘loaf- 
ing" on the community work. Dale, as will be 
seen, expanded and enforced it; but by 1613 it was 
greatly lightened, and shortly after dropped. 
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Gates, Somers, Newport, Perey, Strachey, Sir 
Ferdinand Weinman, and shortly Argall, were 
appointed a Council. Martin was made forge- 
master; Weinman master of ordnanee; George 
Yeardley, afterwards governor, commanding the 
lieutenant-general’s own double company. The 
place was cleaned up, houses rebuilt, and the for- 
tifications strengthened ; and two new forts, Henry 
and Charles, begun on Southampton (now Hamp- 
ton) River at 'Kecoughtan." The chapel was re- 
paired, beautifully fitted up in native woods, and 
trimmed with flowers. Chareoal was made for the 
forges; some skilled French vine-growers brought 
over by Delaware began preparations; active fish- 
ing was carried on; and Somers took Argall, each 
with a ship, for a voyage to the Bermudas after 
the pork running wild there. Drifted northward 
by eurrents and winds till off the coast of Maine, 
they parted in a fog. The veteran Somers made 
his way to the Bermudas, but died shortly after 
his arrival, charging his nephew, who took com. 
mand, to fulfill the object of the voyage; instead, 
that offieer embalmed his body and carried it to 
England. Argall thought fish as nourishing as 
pork, and nearer; loaded up with it on the New 
England coast, and returned to Virginia Septem- 
ber 1. 


Meantime the old enemies, malaria and the 
Indians, were both in full activity. During the 


summer and winter, out of some three hundred 


1 Newport succeeded him as Admiral of Virginia; in 1612 Argall 
gucceeded Newport, who became a master in the royal navy. 
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and fifty inhabitants, one hundred and fifty— 
mostly new arrivals—died of sickness. It looked 
as if settlement in this climate was banned by 
nature. That the English promoters held on and 
poured their money into this enterprise is one of 
the marvels of English tenacity; in part it was 
because they laid more blame on the colonists and 
less on the country than was fair, and history has 
followed them. 

As for the Indians, they were fighting for life 
as well as hatred, and never relaxed hostilities; 
while the whites, now reinforced and better armed, 
made fierce reprisals, though their weakened num- 
bers compelled them to abandon the new forts. 
Part of an expedition up the James in search of 
mines was invited to a feast by the “Queen of 
Appomattox,” and fourteen massacred, including 
all the best mining experts: her town was burnt, 
several Indians killed, and she was hunted to death 
through the woods “with small shott." The party 
then fortified themselves at the falls: the Indians 
in an assault killed several, including Delaware’s 
nephew, and took two prisoners. Other persons 
and parties were waylaid, and many surprised and 
killed around the Jamestown blockhouse and 
glass-house. On the other hand, the irreconcilable 
old werowance of Paspahegh was sabred, and a 
follower killed; he of Waraskoyack was taken 
prisoner with his son, and two of his towns burnt: 
and so the deplorable business went on. 

But with acclimation, more supplies by ships, 
and more successful fishing,—sturgeon for some 
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years may be styled the colonial staff of life, — 
the eolony was rooted to stay. Delaware, however, 
was early stricken with malaria, and remained so 
weak that by early April he was forced to leave 
the colony, in fear of another season's effects. He 
always meant to return, but never had the strength, 
and when he attempted it seven years later he 
died on the voyage. He left Percy as deputy- 
governor until the arrival of a suecessor, already 
on his way. 

James had granted the Company a new char- 
ter (though not signed until March 22, 1612), con- 
firming all its old privileges and adding valuable 
new ones. The boundaries were extended to three 
hundred leagues from the coast (to include the 
Bermudas). The duty-free list was greatly en- 
larged, and extended for seven years more. There 
were to be weekly meetings of Council and Com- 
pany, attended by not less than five of the former 
and fifteen of the latter; and four general courts 
a year, not only to elect, try, and punish officials, 
but to make laws for the colony not inconsistent 
with the English. Colonial interests were thus 
committed not to one or two dominating council- 
lors, but to active discussion in a great body of the 
weightiest men in England, of all ranks. The 
chief drafters of this charter, as of the former, 
were Sir Edwin Sandys and John Selden: great 
liberal leaders, believers in popular rights, free- 
dom from monopolies, toleration, and mostly 
everything hated by James, who disliked them 
much and democracy more, and who ultimately 
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abolished the Company and apparently had all its 
records burnt that he could lay his hands on. But 
for the present James feared the Spaniards most. 

The Company was authorized also to bring 
suits against or expel delinquent subscribers, and 
to raise funds by a lottery. Armed with these 
powers and lures, the stubborn body resolved to 
send a still larger expedition under Gates; but in 
advance was to go Sir Thomas Dale, a powerful 
soldier and resolute administrator from the Neth- 
erlands,—kin by marriage to Raleigh,—as High 
Marshal, and deputy-governor in Gates’ absence. 
The choice was superb. Dale in his five years of 
stay (1611-16) and the like-minded Gates present 
as superior a year and a half, were the real cre- 
ators of Virginia's expanding life and dominance. 
Dale was a clear-headed, heavy-handed, tough- 
hided, just-minded Englishman, without fear or _ 
favor, and without mercy to mutineers or shirks; 
but kindly to the industrious and well-behaved, 
and a helper to the helpless. He was also much 
of a theologian, and abhorred profanity or inde- 
corum. 

Arriving May 12, Dale brought three hundred 
people and plentiful supplies, including cattle, 
swine, goats, **conies," and poultry; and at once 
set about publie works of high utility,—store- 
houses, fish-curing houses, a winter barn, a cattle- 
guarding blockhouse, à bridge wharf, a brick-mill, 
a forge. He could not stop all Indian murders; 
but he checked them greatly, stopped whole- 


‚sale massacres, settled and explored in defiance of 
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the natives, hunted out and seized their stores of 
corn. The Appomattox tribe was ousted in a body 
from its lands. Under Gates the Indians at- 
tempted to throw the Jamestown garrison off its 
guard by strolling in peaceably with provisions,— 
the prelude to many a bloody scene thereafter: 
Gates had several executed in terrorem. Powha- 
tan directed or approved all these hostilities, and 
kept a number of white men prisoners, as slaves 
and for hostages and exchange. 

The colonists had always included a number 
of intractable, dissolute, shiftless ‘‘gallants,’’ 
shipped off to be rid of them; and communism 
had largely ruined the morale of what were left. 
Dale found a formidable mass of mutinous idle- 
ness and lawlessness, and he struck at it savagely. 
He added various ‘‘marshall lawes’’ to Gates’ 
terrifying code, and enforced the whole with un- 
sparing severity; contemporaries say he had no 
choice if the colony were to live. One offender, 
probably a defiant blasphemer of God or the Com- 
pany, was chained to a tree to die with a bodkin 
through his tongue; others were hanged or shot, 
and idlers flogged. The “gallants”” had not exiled 
themselves to sink into farm laborers, and made 
desperate efforts to escape from this slavery. 
Some ran away to the Indians, six attempted to 
abscond with the colony’s only boat and turn pri- 
vateers—they called it patriotic service to their 
country: these last and most of the former were 
recaptured, and were hanged, shot, and some 
broken on the wheel. 
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But very cheap men can repress disorder: Dale 
was a statesman. Seeing that pure communism 
was a ehief cause why the colony was so helpless 
of self-support, he abolished it in large part. 
Publie hemp and flax fields were set up, each set- 
tler giving thirty days’ work in the year; but each 
was given three acres for his own, on a yearly tax 
of twelve and a half bushels of corn for the publie 
granary. As the farmers began to neglect all else 
for tobacco, two acres were required to be tilled 
with eorn. Not only were there no more famines 
in Virginia, but the Indian werowances bought 
corn of the whites, mortgaging their territories— 
without right, and not to be foreclosed without 
war. The change was completed in 1616, when the 
joint-stock enterprise of the Company was wound 
up, and the lands were divided among the plant- 
ers and ''adventurers," in fifty and hundred acre 
shares. 

Most notable in the year 1612 was the culti- 
vation of the first tobacco crop in Virginia by 
white men, attributed to John Rolfe. Whatever 
may have been its final economie effects, it then 
within a few years made the colony self-support- 
ing for the first time, and shortly became a mine 
of wealth surpassing every other Ameriean prod- 
uet. By that fact also it drew a great new stream 
of emigration, and much of it men of capital and 
ability, of a higher stripe than theretofore. The 
price was fixed by the Company not long after at 
three shillings a pound, equal to fully three dol- 
lars now,—a perfect Eldorado for planters. 
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A new colonial centre higher up the river was 
desired, for health and for security from the 
Spaniards, who kept menacing Fort Algernoune. 
Dale selected the Dutch Gap + peninsula, in a great 
bend five miles above the mouth of the Appomat- 
tox (now called Farrar's Island), and in Sep- 
tember began Henricus (later Henrico; named 
after Prince Henry), which he finished in Jan- 
uary. Seven acres beyond the neck were fortified, 
with watch-towers at each corner; three streets 
were laid out; a handsome church, storehouses, 
and dwellings were built, the first story of brick 
burned on the spot; and a hospital with eighty 
beds erected on a neighboring hill. Some three 
hundred people were settled there. It far sur- 
passed Jamestown, and Dale defied the Indians 
to molest it. 

Gates arrived late in August, bringing two 
hundred and eighty men and twenty women, two 
hundred each of cattle and swine, and other sup- 
plies. "There were now over seven hundred inhab- 
itants; and though malaria still heavily thinned 
their ranks, yet as the number of acclimated sur- 
vivors steadily grew, and comfort of living in- 
creased, depopulation by death, cold, and famine 
became impossible. 

Yet at this very {ime the prospect of the Com- 
pany's maintaining its costly and seemingly futile 
enterprise was at the darkest. By the end of 1612, 
with the monotonous report of famine and fever 


YThe “gap” meant the canal which Dale cut across the neck as 
part of the fortification, like those he had seen and made in Holland. 
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and Indian massaere, of the lack of all prospect 
of self-support, and finally the death of Prince 
Henry on November 16, two-thirds of the sub- 
seribers dropped out wholly, and the rest were in 
doubt whether to persist. At last they did; partly 
from hope of recouping their past losses on tobacco 
and other things, more from zeal to keep the coun- 
iry from the hands of Spain. But for four years, 
1612-15, new expeditions almost wholly ceased, 
less than one hundred emigrants coming over. 
This, however, was fortunate in the end: the fear- 
ful mortalities of unacclimated settlers no longer 
shocked and frightened the English publie, and 
the heavy new emigration after the close of the 
joint-stock system was made possible. 

New settlements now began to bud out. Dale 
had driven the Appomattox Indians from their 
seats at the confluence of the James and Appo- 
mattox, just beyond Henrieus; he named this 
section “the New Bermudas" (from its defensi- 
bility), and laid it off into “hundreds”* or town- 
ships,— Rochdale Hundred, Upper and Nether 
Hundreds (the latter changed to Bermuda Hun- 
dred, and Bermuda City built there early in 1613, 
later changed to Charles City), West’s Shirley 
Hundred, Digges’ Hundred. Near Cape Charles, 
Dale's Gift preserves his name. Other settlements 
gradually occupied all the best river landings; and 
from henee we ean treat the history in broader 
lines. 


1 An old English term, of disputed derivation. 
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Argall at this time was the right-hand man of 
Gates and Dale, foremost of purveyors and adven- 
turers, employed in every diffieult and important 
service, and full of policy as well as energy and 
daring. He had succeeded Newport as Admiral 
of Virginia; and in the middle of September 1612 
arrived from England, with orders when conven- 
ient to expel the French from their settlements 
on the northern coast. But the colony wanted a 
corn supply first. Argall had previously formed 
a useful friendship with Jopassus, werowance of 
Pastancy on the Potomae, brother of the great 
chief of the Patawomeks; and from him obtained 
fourteen hundred bushels of corn. He made 
treaties with several other chiefs, and exchanged 
hostages. There seems to have been much inde- 
pendence of action in the confederacy. 

The following March, while exploring for 
mines to the head of the Rappahannock, Argal 
learned from friendly Indians that Powhatan's 
daughter Pocahontas was at the great Patawomek 
chief's; and determined on a grand stroke for the 
colony’s good. He went up the Potomac, gave Jo- 
passus a copper kettle to decoy the princess aboard 
his ship, and sent word to Powhatan that he would 
return her in exchange for “the Englishmen whom 
he detained in slavery, and such arms and tools 
as the Indians had stolen, and a great quantity 
of corn”; “otherwise not." Powhatan was ‘‘much 
grieved," and agreed to eomply; Argall took her 
to Jamestown and turned her over to Gates to 
conclude the arrangements; Powhatan sent back 
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seven Englishmen and a very few arms and tools, 
but Gates refused to accept the latter as full res- 
toration; and Powhatan’s anger or inability to 
reclaim the implements from the Indians out- 


. weighed his grief,—not sharpened by any fear of 


ill-usage to his daughter,—as he made no further 
sign. But neither did he make further war, and 
the cessation is credited by contemporaries to the 
capture. It is evident, however, that the entire 
confederacy, heavily punished, and longing to re- 
new the trade for white tools which thefts and 
captures did not equal nor scalps compensate, were 
beginning to tire of hostilities which hurt them- 
selves as deeply as the whites. 

Pocahontas was so far from being harmed by 


the transaction that it was the happiest fortune 


of her life, as well as a happy one for the colony. 
She was most kindly treated, and enjoyed her 
civilized existence; and shortly lost any possible 
homesickness in the delight of courtship by John 
Rolfe, recently widowed.’ Under this stimulus 
(we may assume) she renounced Indian idolatry, 
rapidly mastered the Christian religion and pub- 
licly professed it, and was baptized and christened 
Rebecca. The next March, Dale took her on board 
ship, and sailed up the Pamaonke to make Powha- 
tan carry out the treaty and restore the rest of the 
goods, or fight. The Indians fought somewhat, 


1 Rolfe has been praised for his noble self-abnegation in marrying 
a savage to promote the reconcilement of the races. We may be ex- 
cused for discrediting the motive. Matoaka (the real name of this 
Pocahontas—see note 2, page 645) was no common squaw, and her 
father no petty werowance. 


POCAHONTAS (MATOAKA). 
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and argued more, till it was growing near planting- 
time; then Dale was given a letter from Rolfe ask- 
ing approval of his marriage with the princess. 

Dale was much relieved. Pocahontas went 
ashore and briefly announced her intention to a 
few chief Indians, saying “that if her father had 
loved her, he would not value her less than old 
swords and axes, wherefore she would still dwell 
with the Englishmen, who loved her’’—especially 
one Englishman. Powhatan, glad for his daugh- 
ter, himself, and his people, readily approved; and 
she was married in the Jamestown church, about 
April 5, 1614, by Rev. Richard Bucke, her uncle 
giving her away and two brothers attending.! 
Whether it were a cause or a convenient and dig- 
nified opportunity, there was general peace thence 
till after Powhatan's death. In truth, the capture 
of so important a hostage in the midst of open war, 
with no harm to her meant or threatened, was con- 
sidered legitimate by the Indians themselves, and 
is over-harshly judged when termed “kidnap- 
ping””: it left no rancor. Smith had bequeathed the 

1 Her brief after life may here be noted. She went to England 
with Rolfe and their baby son (Thomas, named for Dale) in May, 
1616, and was naturally much lionized and banqueted. Taverns re- 
named themselves “La Belle Sauvage” (The Fair Barbarian). Lady 
Delaware presented her at court, and she bore herself with intuitive 
feminine and Indian dignity. She seems to have interested herself in 
plans for Christianizing her people, especially the women. Rolfe was 
made colonial secretary, and in the spring of 1617 they were to re- 
turn to Virginia, “sore against her will”; but she was stricken with 
small-pox and died at Gravesend, being buried March 21 in the chan- 
cel of its parish church, whose register preserves the fact. Her son 
was educated probably by his uncle, returned to Virginia, and became 


the ancestor of several distinguished families, including the Ran- 
dolphs of Roanoke. 
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colony a legacy of Indian fury and massacre, 
begun before his departure; Argall gave it an 
almost unbroken eight-years’ truce. 

Argall in July 1613 had taken up his task of 
ousting the French from “North Virginia." 
With a fourteen-gun ship and sixty musketeers he 
descended on and captured Madame de Guerche- 
ville’s Jesuit settlement at Mount Desert, killed 
three and wounded four men, and carried to 
Jamestown fifteen prisoners with a French ship 
and barque. Returning to Mount Desert in Oc- 
tober, he burnt the French works and replaced 
their cross by the English; then proceeding to De 
Monts’ old settlement at St. Croix, burnt it and 
effaced all token of French occupancy; thence to 
Port Royal, which he plundered and then burnt, 
defacing an engraved claim-stone with a pickaxe. 
On the way south it is traditionally alleged that he 
stopped at New Amsterdam, claimed it for Eng- 
land in right of Hudson's discovery, and threat- 
ened to expel the Dutch, and that the Dutch gov- 
ernor (Christiaensen) submitted in writing his 
plantation to Virginia. This seems to be a mere 
fable. 

Dale left the colony in the spring of 1616, with 
the triumphant satisfaction of a success won out 
of a bottomless pit of failure, and a good con- 
science; and characteristically closed his Virginia 
career by hanging on shipboard an English pilot, 
who had turned renegade and guided a Spanish 
fleet to Virginia. Rolfe and Pocahontas went 
with him. He left as deputy-governor George 
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Yeardley, who devoted himself energetically and 
judiciously to the colony’s welfare, especially to 
having a large crop of tobacco raised, and made a 
fortune out of his own share and his previous win- 
nings. That it was not made at the colonists’ 
expense is evidenced by his great popularity. 

Yeardley was succeeded the next year by Ar- 
gall, on the special nomination of Robert Rich, 
later Earl of Warwick; a leading stockholder of 
the Company, most famous from the Warwick Pa- 
tent of Connecticut. Rich had been a supporter of 
Sir Thomas Smith, but was beginning to quarrel 
with him and those of like mind for opposing a 
plàn to take up large tracts for tobaeco culture 
and import negroes as laborers (they enduring the 
summer climate better than the whites). He 
also belonged to a large party in and out of the 
Company which either disbelieved in mercantile 
monopolies altogether (like Sandys), or in this 
ease wished to obtain land grants independent of 
it, and thought private trade would bring in more 
for each than Company dividends; while Smith 
and his supporters thought the Company could 
only recoup its enormous sacrifices for over a dec- 
ade by monopoly of the commerce they had estab- 
lished. The Rich faction seem to have enlisted 
Argall to help outvote Smith's party, by extending 
the former's Virginia landholdings at the expense 
of their opponents. 

Most likely Argall improved the opportunity 
to line his own pockets, and it is doubtful if he did 
it as honestly as Yeardley. The violent animosity 
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and crop of charges that pursued him might indi- 
cate merely overbearing manners rather than cor- 
ruption, personal or party; he certainly enforced 
good order and passed excellent edicts, and four 
of the five commissioners appointed to examine 
the charges pronounced his explanation satisfac- 
tory. But the rankling memory he left behind— 
the worst hated man ever in Virginia up to Har- 
vey’s time—makes it hard to believe that he 
was not rapacious as well as arrogant. Fur- 
thermore, with the number of able prosperous 
planters now among its six hundred people, the 
rule of any autocratic governor was irksome, 
though a popular man like Yeardley disguised it. 
Free-born Englishmen must be allowed some rep- 
resentative government. The Council saw it, and 
before the complaints against Argall reached them, 
had resolved upon a change; especially as indi- 
vidual ownership had now replaced the joint-stock 
system. 

Lord Delaware, at last feeling able to resume 
residence, prepared in the fall of 1617 to lead in 
person the first considerable body of emigrants 
(two hundred) since 1611. He sailed via the 
Azores early in April 1616, with orders to ‘‘make 
good the colony” through a form of government 
drafted by Sir Edwin Sandys—not known, but in 
all probability much like its successor. In August 
the Company, on receipt of letters from Virginia, 
sent there direct a letter of censure to Argall, 
and one to Delaware ordering him to send Argall 
home for trial. Delaware died on the voyage, and 
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Argall doubtless read both letters, hardly to the 
improvement of his temper. Upon hearing of 
Delaware’s death, the Company chose Yeardley 
as governor and captain-general for three years; 
the King shortly after knighted him." He bore 
a eommission to proceed against Argall, but the 
Rich party forestalled it by sending a vessel to 
bring Argall away in advance. Besides, a priva- 
teer of Argall's had captured and looted a Span- 
ish slavc-ship, and it was desirable to give him 
another berth for a while. He sailed about April 
10, 1619, leaving Captain Nathaniel Powell as 
deputy-governor; the last autocratie ruler of Vir- 
ginia. Yeardley came to govern under a new 
system, the beginning of American self-govern- 
ment. 

Sandys and his associates had drawn up a 
new instrument, or redrawn the same; and on the 
day of Yeardley's election, November 18, 1618, the 
great charter of “privileges, orders, and Lawes” 
was ratified, with the commission for putting the 
system in force. The new government was of 
the general type all Americans still live under, 
except that the company chose one part and the 
people the other, and the lower house was not 
separate. The Company appointed a governor, 
deputy-governor, and Council (senate); these 
offieials, with two burgesses from each town, 
hundred, or plantation, ‘‘freely to be elected by 


1Not merely to satisfy aristocratic notions of official dignity, 
but to help his administration practically, by securing cordial co- 
operation and obedience from leading men. 
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the inhabitants thereof," constituted a “General 
Assembly," popularly termed a House of Bur- 
gesses, meeting as one house. It had supreme 
legislative and in part judicial powers, hearing 
aecusations, assigning jury trials for criminal 
eauses and determining civil ones; and was set 
on an equal footing with the Company by the pro- 
vision that no enactment of either for the colony 
was valid until approved by the other. Practi- 
cally this tied the Company's hands mt. 

Sir George Yeardley arrived on April 19, and 
some two hundred emigrants near that time, 
making probably about seven hundred and fifty 
inhabitants. Eleven ‘‘boroughs’’ were entitled to 
representation: James City, Charles City, City of 
Henricus, Martin's Brandon, Martin's Hundred, 
Lawne's Plantation, Ward's Plantation, Argall's 
Gift, Flowerdieu Hundred, Smith's Hundred, 
and Kecoughtan—the last two shortly renamed 
after Southampton. They stretched from the 
river-mouth about seventy miles up the James, 
and five or six miles inland either way. Yeardley 
issued writs for an election by ballot; and on July 
30, 1619, the appointed officials and the twenty- 
two burgesses—the first legislative assembly of 
the United States—met in the church at James- 
town. 

The House organized itself in amusingly mod- 
ern fashion: with a contest over the right of 
burgesses from two plantations to sit, decided by 
polities. The patents for the two granted feudal 
privileges partially exempting them from colonial 
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jurisdietion; the representatives of one were ad- 
mitted nevertheless, of the other * excluded. John 
Pory, Rolfe’s successor as colonial secretary,—a 
Cambridge M. A. and ex-M. P., Yeardley's wife's 
eousin,— was chosen Speaker; John Twine, clerk; 
Thomas Pierse, sergeant-at-arms; Rev. Mr. Bucke 
was chaplain. Among the enactments were, to 
select, convert, and educate a certain number of 
Indian children in colonial households— they lit- 
tle dreamed how soon this work would save the 
colony; to tax each settler for the support of min- 
isters, who were to conduct services according to 
the Church of England and obey the canon law; 
making tobacco (as there was no mint) a legal 
tender and receivable for taxes, at three shillings 
a pound for first grade and eighteenpence for the 
second, any not salable at the latter price to be 
“immediately burnt before the owner's face"; 
against ““idleness, gaming, drunkeness and ex- 
cesse in apparell’’; on planting, social and indus- 
trial relations, etc. 

Sir George Yeardley’s term is a great land- 
mark in the history of the colony. A new republic 
had been added to the world; and though grow- 
ing tardily, under immense difficulties still, de- 
veloped its special type of life. It received the 
heaviest immigration thus far, but the mortality 
was renewed almost more frightfully than of old. 
At the end of 1618, Virginia by census had 600 


'Martin's Brandon, belonging to Captain John Martin, the only 
survivor of the original Council. 
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inhabitants; in March 1620 it had 887, yet some 
970 emigrants for it had left England meantime. 
Close upon two-thirds of the entire emigration 
must have perished on the voyage and shortly 
after arrival. But the next year was far worse 
yet, the worst in the colony’s life. With an im- 
migration of 1,051 persons, there were 44 less in 
1621 than in 1620! Allowing for 200 living new- 
comers in 1620, nine-tenths of all the emigrants 
must have died. And for years afterward the 
rate lay between these proportions. Small won- 
der that laws and peoples were brutally reckless 
of human life, in times when nature held it so 
cheap! 

The first attempt at introducing slaves fol- 
lowed with ironic closeness on the introduction 
of free white government. The negroes of Ar- 
gall’s Spanish capture were sold in the Bermudas 
and in Virginia (September 1619) ; but the experi- 
ment was premature, and plundering Spaniards 
too perilous. We have noted the Company divi- 
sions on this matter. In 1624 there were only 
twenty-two negroes in the colony; but the press- 
ure of business needs forced on their importation, 
as it is bringing Chinese to South Africa now. 

Much was once made of the transportation of 
criminals to Virginia; but it existed only for a 
few years, was never very large, and was necessi- 
tated by the terrible mortality among the set- 
tlers,—being at times, before the negro era, almost 
the only labor to be had for the roughest tasks. 
It is to be remembered, too, that under the harsh 
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laws and oppressive social conditions of the age, 
convicts were not always of as low a type as now. 
There are also hints of crimping innocent persons 
for deportation, out of greed or spite. These 
classes are often confounded with the “assisted”” 
emigrants, who worked out their passage by in- 
dentured labor after arrival, and received land 
grants when free. Boys and girls, waifs and 
strays of city or countryside, were also sent over 
and apprenticed till their majority, to their good 
and not the colony’s harm. 

Early in 1620 came the first great emigration 
of girls for wives. Sandys suggested the sending 
of one hundred “young and uncorrupt maids” to 
improve their own condition and make a better 
social life for the colony. The Company did so, 
the bridegrooms repaying the expense of sending 
their wives by 120 pounds of tobacco each (first 
grade, £18, say $350 to $400 now), and a pro-rata 
amount extra for those wlio died before marriage. 
The idea grates on our modern nerves, but it was 
a thorough success. The girls had to be courted 
and bid for, like others; the price barred out any 
but substantial men, competition raised it for the 
most winsome, and they were not compelled to 
accept the highest bidder. It was a sort of ro- 
mantic frolic for the colonists, and not differing 
in essentials from sending for a fiancée now and 
inclosing her passage ticket. Other consignments 
followed; and with abundance of good homes, co- 
lonial life became far more attractive to quiet, 
respectable men. 
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The English managers never ceased trying to 
diversify the colony’s agrieulture, but without 
much success. Southern farming has always 
tended to a few great staples rather than varied 
crops; and the Virginia planters not unnaturally 
preferred to raise an enormously profitable arti- 
cle rather than less profitable or experimental 
ones. A good deal of corn was grown, and some 
swine, cattle, and goats bred, but that was all. 
James hated tobacco physically and morally, and 
with many others was averse economically to see- 


- ing English money “burnt up in smoke’’; the 


climate seemed favorable especially to wine and 
silk, and the Company actively seconded the 
King’s efforts to naturalize both. French vine- 
dressers were repeatedly sent over and furnished 
with materials; mulberry trees were planted, and 
silk-worm ''seed" furnished. Hemp, flax, and 
silk-grass were planted, and the former ultimately 
became important. But tobacco, forest products, 
and furs remained the real products of Virginia. 
The Company also sent over eighty skilled iron- 
workers, and built several foundries at Falling 
Creek in 1620-1, the first in America, long oper- 
ated by John Berkeley; Italians were sent for 
glass works; salt-works and saw-mills were op- 
erated, and Yeardley put up the first American 
windmill. 

The problem of what to drink concerned se- 
riously the survival of the colony. The water was 
held responsible for a great part of the deaths; 
malt it was too hot to make, or keep fit to brew 
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from, with the then appliances; a decoction of 
sassafras and licorice was tried, but won no popu- 
larity; finally “a good drink from Indian corn” 
was made, and still remains popular, and even 
teetotalers must concede that it probably then 
helped to keep down the hideous death-rate. 

Nor did the promoters neglect the higher in- 
terests, at least in intent. Curiously, Pocahontas 
may be considered the foundress of home educa- 
tion in Virginia. Its original purpose was not 
for the whites,—the wealthy ones preferred to 
educate their children in England, and the poorer 
ones at first never expected to educate them at 
all,--but to Christianize the Indians; in which, as 
before said, Pocahontas was interested. The up- 
per classes took it up, and James— who, with all 
his weaknesses, had the welfare both of the colony 
and the natives sincerely at heart—in 1617 or- 
dered the archbishops to order their bishops to 
order their clergy to make semi-annual collections 
for two years toward building churches and 
schools for Virginia Indian children. 

The cause excited widespread interest, much 
money came in, and the Company enlarged the 
scheme into one for a college, to serve as the nu- 
cleus for a future university for whites also. Ten 
or eleven thousand acres were set apart for it at 
Henricus; Argall gathered materials for it in the 
spring of 1618; the collections and munificent pri- 
vate gifts and legacies amounted to thousands of 
pounds; the iron-works above mentioned were 
built out of this capital, the income to go to support 
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the college. George Thorpe was sent out as rector 
(president). But before it materialized, Hen- 
rieus was destroyed in the massacre of 1622, and 
Thorpe and others connected with the enterprise 
were slain. Rev. Patrick Copland, ex-missionary, 
was appointed his successor; but the displace- 
ment of the Company by the Crown shortly after, 
the political contest in which Crown and people 
were locking horns, and perhaps James’ death in 
1625, caused the project to be dropped. Its actual 
embodiment was William and Mary College in 
1692. 

A humbler foundation was more success- 
ful. Copland had served with Dale in the East 
Indies, and grown interested in Virginia; and 
while returning to England, collected £70 8s. 6d. 
on shipboard for a free school there, and wrote 
to factories in the Indies for subscriptions. The 
Company took up the matter, voted to locate the 
schoo! in Charles City and call it the East India 
School, and endowed it with 1,000 acres of Vir- 
ginia land; and other subseriptions raised the 
money fund to £192 1s. 10d. It was started in 
1621, the first year of the Plymouth eolony. Other 
schools were established before long; but the Vir- 
ginia system of widely scattered plantations, each 
necessarily tutoring its own children, prevented 
the system from ever attaining the development 
it had in New England. The love of the Virginian 
Churchmen for education was not less than that 
of the Puritans; but circumstances rendered its 
manifestations private rather than public. 
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During these scenes the controlling manage- 
ment of the Company had passed into new hands, 
more disinterested, of broader views, and far more 
favorable to popular liberty. But the effect of the 
change is much exaggerated in current histories. 
Self-government was granted by the older man- 
agement,—in passive acquiescence with the ideas 
of the new,—and would not have been taken away 
by it unless the Crown ordered. Both sides were 
free Englishmen, of honest purpose. 

The Company was divided on business issues 
into three main factions: the ‘‘merchants’ party,” 
or old management of conservative business men 
who held by Sir Thomas Smith, and favored mo- 
nopoly and the '*magazine," or company store- 
house where the colonists must trade; the ‘‘audi- 
tors' party," who disapproved their management 
and wished the joint-stock accounts overhauled; 
and the ‘‘lords’ and gentlemen’s party," favoring 
private trade and great slave-worked tobacco 
plantations. The tobacco contracts with the gov- 
ernment were the first source of discord, and re- 
mained at the bottom of much of it. The govern- 
ment’s policy toward tobacco was essentially the 
same as ours toward liquor now: at once to lighten 
the tax on necessities and discourage its produc- 
tion by squeezing the largest possible revenue out 
of it. The stockholders were at odds on this: the 
third party thought there was most money in 
raising lightly taxed tobacco, the Smith party in 
selling the excise upon it to the government at a 
high figure. 
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There was also a political division as in Par- 
liament,—many members of both indeed being 
the same,—the ‘‘court’’ against the “country” or 
liberal party; the latter was largely identical with 
the auditors’ party, led by Southampton, Sandys, 
Selden, Nicholas Ferrar, and their like. Rich, now 
Earl of Warwick, headed the anti-monopoly and 
plantation party as such. 

But until about 1617 the divisions were not 
acrid: Sandys had been made assistant to Smith 
in 1616, and, as before told, had led in formulat- 
ing the policies accepted by Smith; and Rich had 
been a supporter of Smith. The proceedings 
against Argall, however, drove his champions the 
Warwick faction to a fight for supremacy;’ and 
in the annual election for treasurer, April 28, 
1619, they allied themselves with the ‘‘auditors’ 
party" and elected Sandys treasurer over the 
Smith candidates—Smith himself, out of health 
and now a commissioner of the royal navy, hav- 
ing refused to stand. 

The liberal element remained in control till 
James’ political contest with its heads led him to 
wind up the Company’s connection with Vir- 
ginia.? Their management was beneficial to the 


colony, but their opponents said it was bad for 


1A family wrangle added personal ill-feeling. Smith’s eighteen- 
year old son wished to marry Warwick’s sister, Lady Isabella Rich; 
Smith opposed it; the couple eloped and were privately married, 
Southampton and other great nobility of the country party being 
present; and Smith denounced Warwick as prime agent. 

2It proved equally averse to the negro scheme, however; which 
is perhaps one reason why Warwick later “ratted” a second time, 
back to the court party. 
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the Company; which is not impossible, as busi- 
ness was secondary with them. They meant Vir- 
ginia to be what New England was actually made, 
a refuge for the English liberals, ‘to withdraw 
themselves from an oppressing unto a more free 
government." Sandys’ reported utterance that 
‘his intent was to erect a free state in Virginia" 
did not misstate at least his and his allies? purpose 
or their achievement. James saw it also, and was 
determined not to let his own foundation be used 
to reinforce or shelter his opponents. In itself 
the Company was an organized bulwark of the op- 
position to royal prerogative, now braced for the 
eonfliet. London was the head of that resistance; 
and it was represented in the Company by the lord 
mayor, fifty-six trade guilds, over a hundred mer- 
chants, and over two hundred nobles and gentry. 
James scarcely needed the Spanish minister Gon- 
domar, his and England's evil genius, to tell him 
the Company was a ““seminary for a seditious 
Parliament.’’ 

The most obvious remedy was to place a sup- 
porter at its head, in place of Sandys. At the 
Easter election of 1620 for treasurer, he sent a 
messenger ordering the Company to choose one of 
four nominees, Sir Thomas Smith among them; 
the Company voted to give up their charter sooner 
than the ‘‘privilege of free election’’ granted by 
it, and postponed the election to the next quarter. 
A committee of enormous weight, including 
Southampton, drafted and presented an answer; 
but James in a fury declared that Sandys was 
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"his greatest enemy, and he could hardly think 
well of whomsoever was his friend," winding up 
with “Choose the Devil if you will, but not Sir 
Edwin Sandys." At the July quarter-court Sandys 
withdrew his name for peace’ sake; James wrote 
that he had not meant to restrict them to his nomi- 
nees, and the messenger had misreported him— 
he only wanted some one with free access to the 
royal person at all times; the Company passed a 
vote of thanks, ignored his nominees and at once 
elected Southampton. It galled James intensely, 
for so far as his plan was concerned the change 
was a farce. The two were a unit in policy, and 
the private understanding was that Sandys was 
to continue manager; Selden, another hated foe 
of James,—master of legal and historical prece- 
dent, cool, wary, colossally sensible,—was at his 
right hand. 

With this threat of royal interference hanging 
over them, the management drafted an amended 
charter, and planned to have it confirmed by Par- 
liament so that the King eould not meddle with 
it; they told James it was to enlist the interest of 
the whole state in the enterprise. James was not 
dull, and he had the Mephistophelean Gondomar 
to advise him. Sandys and Selden were arrested 
June 18, 1621, and confined apart, to prevent con- 
sultation ; the new charter, of which the attorney- 
general had a draft, was not allowed to go before 
Parliament, and all record of it was destroyed. 
Early in the next January, Parliament's remon- 
strance against being ordered off the field of royal 
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marriages (the Spanish match) led to the King’s 
tearing their protest off the House journal, dis- 
solving the Parliament, and sending Southampton 
with Pym and others to prison. Gondomar wrote 
home that this dissension was “the best thing that 
has happened in the interest of Spain and the 
Catholic religion since Luther began to preach 
heresy a hundred years ago"; and he worked to 
lure James, by the Spanish match and the 2,000,- 
000 erowns dowry, to surrender Virginia to Spain. 
James would never have done it: at heart he was 
a sincere Protestant and patriot, and was proud 
of founding the colony; but he wanted it to do 
him good instead of harm. And now we must 
return to that field. 

In March 1621 Virginia had 843 eolonists; dur- 
ing the next year 1,580 came to it, yet in March 
1622 it had but 1,240— fully 1,150 of the emigrants 
must have died, or close on three-fourths. In No- 
vember 1621 Yeardley's term expired. His ad- 
ministration has left a high repute: he was a man 
of energy, judgment, and honor, and of the quali- 
ties that win popularity—the trusted leader of 
the eolony. But the Company had voted to allow 
its governors only a three-year term, for the same 
reasons rotation is now defended,—to prevent 
imputation on those removed, to train more men 
for the service, and to avoid dependence on a few. 
Sir Francis Wyatt was appointed his successor: 
and brought with him, among others, as treas- 
urer George Sandys, brother of Sir Edwin, still 
noted as translator of Ovid; as eolonial surveyor 
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William Claiborne of resounding and turbulent 
note in the history of Virginia and Maryland; and 
a physician, John Pott or Potts, of curious and 
picturesque history,—- governor, bottle-worshiper, 
cattle-thief, and indispensable healer. Yeardley 
remained in Virginia as a councillor. 

Then there fell upon the colony the bloodest ca- 
lamity in its history: one-third of its population 
was wiped out in a single Indian massacre. In 
April 1618 old Powhatan died, and was succeeded 
by his brother Istan, Itopatin, or Otiotan, who 
had either not his ascendency or a different pol- 
icy; for Opechankanough and his policy ruled 
thereafter. Shortly afterward ten whites were 
murdered at a stroke; but this was premature— 
the great chief was playing for a higher stake. 
We have seen what vengeance Smith (on his own 
witness) earned from him, and by Indian ethics 
the colony were Smith’s legatees; and the Indian 
leader was entitled to an effort to reclaim the soil 
for his race—as the whites were to retain it. 

But Indian views do not respect civilized lim- 
itations on perfidy. They had sworn to the peace 
stamped on brass, and Opechankanough had it 
posted on a conspicuous oak, for his warriors to— 
grin at. In 1621, the “Laughing King” of the 
Eastern Shore warned the whites that he had plot- 
ted a simultaneous assault on every plantation: 
Yeardley prepared for it, but Opechankanough 
denied it. In the fall, however, the chief Nene- 
machanew, called by the English “Jack with the 
feather," with others killed several people, and 
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was himself killed. There was mutual recrimi- 
nation; but in March Wyatt was assured by Ope- 
chankanough that “the sky should sooner fall 
than the peace dissolve." "Thorpe, the rector of 
the proposed college, had built Opechankanough 
a regular house, to his great delight, labored to 
eonvert him, and was treated with the utmost 
courtesy ; and the Indians traded, fed, and lodged 
with the whites in amity. 

All was now ready, and the Indian chances 
were excellent. The confederacy is said to have 
included thirty tribes with twenty-four hundred 
warriors, five or six times the strength of the 
whites; part of those would not join in the plot, 
but even so the odds— given a surprise and the 
kiling of half the whites at a stroke—seemed 
overwhelming. There were the whites’ firearms, 
but the Indians were now fairly armed themselves. 
From the first they had been eagerly acquiring fire- 
arms and powder by every possible means— pur- 
chase, theft, and capture. Successive governors 
had issued edicts against and punished such sales 
to them, but in vain: reckless private greed over- 
bore public interest, and even minor officials traded 
guns for products to ship to England as private 
ventures.” 

The honest efforts to Christianize the natives 
now had rich reward. On the night of March 21 a 
converted Indian named Chanco rose from bed, 
and told his white host that every white was to 


1The same thing was done even more shamelessly by the Dutch 
in New Netherland, and has been done everywhere in colonies. 
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be slain next morning. The alarm was carried 
in time to five miles or so around Jamestown; but 
at 8 A. M. of the 22d, everywhere else for seventy 
miles along the river, the Indians set upon and 
shot or struck dead every living soul within reach, 
in field or workshop or at the breakfast tables 
where the savages were sitting down with their 
white hosts. They mutilated the bodies, burnt 
every house and shop, drove off all the stock, car- 
ried off what tools and arms they could or wished, 
and destroyed the rest. What Dale had taken 
from the Appomattox tribe, his chosen fortress 
of defense, was almost reclaimed to the wilder- 
ness: Henricus and the adjoining parts of Charles 
City were obliterated, Bermuda Hundred and 
City left almost without an inhabitant. The Fall- 
ing Creek iron-works were burnt and the tools 
thrown into the river. Far down the James the 
slaughter continued almost as great; scores of 
plantations were depopulated and devastated, and 
over four hundred persons perished,—largely the 
older and acclimated ones, to make the loss the 
heavier. Among them were Rolfe and Thorpe. 
But in the stockades at Henricus and Coxen- 
dale a few were able to defend themselves till 
help came. Scattered souls escaped the bolt and 
fled to safety; the survivors were collected in 
Jamestown and its environing plantations; and 
Opechankanough had failed in his chief object, 
if not in satiating his grudge. The credit must 
be shared between Chanco and the ‘‘Laughing 
King,” who would not join the league, and kept 
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the coast tribes from doing so; otherwise the col- 
ony must have been nearly exterminated, and 
might never have rallied from the blow. 

Even as it was, Opechankanough had come 
nearer success than he suspected: Yeardley, who 
was made commander-in-chief, was commissioned 
in June to seek out a new seat on the Accomac 
peninsula, on account of the insecurity of “this 
river" against “foreign and domestic enemies." 
Malaria, Indians, and Spaniards were wearing out 
even their iron wills. But meantime the bloody 
perfidy was to be repaid, and safety from one en- 
emy secured; and the purpose was never executed. 

The Indians, however, were as stubborn as the 
whites, and realized the stake as well: not in one 
campaign or two were they quelled. The whites’ 
armor, while it protected them, protected the fleet 
naked sons of the forest from pursuit and death. 
There was no way but to tramp through the In- 
dian lands, burning their villages, breaking up 
their fish-weirs, sacking their storehouses, and 
especially cutting down their half-grown corn too 
late to plant more. This meant starving, and the 
natives lost heavily in defending them. They did 
or tried fresh treacheries, and were repaid, in 
kind or more than kind. Offering to betray and 
surrender Opechankanough was a favorite lure. 
The Potomacs thus led a party into an ambush, and 
killed several : it cost them life for life. Istan used 
it: an English band came to Werowocomoco, and 
during a parley slew by surprise forty Indians, 
including three chiefs, one wrongly supposed to 
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be Opechankanough,—‘‘come to his end by means 
more suitable to his deserts, than perhaps agree- 
ing with Christian simplieity." But the whites 
earried the retaliation far beyond even the Indian 
code of morality: under the advice and per- 
haps by the drugs of the versatile Pott, they 
attempted to poison Opechankanough and others 
—which agreed still less with Christian simplicity, 
shocked English feeling and hurt colonial inter- 
ests. | 

The grim leader's own tribe, the ‘‘ Pamunkies, 
credited with eight hundred warriors, fought 
with special desperation, not only for homes and 
food, but to sustain their prestige among other 
tribes and hold them to the league, and make good 
their boasts among the northern nations. In 1624 
they fought a two-days’ pitched battle, largely in 
the open, for their vast corn-fields; then decimated 
and hopeless, “dismayed stood most woefully 
looking on’’ while a year’s supply for four thou- 
sand persons was destroyed. Finally, after three 
years of havoc, the natives submitted to the inev- 
itable for nearly twenty years; and the now recov- 
ered eolony, about twelve hundred souls, began 
to expand once more. 

Amid these scenes Governor Wyatt was re- 
appointed, despite the principle of rotation. But 
before his old term expired he was engaged in 
a new struggle: trying with Yeardley and other 
leading planters to save the colony from still 
worse,—the intolerable autocracy whence the 
Company had freed it. For James, baffled in his 
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repeated efforts to muzzle the ‘‘seminary of sedi- 
tion" by manipulating its headship, finally re- 
solved to abolish it outright and take the colony 
under the Crown; and likewise to annul that in- 
eorporate sedition, the popular government of the 
colony.! 

He attempted the first again at the spring 
election of 1622, sending a list of nominees for 
treasurer and deputy. The merchants’ party had 
praetieally stopped attending the meetings except 
to keep watch; and the Sandys party at once re- 
elected Southampton by 117 to 20, replying to the 
King that the plantation had prospered more in 
the last three years than in the ten previous, with 
vastly less expense, and in the infancy of the new 
industries they thought superior management 
would do less good than change of poliey would 
do harm. James was enraged, and replied that 
merchants were the best directors of staple indus- 
tries, and that Sir Thomas Smith's diversification 
of commodities was now neglected for tobacco. 
The management contradicted him; but his sin- 
cere conviction that the popular charters were 
responsible for the colony’s slackness of progress, 
and that things had gone much better under the 


1Alexander Brown thinks James determined on both in Febru- 
ary 1622, when Gondomar warned him of the Sandys party’s far- 
reaching designs. But he would hardly have kept laboring to dic- 
tate the Company’s leadership if he were resolved to make no more 
use of it; and even after his second defeat in this, he took no action 
for nearly a year, and then only on the petition of both Company par- 
ties. His purpose was developed by circumstances, like others: as 
English popular resistance grew, his views on the dangers of colonial 
popular government grew likewise. 
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old Council, grew ever deeper. All memories are 
short where personal passions are involved. 

There was excuse enough for dissatisfaction, 
felt in the Company also, though the blame was 
wrongly laid. The colony was not thriving as it 
should. As a business venture it had not paid, 
and it did not seem trying to supply its own needs. 
Out of six or seven thousand emigrants in the 
past fifteen years, less than one-fifth remained 
alive. This horrible death-rate seemed to reflect 
on the judgment used in selecting sites, the lack 
of profit on the managers’ business judgment; 
later, the massaere and the attempts to poison the 
natives were successively held to discredit the local 
officials? judgment and morality both. Gloomy let- 
ters on the state of things, and charges of extortion 
against the keepers of the “magazine,” kept ar- 
riving; indeed, this colonial party hostile to the 
Company for the high prices of its stores helped 
greatly in overturning it. All these complaints 
but the last bore on the earlier governments as 
much as on the popular one; much of it was na- 
ture's fault alone. But the King and his party 
saw only what they wished to see. 

The idea was rife, too, that a free state must 
shortly become an independent state. One Bar- 
grave, suing the Company for his losing invest- 
ment, not only denounced to the Privy Council 
(quite rightly) the principle of a joint-stock gov- 
ernment, where a corrupt governor in league with 
a majority of stock could draw all the profit into 
a few hands (and do worse), but harped on the 
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theme that “the popular government here" (in 
Virginia) was so factious and disordered that 
“nothing but the altering of the forme could as- 
sure its dependence on our Crowne of England." 
His counsel must have inserted this (early in 
1622) to play on the Privy Council's and the 
King's known opinions, so that the suppression 
of self-government was even then mooted—per- 
haps earlier; but it had probably not become a 
settled purpose yet. 

The Southampton management itself finally 
furnished the pretext. Early in 1623, to counter 
against general discouragement and criticisms, 
they issued a comparison between the results of 
their and the older administration. The Smith 
party retorted with an answer petitioning the 
King for a commission of review, and making an 
equally strong claim for their own old system of 
governor and Council, which incensed the Vir- 
ginians. 

About this time Captain Nathaniel Butler ar- 
rived in England. He had been removed from the 
governorship of the Somers Islands (Bermudas) 
the fall before, by the present management, and 
returned by way of Virginia, where he did some 
Indian fighting. The Smith party said the re- 
moval was in pursuance of a set poliey to displace 
all the Smith appointees; this would be modern 
polities, and looks plausible from the dropping 
of Yeardley on a principle waived for Wyatt. But 
the other party allege that Butler had extorted 
money from shipwrecked Spaniards, and otherwise 
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misconducted himself, and was sent home for 
trial; that he earned immunity by furnishing am- 
munition for the Smith side, and had stopped in 
Virginia to manufacture it. At any rate, he let 
it be known that he could furnish a very dam- 
aging picture of conditions there, and the King 
directed him to write it. It is known as the ‘‘Un- 
masking of Virginia,’’ and is very bitter and con- 
temptuous; but its facts were fairly correct :一 
though the inferences were unjust. Nothing is 
easier than to draw a squalid picture of a new 
settlement, and many a one has writhed under it 
since. | 

This and the Smith petition were before the 
King on Holy Thursday (April 10) ; and the lord 
treasurer (Cranfield Earl of Middlesex), who was 
hostile to them over the tobacco contraets import- 
ant to the Crown revenue, demanded a categorical 
answer by Monday. This almost impossible re- 
quirement, evidently to catch them by default, was 
foiled by Sandys, Nicholas Ferrar, and Lord Cav- 
endish working through two nights, the Company 
holding session through another, and six scribes 
working the fourth. 'The answer included a 
counter-petition to lay the case before the Privy 
Council; and alleged that it was the King's own 
charter which gave ‘some shew of a democratic 
form" to the colonial government, and that it was 
best for Crown, adventurers, and planters alike. 


1In saying that out of 10,000 people sent out from England, not 
over 2,000 remained alive, he overstated each quite closely alike: it 
was about 20 per cent. in fact, 
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The King eomplied, and the Privy Couneil ap- 
pointed a commission, “according to his Majesty's 
pleasure in that behalfe," to go over the entire 
colonial history from the outset: moneys collected 
and how spent, present and past conditions, abuses, 
grievances, etc. Its object was stated by Middle- 
sex in a letter next day: to furnish ''some true 
grounds to work upon’’—that is, in canceling the 
charter; in other words, to find or invent justifi- 
eation for the King in doing what he had now 
resolved to do anyway if feasible. 

This design was powerfully aided by sympathy 
or apathy within the Company itself, polities or 
court truckling aside. The Smith party struck 
hands with the Warwick against the Sandys, on 
the issue of management by business men instead 
of political doctrinaires, and on the tobacco con- 
tracts; but instead of ousting the liberal control 
and resuming it themselves, they were not unwill- 
ing the Crown should relieve them of the admin- 
istration if it would guarantee their property 
rights, as there was little profit and endless labor 
and responsibility in it. They would not canvass 
scattered shareholders for a majority to surrender 
the charter voluntarily, but they would not fight 
the Crown to retain it. Besides, a leading idea in 
founding the colony had been to make a national 
reinforcement, to be claimed by the nation when 
safe. As to its form of government, the more con- 
servative distrusted its democracy as did James. 

The management on its part was determined 
to fight till the last gap; first before the Privy 
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Council, then if necessary by appeal to Parlia- 
ment: and to make the whole an appeal to the 
country and posterity for its noble aims. Of the 
papers they drew up, one was a restatement of 
the Argall ease, severely reflecting on Warwick: 
on his complaint, Cavendish, Sandys, and Nicholas 
and John Ferrar were confined to their houses 
for contempt (of the injunction to both parties 
to avoid ‘‘impertinent provocation"). The Fer- 
rars were soon released; but Sandys and South- 
ampton remained debarred from attending the 
Company meetings. . 

The acting head till the next spring was Nich- 
olas Ferrar: a quiet clergyman, of extraordinary 
ability, but no ambition save for duty. His high- 
est serviee to us was in saving the Company's 
records from destruction: James was almost as 
eager to suppress the documents that gave the lie 
to his reasons for suppressing the Company, as to 
do the latter. The commission got one sort after 
another (including all current correspondence) 
into its hands, whence they never emerged; but 
Ferrar had everything possible copied before sur- 
rendering it—as the other party probably knew 
well enough. This, with his masterly ability in 
drafting papers and in executive work, led to the 
offer of important positions to detach him from 
the service, and suppress or obtain his eopies; and 
he was urged to advise the surrender of the charter. 
He refused either. Great numbers of the choicest 
in the kingdom, he said, had adventured their 
properties, and planters their lives, for a noble 
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and honorable enterprise for England’s good, now 
out of danger save for its enemies” malice; and he 
would not desert their trust. 

James, in fact, wished to exhaust peaceful 
methods of ousting the Company, before locking 
horns with it. It had some friends even in the 
Privy Council, and many in Parliament; and the 
evidence against it might not satisfy a court. He 
proposed once more to nominate its officers; then 
changed his mind and forbade any election till 
next quarter; when that came he ordered it post- 
poned for a fortnight more, and they postponed 
it till the next quarter, alleging the charter provis- 
ions; he wished the charter declared void for this 
contumacy, but the attorney-general said they had 
color of right. Then a curious method was taken 
to frighten out the stockholders: it was declared 
that the Virginians were starving, and the Com- 
pany was ordered to ship full supplies at once. 
To the crestfallen disappointment of its enemies, 
it promptly complied. 

About the middle of July the commissioners 
reported that the reasons why Virginia, “a good 
country,” had not produced many good staples in 
place of few or none, were—neglect by the English 
managers, and the change from the original form, 
of councillors nominated by the King, to a popular 
government. No wonder James wished the rec- 
ords burnt. The commissioners advised his resum- 
ing the government, and assimilating its form to 
the monarchieal one obtaining elsewhere in his 
kingdom. 
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By this time the Company itself was a bear- 
garden: the factions, says a contemporary, were 
as bitter as ““Guelfs and Gebellines,’’ and quar- 
reled fiercely when they met on the street or at the 
exchange. Cavendish and Warwick gave each 
other the lie, and would have fought a duel across 
the Channel but that Cavendish was arrested be- 
fore crossing. 

James soon after appointed a commission to 
aid him in framing a new government; and the 
attorney-general, ordered to see if the first commis- 
sioners’ report gave legal grounds for annulling 
the charter, replied that it did, but as the colony 
could not fairly be left without a legal government, 
it would be best to proclaim the new form along 
with the suspension of the old. The matter was 
dropped till the Privy Council returned from the 
vacations in October; then they announced that 
his Majesty proposed to remedy the ‘‘miscarriage 
of the government”” by putting it in fewer hands, 
much as in the first patent. There were to be a 
governor and twelve assistants in England, ap- 
pointed by the King, but filling their own vacan- 
cies on his approval (except the governorship) 
thereafter; they to nominate for his approval a 
similar body resident in Virginia; all to be respon- 
sible to him and the Privy Council. If the Com- 
pany would not accept this, he should proceed 
against them by law. 

This would leave them a mere trading body 
without rights, obliged to make whatever contracts 
the Crown chose and unable to plan for the future. 
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At the next meeting, October 15, only eight out 
of one hundred and twenty voted for surrender; 
but they begged a respite till the November quar- 
ter court, to send out a general summons, as so 
few could not rightfully surrender such franchises 
for all. The Council peremptorily ordered them 
to give a final answer on the 20th. Seventy met, 
and but nine voices were for surrender,—includ- 
ing Argall and Martin, with John Smith favoring 
it but having no vote. Argall doubtless recipro- 
cated Virginia’s love, Martin had been fighting it 
for years over his land patent, and Smith had been 
early and permanently dropped by the Company. 
The legal contest was now inevitable; but as 
no real evidence of mismanagement, or bad results 
of the popular government, had been found by 
the commission, and a court of law might be 
harder to satisfy than himself or the Privy Coun- 
cil, James sent a eommission to Virginia to find 
what it was sent to find. It comprised Captain 
John Harvey, mariner and planter; John Pory, 
ex-secretary; Abraham  Peirsey, cape-merchant 
and magazine-keeper in Yeardley's first term; 
Captain Samuel Matthews, Puritan and Indian- 
fighter,—all with interests in Virginia. These 
found the Assembly full of wrath, “uttering 
most bitter invectives in the highest pitch of 
spleen and detraetion’ against the old govern- 
ment and the unflattering Smith-Butler descrip- 
tion; and not soothed by being handed the Privy 
Council orders, abolishing local liberties and re- 
storing the rule of irresponsible officials. 
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Ignoring the commissioners, the Assembly 
drew up petitions to the King and Privy Council 
not to have either punishment inflicted; and an- 
swers to both pamphlets, that to the original 
Smith petition being famous as “The Tragical 
Relation." It blackened the old system without 
stint, and averred with racy bluntness, ‘‘Rather 
than be reduced to live under the like government, 
we desire his Majesty that commissioners may be 
sent over with authority to hang us." "There is 
divergence whether Yeardley signed this; more 
likely not, as he had been one of those governors 
himself. These papers reached England but a few 
days before the charter was revoked, and could 
have influenced nothing—the less that several 
planters went over at the same time with charges 
against the Virginia officials; but the people were 
finally not “reduced to live Suck the like govern- 
ment” again. 

The commissioners | finally sent the Assembly 
a blank form to subscribe, submitting to the 
King's pleasure in exchanging their old patents 
and form of government for new, that they might 
“better prosper." 'The Assembly returned it un- 
signed, with ““humblest thanks to his gracious 
Majesty for his gracious and tender care over 
us’’; they would see about such submission when 
it was ealled for, and would very much like to see 
the commissioners’ authority for demanding it 
now. 'The latter replied that they had none, had 
pretended none, and needed none to make a pro- 
posal for obtaining the royal favor by ‘‘obedience 
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and thankfulness." The Assembly made no reply, 
but ordered them free transportation, and an- 
swered their questions about defensible points, In- 
dians, colonial hopes, and the best means of attain- 
ing the latter. Then they passed a body of good 
laws, including one that the governor should lay 
no tax without consent of the General Assembly, 
and adjourned. The various answers, etc., were 
sent to England by a special messenger; but he 
died before reaching it, and Pory had sent in ad- 
vance copies of them obtained from the acting 
secretary, Edward Sharpless,—for which that 
official was sentenced to lose his ears in the pil- 
lory, but lost only part of one. This punishment 
incensed James. 

The King meantime, in November 1623, had 
begun through the attorney-general a suit of quo 
warranto (‘‘by what authority" the Company did 
business). Those willing to surrender the charter 
petitioned the Privy Council to be relieved from 
bearing the expense of defending it, and were so 
relieved. James soon after began interfering in 
the Company’s administration; but it resolved to 
leave all contests to the new Parliament which 
met in February, and of which Sandys (reluc- 
tantly released) and Ferrar were members. These 
two gladly joined in the warfare of Prince Charles 
and Buckingham (on matters arising out of the 
broken-off Spanish Match) against Middlesex, 
who was impeached for corruption, Sandys draw- 
ing up the charges. They thereby gained most 
serviceable friendships. 
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Parliament for months was busy with pulling 
down officials, and with the war against Spain 
declared March 10 (to help the German Protest- 
ants in the Thirty Years’ War). But late in April 
the Company’s petition was brought before it, for 
relief to ‘‘this child of the Kingdom, exposed as 
in the wilderness to extreme perils," chiefly laid 
to the ‘‘private and unjust ends’’ of Middlesex 
and the dark designs of Gondomar. These were 
good cards to play with the House; but the next 
day James wrote forbidding it to meddle further, 
as he and the Privy Council were attending to the 
matter, and ‘‘ready to do anything" for the real 
benefit and advancement of ‘‘Virginia and the 
Bermudoes." The majority of the House were 
glad to be rid of a “thornie business" ; and admit- 
ted by implication the principle on which our 
Revolution was grounded, that colonies are under 
the jurisdiction of the Crown and not of Parlia- 
ment. No one then dreamed of this reversed use 
to be made of it, for liberty instead of despotism. 

Early in June the report of the Virginia com- 
mission was handed in; but it had been needless. 
On the 16th the Court of King’s Bench decided 
against the charter—it was said, on a technicality ; 
and the government passed into the King’s hands. 
Yet the judgment was not recorded, and the 
amended charter was never issued; and though 
Lord Baltimore in 1632 had the judgment entered 
to buttress his claim to Maryland, his antagonists 
in 1640 had the patent reissued under the Great 
Seal as still valid, the title-deed of the colony. 
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This seeming overthrow of liberty was a blow 
to its friends and a delight to its enemies: Sir 
Thomas Wentworth (the future Strafford) was 
especially jubilant. But they exulted too soon, 
and the colony gained instead of losing. Its wel- 
fare eould not have been in nobler or more unself- 
ish hands; but then they were a rare chance which 
could not last. Bargrave’s lawyer was right: a 
mercantile company, which must consult profit 
and may wink at unrighteousness, is no fit basis 
of government. As it happened, Virginia kept its 
liberties and was cut loose from the danger. 

James proposed to leave the Company its mer- 
cantile existence, but the abolition of governing 
powers necessitated amending its charter. Until 
then all its accounts, invoices, etc., were ordered 
deposited in the Privy Council's chest;' and all 
arrearages and dues were to be paid over to his 
commissioners in trust. The amendment was in- 
terrupted by his death and never resumed; and 

1In the same month (July 1624) he did a worse mischief by licens- 
ing John Smith to publish an ‘‘anthorized’’ history of the colony, 
which till recently has been the ultimate source of nearly everything 
passing for its early history; and which, aside from the personal in- 
justices and entire distortion of perspective, leaves a large part of the 
events without rational cause, connection, or sequence. 

It was probably at this time that Ferrar finished having the 
Company records copied, and sent the copy to Southampton, who 
received them with enthusiastic delight as the ** evidence of his honor.” 
The commissioners demanded them from Southampton, but vainly. 
He died in November, but his successor retained them. On the extinc- 
tion of the house in 1667, the executors sold a magnificent folio of 741 
pages—perhaps the whole, but Alexander Brown thinks not over half— 
to William Byrd of Virginia; thence it passed to William Stith, presi- 
dent of William and Mary College; thence to Peyton Randolph, presi- 


dent of the Continental Congress; thence to Thomas Jefferson; and in 
1814 to Congress, in whose library it now is. 
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the fruits of twenty years’ labor and sacrifice were 
confiscated by the Crown. 

But he had no intention of harming the colony, 
or even tyrannizing over it; he was purely a the- 
oretical despot, not a practical one, and meant all 
he said about wishing to benefit it. This is shown 
by the resident Virginia government he appointed 
pro tem.: Wyatt for governor, and for assistants 
Yeardley, George Sandys, Martin, Claiborne, 
Pott, all the Virginia commission but Pory, and 
others—a fair mixture of both parties, and all men 
with a stake in Virginia. Pott was struck out at 
Warwick’s desire, for his agency in poisoning the 
Indians. Wyatt having to revisit England on his 
father’s death, Yeardley was substituted, with 
Harvey in succession, or if he were dead, any 
councillor chosen by the majority. But while 
waiting for a final report from Harvey, James 
suddenly died, March 27, 1625; and his scheme 
died with him. 

Charles I. succeeded him, and appointed a 
committee of the Privy Council for Virginia 
affairs; these consulted not only Sir Thomas 
Smith, but Sandys and Ferrar, in good odor with 
Charles, about a form of government. That pair 
advised reinstating the old Company; but Charles 
was of his father's mind on trading-company gov- 
ernments and a uniform national system, still 
more on popular liberty, and adhered to James' 
tentative plan of government for “our Kingdom 
of Virginia" (a term for the colony frequently 
used in those days and earlier). But before the 
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King’s death was known in Virginia, the Assem- 
bly, supposing from the three commissioners being 
placed on their board of assistants that their un- 
answered petitions had been lost with the messen- 
. ger, sent Yeardley with another, asking as before 
to keep their Assembly, and also to have a new 
patent confirmed by act of Parliament. Neither 
request was granted; but Yeardley was made gov- 
ernor with Harvey and West in succession, and 
much the same Council only Pott included 
(probably on testimonials from Virginia, where 
he was highly valued), and William Claiborne 
Secretary of State. Yeardley died in November 
1627; but Harvey not being on the spot, West took 
the place till his return. 

But neither Wyatt nor Yeardley wished to 
dispense with the voice of the people; and they 
kept the popular government alive extra-legally 
through nearly four years of its official abeyance. 
Wyatt and his Council kept suggesting to the 
Privy Council that the ordering of local affairs 
should be left to the governor, Council, and. Gen- 
eral Assembly; and though there could be no legal 
Assembly or election of burgesses, the chief citi- 
zens were summoned or chosen to meet with their 
new officials as the ‘‘Governor, Council, and Com- 
mons of Virginia assembled together." Yeardley 
kept up the same general policy; and the Virgin- 
ians never ceased begging Charles to restore the 
House of Burgesses. In the fall of 1627 he 
yielded, to incline them to a favorable bargain with 
him for a tobacco contract, that should furnish 
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a large revenue independent of his turbulent Com- 
mons (he never received the eonsideration, how- 
ever); and late in February 1628 his written 
permission arrived. An election of burgesses was 
at once ordered by West, and the General Assem- 
bly met again on the 10th of March. Thus was 
popular government restored and saved, not un- 
worthily, by the great staple that had vitalized 
the colony. 

Later.in 1628 West returned to England on 
business, and the Council elected Dr. Pott, as 
place-holder for Harvey. He was convivial and 
even too democratic, especially with ‘‘jolly dogs" 
over a bottle; but a highly skilled physician and 
surgeon and likewise chemist—his tastes turning 
the latter faculty toward distillation, a service 
very popular at that time. But his pardon of a 
murderer was not popular, and cattle-stealing 
as little so; and on Harvey's arrival in 1630 Pott 
was held to answer both charges. The first was 
abuse of diseretion, and not punishable; a jury 
found him guilty of the second, but a popular 
man of his social standing could hardly be sent 
to the common jail, so he was confined in his own 
house. Harvey wrote to the King recommending 
his pardon, as he was much the best doctor in the 
eolony, and the only one valuable in malarial 
cases; it was issued accordingly. 

Harvey was a sea-captain, and. had the impe- 
rious arrogance and ugly temper which that auto- | 
eratie position so often breeds. He expelled one 
councillor from office, and knocked out several 
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teeth of another with a cudgel. He violated co- 
lonial statute and primary right by proclaiming 
laws not submitted to the Assembly, and refused 
to account for publie moneys spent. He is charged 
with rapacity also: multiplying fines and charging 
excessive fees, and pocketing a share of the avails; 
and taking toll of the settlers’ payments for land 
granis before they reached the colonial treasurer. 
His traits far outdo the accepted portrait of Ar- 
gall, without his superior abilities. 

There was a still sorer grievance as to the land 
grants: the eternal quarrel of absentee owners 
vs. squatters, varying much as to equity in in- 
dividual cases. The lands between the James 
and the York had been largely granted out either 
to planters or ‘‘adventurers.’’ The latter are 
often termed speculators: their view was that 
the colony could not have been founded or have 
lived without their money, and that to deprive 
them of what they had paid for would be simple 
confiscation. In justice, they lost oftener than 
gained by their investment. Other grants were 
made after the Company's suspension. Many 
of both sorts lay long unoccupied; and actual 
colonists settled on and tilled them, built 
houses, and made other improvements. The 
grantees or assignees came from time to time 
and claimed their own, offering the occupants 
the choice of evietion or paying rent, and proba- 
bly refusing to pay for the improvements, or pay 
what the squatters asked; so there was bad blood 
and resistance. Harvey, as the representative 
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of law and authority, naturally sided with the 
legal owners; but then his honesty of purpose 
was not credited. It was charged that his house 
was the “land-grabbers” ’’ headquarters, and that 
his help was at a price. 

The Maryland quarrel brought on an explo- 
sion in 1635. Harvey had been ordered by Charles 
to favor the Baltimore colony as much as possible, 
and did so. The Virginians regarded it as an 
invasion of their hard-won property, cutting off 
their trade and expansion, making still further 
curtailments possible, and planting a nest of 
papists at their doors. The Secretary of State, 
William Claiborne, was the ablest leader and 
perhaps deviser of anti-Maryland schemes; and 
Harvey replaced him by one Richard Kemp, of 
no publie consideration and perhaps less. The 
Assembly drew up a protest against an attempted 
tobacco monopoly by Charles. Harvey refused 
to send it to the King. Then came the seizure 
of Claiborne's ship (see Maryland, Chapter 
xxii.) ; and the people rose against having as their 
head one who was betraying their interests. 

On publie petition, the Assembly was called 
together to receive complaints against him. 
Meantime an indignation meeting of important 
men was held. Harvey arrested the three ring- 
leaders (one being Francis Pott, the doctor's 
brother), and haled them before the Council with 
the declared purpose of sending them to the 
gallows. He was a man to mean it: Berkeley's 
massacre cf the Bacon leaders might well have 
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had a precedent. But the Council (including Har- 
vey’s old fellow-commissioner Matthews) were 
wrathful at the suppression of the Assembly’s 
protest; and when Harvey undertook to swell the 
gibbet-company by one of them who was restive, 
they revolted, called in an armed guard, deposed 
him(April 28), elected Captain John West gov- 
ernor ad interim, and sent Harvey to London in 
charge of Pott whom he had proposed to hang, 
along with commissioners to present charges 
against him to Charles. 

Charles, who had been dispensing with a 
Parliament for six years to be rid of popular con- 
trol in England, was in no mood to let it rule in 
Virginia. He refused to hear the complaints or 
receive the commissioners; and said the Assem- 
bly's act was “an assumption of regal power," 
that Harvey must go back if only for a day, and 
that if he cleared himself they should have him 
longer than they would originally. But he 
cooled a little, and waited for Harvey’s justifica- 
tion. Harvey admitted the unauthorized acts 
and violenees, but denied malfeasance or estab- 
lishment of Romanism, and praised Baltimore's 
moderation. Baltimore in requital pleaded for 
his restoration; and Charles, not displeased at 
his ignoring the Assembly and its laws, sent him 
back to Virginia. He arrived in January 1637, 
and straightway made the place too hot to hold 
his enemies, though stopping short of the gal- 
lows. A minister, Rev. Anthony Panton, who had 
called Secretary Kemp bad names, was banished 
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and outlawed, and his property confiscated. The 
revolting councillors were sent to London in turn, 
on their defense. 

But Charles had cared only for assertion of 
his authority, and nothing for Harvey; he was 
compelled now to hear the other side, and proba- 
bly thought that with England in the state it was, 
the fewer hated officials he kept in office the better. 
He left the councillors unmolested, and in Novem- 
ber 1639 removed Harvey and again appointed the 
able and popular Wyatt; who held his place a lit- 
tle over two years, and peace reigned in the colony. 
Harvey was left defenseless against the infuri- 
ated colonists, who rained lawsuits on him, and 
soon ruined him with judgments and had his prop- 
erty sold to satisfy them. Panton received a share. 
He shortly afterward died in poverty and neglect. 

These personal issues were after all subordi- 
nate to the pressing industrial problems of the col- 
ony. Most important was that of the currency. 
The same troubles were arising which are insep- 
arable from any legally authorized medium of 
exchange, though varying enormously in degree. 
Tobacco was legal tender; but its immense pro- 
duction had lowered its exchange value so that 
business was utterly demoralized, creditors were 
defrauded and salaries a sham, and in 1633 the 
‘Assembly had enacted that henceforth all con- 
tracts and accounts should be in money. But 
there was very little circulating coin, and the act 
seems not to have been enforced; for in 1639, hav- 
ing ordered all bad tobacco and half the good to be 
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publiely burnt to raise the price of the rest, it also 
enacted that “no man need pay more than two- 
thirds of his debt during the stint."' 

In February 1642, with the struggle between 
Charles and his Parliament entering on its last 
phase, came over Sir William Berkeley to take 
Wyatt's place. He was an Oxford man, a trav- 
eler, and a courtier; a typical Cavalier to the mar- 
row, with the polities of Strafford, the religion 
of Laud, and the “Thorough”” policy of both. 
But his manners were gracious, his treatment of 
the Assembly the reverse of Harvey's (due prob- 
ably to the royal need just then of every friend), 
he seemed honestly anxious to win and deserve 
popular good-will, and he had it in abundant 
measure. The contrast between this affable and 
trusted popular leader and the arrogant, greedy, 
clique-ridden, vengeful old tyrant of 1675, is one 
of the most shocking and painful in American 
history. 

When the Civil War broke out, he had the 
Assembly forward to the King messages of pro- 
found loyalty, and of fidelity to him in all contin- 
gencles. His next act was to suppress Puritanism, 
whieh had been strong in Virginia from the first. 
The Sandys-Southampton poliey of a refuge for 
oppressed believers meant virtually a refuge for 
Puritans, then still mainly Churchmen; and there 
were Independents also, with ministers of their 
own, almost as early as in Plymouth. In the dec- 
ade 1620-30 they were not molested; but the drift 
was against them. In 1631, doubtless under the 
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inspiration of Laud, but also with their own good- 
will, the Assembly passed an act prescribing con- 
formity to the Church of England; but Harvey 
rather favored Puritans, and it was not rigidly 
enforced. In 1641, under Wyatt, they appealed 
to Boston for more ministers, and Winthrop sent 
them three in December 1642, with a letter of rec- 
ommendation to the governor. But that governor 
was now Berkeley; and in March 1643 he had the 
Assembly pass an act forbidding nonconformists 
to teach publicly or privately, and directing the 
governor and Council to eject them from the col- 
ony. The new ministers were expelled, and the 
Puritans harried till the success of the English 
Revolution gave them for the first time the upper 
hand. 

In 1644—nineteen years after Opechanka- 
nough’s league, decimated, starving, and shelter- 
less, had sullenly closed their three-years’ fight for 
a red-man’s country—that hoary old Indian Mith- 
radates made a last attempt to rid the land of the 
whites. He was in extreme old age and para- 
lytic, but his spirit was as high and his dominance 
as uncontested as ever. White plantations were 
eating deep into the Indian lands; the natives re- 
paid themselves by depredations, and were met by 
reprisals which in turn called for vengeance. In 
1643 the Virginians noticed menacing signs; and 
remembering the neglected premonitions of 1621, 
enacted a law forbidding all trade with Indians 
on pain of imprisonment, and all sale or loan of 
firearms or ammunition, or teaching them to shoot, 
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on pain of death. This was equivalent to recall- 
ing ambassadors and declaring war among civ- 
iized peoples. The Indians were encouraged by 
the faetional strife in the colony; and on the 
evening of April 18 (Good Friday eve), Opechan- 
kanough gave the signal for a concerted attack 
on the frontier settlements. 

Despite their suspicions, the whites were taken 
by surprise, and some three hundred people per- 
ished. But the very word “frontier’’ shows that 
now there was a great central body beyond reach. 
Most of the ravage was south of the James and 
up the streams; and after two days of slaughter, 
the Indians were strieken with sudden panie at 
the gathering bands, and fled before being at- 
tacked. The white vengeance did not stop short 
of eomplete security for the future: the Indians 
were driven wholly from their ancient seats. They 
were compelled by treaty to withdraw in a body 
north of the York, and any Indian who crossed 
it without a permit and a badge could be shot on 
sight. Opechankanough, hunted for two years, 
was taken prisoner in 1646 and carried on a 
litter to Jamestown. Berkeley intended to send 
him to the King as a prize; but he was shot in the 
back by a guard with injuries to avenge, and 
passed away in stoieal silence and dignity, as be- 
eame his race, his position, and his deeds. 

Berkeley had gone to England shortly after 
the opening of the campaign: partly to assist the 
King, partly to save his own estates from devas- 
tation. But nothing eould be done there: it was 
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the year of Marston Moor, and the royal cause 
was hopeless; and in June 1645 Berkeley was back 
in Virginia, harrying the Puritans until hundreds 
of them left for Maryland, preferring Catholic 
tolerance to Protestant persecution. 

A large part of the history of Virginia in these 
years is its warfare with Maryland; but that must 
not be told twice, and it is under Maryland, which 
it chiefly concerns, that we have told it. To Vir- 
ginia it was after all but an incident; to Maryland 
it was a question of existence. But the unex- 
pressed history is far more important. Berkeley 
kept the colony in nominal loyalty to the Crown 
so far as possible; and his prudence and popular- 
ity, with his systematice driving out of the elements 
of opposition, did much to retain it thus in spirit 
as well as in word. But for many years before 
1651 there was really no English government of 
the colony whatever. Neither English faction 
had strength enough to spare from fighting the 
other, to regulate the affairs of the colony; and 
it became purely a self-governing and sovereign 
state, deciding questions of war and peace, con- 
trolling all its own interests, acquiring all the 
needful experience of political action, and becom- 
ing imbued with the pride of a nation in its origin 
and history. By 1648—now largely populated by 
seasoned settlers, the picked and hardy remnant 
of the countless thousands poured in there to die 
in the previous years—it contained some fifteen 
thousand whites and three hundred negroes, and 
was expanding in every direction. 


VIRGINIA PERMANENTLY DEPURITANIZED aL 


The King's execution in January 1649 was a, 


decisive landmark in the social and political evo- 
lution of Virginia. Despite Berkeley’s purgings, 
a governor of a different stamp might yet have 
recalled the Puritans and brought in more, and 
made in some respects a different Virginia. But 
with that event, great numbers of royalists de- 
serted the country in horror and despair, refusing 
to live under so impious a government, and with 
better reason because they were so mercilessly bled 


to sustain it; their estates, even when not confis- 


cated, ruined by the burdens laid upon them. 
Berkeley at once sent a message inviting them to 
Virginia; within the year fully a thousand came, 
and made it permanently the Cavalier common- 
wealth that it was—aided by the wholesale and in 
part consequent exodus of the Puritans. 

From the circumstances, the new arrivals were 
the extremest of zealots; they reinforced the Vir- 
ginia Churchmen, and roused them to the highest 
pitch of anti-Puritan fervor. In October 1649 the 
Assembly recognized Charles II. as King, and 
made it punishable with death either to question 
his authority or to speak in defense of the behead- 
ing of Charles I. This drove a thousand more 
Puritans to Maryland, and still further consoli- 
dated the province in Church and royalist senti- 
ment. 

Virginia by this time had become a place 
where gently bred people might settle, not only 
without danger to life, but with fair comfort and 
some of the amenities of existence. "There were 
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wealth, good houses, material comforts, and not 
a few books. There were fields not only of corn 
and wheat, hemp and flax, but rice, fifteen varie- 
ties of fruits, vine culture and good domestic 
wine; the production of tobacco had doubled 
within the decade, the annual export averaged 
1,500,000 pounds, and the community’s besetting 
problem was how to keep it worth raising. 
When Cromwell was firm in his seat, he took 
the contumacious royalist colony in hand. Early 
in 1652 he sent four commissioners— Robert Den- 


nis, Richard Bennett (one of the expelled Puritan 


ministers), Thomas Stegge, and William Clai- 
borne (Berkeley’s expelled foe, now diplomati- 
eally turned supporter of Parliament), to call for 
its submission to the new government. There was 
bluster of resistance, but even heroic devotion to 
the divine cause finally judged that withstanding 
Cromwell was more than duty called for; and the 
commissioners offered politic terms, which did not 
compromise dignity and outdid the old government 
in advantages. The Assembly and its sole power 
of taxation were untouched; all restrictions on 
trade were removed; and while open allegiance to 
the Parliamentary government was required, there 
should be no persecution of private sentiments. 
The terms were accepted. Berkeley resigned, 
and went to live at his Virginia plantation till the 
impious English government should fall. The 
Assembly chose his successors: first Bennett, hold- 
ing till March 1655; then Edward Digges; and a 
year later Samuel Matthews, ex-commissioner, 
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Indian-fighter, and revolutionary. Claiborne was 
again given the secretaryship of state, whence 
Berkeley had driven him. But the Puritan rule 
was only in machinery and some of its personnel: 
the province remained overwhelmingly Cavalier 
in constituents and feeling. 

In 1659 Richard Cromwell resigned in Eng- 
land, and Matthews died in Virginia. George 
Monk marched his army to London, and after 
some hesitation declared for a free Parliament, 
which recalled Charles IJ. Meantime, in March 
1660, the Virginia Assembly passed a resolution 
that as there was no recognized lawful government 
in England, the Assembly was de facto the govern- 


ment in Virginia, and all writs should be issued in ` 


its name until an acknowledged legal sovereignty 
in England sent ita mandate. It then elected the 
popular Berkeley, a man after its own heart, as 
provisional governor. But how little servility 
there was in the souls of these Cavaliers, and how 
truly the spirit of 1775 was already instinct in 
them, is shown by its enactment that he should 
call an Assembly at least every two years, and 
oftener if need required, and should not dissolve 
it without its own consent. He took the place and 
ignored the conditions: probably he considered 
them to apply only during the Assembly’s pro- 
visional sovereignty, and he had as utter a destesta- 
tion of popular interference with government as 
Strafford or Harvey. 

On May 8, 1660, Charles II. was proclaimed 
King of England. The news was received in 
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Virginia with uproarious joy, and the Assembly 
promptly (September 20) repeated the proclama- 
tion there; legend says as ‘‘King of England, 
Scotland, France, Ireland, and Virginia," which 
is untrue. In October arrived the royal commis- 
sion for Berkeley— for which it seems probable 
he had asked in advance, through Colonel Richard 
Henry Lee, while Charles was in exile in Brus- 
sels; hence the further legend that Berkeley 
offered Charles an asylum in Virginia, where 
he should be proclaimed King and defended. 
Berkeley was loyal but not insane. But his gov- 
ernment entered thenceforward upon a new 
phase, where his violent prejudices and passions, 
freed from restraint of fear or poliey, his age and 
broken nerves, and his senile avarice, brought the 
career of the once popular darling to a close in a 
shameful and horrible catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE PLYMOUTH COMPANY, COUNCIL, AND COLONY 


TO THE ALLOTMENT OF 1623. 


The motives and genesis of the attempted set- 
tlement of South and North Virginia in 1606, by 
the London Company and the Plymouth Com- 
pany, and the distribution of territory between 
them, have been set forth in the previous chapter. 
The southern seat was located to keep the Span- 
iards from coming north, the northern to keep the 
French from coming south. The London Com- 
pany sueceeded, after shocking loss of life and 
astonishing persistence of sacrifice. 'The Plym- 
outh Company as such failed: its immediate ob- 
ject was accomplished by Argall's raid of 1613, 
which destroyed the French coast settlements; its 
larger plan by bodies with different motives some 
years later. 

The Plymouth group was headed by two Som- 
ersetshire magnates: Sir John Popham, Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench, a Puritan leader of 
seventy-five; and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a noted 
naval and military commander of forty. Gorges, 
the father of New England colonization, and in 
the very forefront of those of all American coloni- 


zation, was not so picturesque a figure as Raleigh, 
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nor so disinterested as Sandys; but he was a for- 
cible type of the seeker for power and fortune 
who dignifies the quest by broad, far-looking, and 
patriotie purposes. He sought them to serve 
his country and his religion as well as himself. 
He was brave and stanch as well as cool and 
judicious; a courtier without servility, when ser- 
vility was the road to advancement and often to 
safety. He had fought against Spain in the 
Netherlands, and for Henry IV. in France; and 
was officially governor of Plymouth, an important 
fortress as well as seaport. Whether or no he 
helped to send out Weymouth, it was to him that 
navigator first reported; he took three of the cap- 
tive Indians into his own household, Popham the 
others, and had them taught English; and their 
doubtless sufficiently enthusiastic accounts of their 
native country still further heightened the zeal 
of their hosts. 

This set of interests were represented by the 
last four of the eight formal petitioners for the 
charter: George Popham the nephew, and Thomas 
Hanham the grandson, of the Chief Justice; Ra- 
leigh Gilbert, Sir Humphrey’s son and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s nephew; and William Parker, Lord 
Monteagle by courtesy, the private warning to 
whom had exposed the Gunpowder Plot,—all 
Elizabethan seamen of American experience. It 
obtained subscriptions mainly from the western 
counties, a poor district relatively to London and 
the central shires on which the southern colony 
drew. The swarm of great merchants and nobles 
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who poured their wealth into the latter, and beat 
up recruits among the nobility and gentry, were 
wanting to its mate, as well as the expert business 
management contributed by men like Sir Thomas 
Smith. Sir John Popham was a weak old man, 
fully employed otherwise, and not a business man, 
nor indeed was Gorges; both were obliged to rely 
on subordinates, and were much misled, especially 
in furnishing inadequate supplies. 

The Plymouth Company hastened forward a 
small expedition to select and plant a site in ad- 
vance. On August 2, 1606, four months after the 
patent was issued, they sent out Captain Henry 
Challons * in the Richard, with twenty-nine white 
men and two of the five Indians; and two months 
later they sent another, Hanham captain and 
Martin Pring (page 621) master, with extra sup- 
plies, and the chief Ntahanada. Both were to sail 
straight across. But Challons took the West India 
route, and dawdled on that; a Spanish fleet fell in 
with the Richard, and though in time of peace, 
seized it and carried the inmates to Europe, in- 
volving a long diplomatic controversy. The other 
erew wintered near the Kennebec, left the saga- 
more, and brought back such glowing reports of 
noble harbors, fertile land, fine fishing, ete., that 
the Company at once organized a fresh expedition. 
It was expected to return its expense, and that of 
supporting it till agriculture was developed, pri- 
marily by mining,” with some fur-trading. 


"Or Chalong, Challinge, Challines, Chalonour, etc. 
2 See page 631, note 1. 
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On May 31, 1607,— while the Indians were am- 
bushing the Jamestown settlers,—the Gift of God 
under George Popham and the Mary and John 
under Raleigh Gilbert sailed from Plymouth with 
one hundred and twenty colonists,’ and another 
Indian, Skitwarroes. We have not the full list 
as (nearly) of the southern colony; but probably 
there were more laborers and fewer ‘‘gentle- 
men."? There were certainly some of those, a 
physician, and a master shipwright to lay out a 
vessel of the colony’s own, for fishing and trading. 
Ten days after they sailed, Sir John Popham sud- 
denly died. 

Making for Weymouth’s station, Monhegan 
Island (which they named St. George), they 
landed August 19. Then, as in the southern case, 
the commission naming the local government was 
read: President, George Popham; Council, Cap- 
tains Raleigh Gilbert, Edward Harlow, Robert 


1So says Strachey in 1612. The President and Council of New 
England in 1622 say a hundred, which is probably meant for a round 
number. 


2The statement that they were convicts released on condition of 
becoming settlers is fiction, resulting from a confusion of dates and 
of the two Virginias, and a wrong inference from loose utterances of 
the earlier writers. The analogies from the ‘‘forlorn hope" led by 
Gilbert are misleading. Crimping colonists to seek their fortunes 
in a supposedly rich land was not needful before the trial was made. 
But it is likely enough that the unemployed and even the desperate 
were drawn on for both colonies, as they certainly were later. 


3 This heroic exile returned on the first ship in October, ‘to so- 
licit supplies and give information about the state of the colony, ”— 
an office it would seem a less irreplaceable functionary might have 
discharged,—leaving the community doctorless. Its continued good 
health, till starved and frozen, can hardly be set to his credit account. 


4Or Harley, Harlie, Harlies, Hawley, etc. 
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and James Davis (or Davies), and Ellis Best, and 
Master Gome Carew; chaplain and secretary, Rev. 
Richard Seymour. Gilbert was made Admiral. 
Carew was the mining expert, like Martin at 
Jamestown. 

Popham was an infirm and heavy elderly man, 
perhaps not very combative by nature, but honest 
and judicious. Gilbert was certainly combative: 
Robert Davis or the doctor, who went home about 
October in the Mary and John, told Gorges he was 
hot-headed, ill-judging, and inexperienced, ambi- 
tious of rule, full of whims, and loose of morals. 
On the other hand, James Davis makes him a sec- 
ond Newport; and Gorges thought well of him 
later. 'The rest, on the former authority, were 
“ft or tolerable.’’ 

The next day the company fixed on the Sabino 
peninsula (named from the chief Sebenoa) west 
of the Sagadahoe, as a site. By winter they had 
built a fort armed with a dozen cannon, a store- 
house, and a chapel, and the thirty-ton pinnace 
Virginia, the first vessel built by the English in 
North America. Gilbert explored the eoast, and 
tried to cultivate trade relations with the Indians; 
but for a while these held aloof. They remem- 
bered the kidnapping (the victims of which kept 
out of reach), feared the firearms, and tried to 
extinguish the matches. The important head chief 
of the local Abenaki confederacy was put out be- 
eause stress of weather stopped half-way a cere- 
monial visit of Popham. But just eonduct and 
the exchange of hostages gradually allayed their 
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distrust, and the tools and trinkets to be had were 
an irresistible attraction. 

Gorges' informant accused the factions that 
soon arose among the settlers (and which Popham 
is charged with weakness in not controlling, but 
at least they did not depose him or murder each 
other, as at Jamestown) with bidding for the 
natives’ good-will in no creditable fashion: each 
trying to prejudice them against the others, and 
consorting with them probably beyond good mor- 
als. This at worst would smooth the way for trade 
and prospecting; but Gorges was told that in 
December it had not—that the returned Indians 
Spirited away every native who tried to give the 
English information as to the whereabouts of com- 
modities, and that the French were offering them 
bribes to drive the English out of the country. 
The latter must have been à mere guess. 

Supplies ran short, and Popham may have sent 
home all but forty-five of the settlers on the Gift 
of God December 15." As even at Jamestown, the 
winter was excessively severe; and as there, most 
of the settlement, including the stores, was de- 
stroyed by fire. Little of it was probably rebuilt. 
Several died from lack of shelter and scant food; 


ı This is a puzzle there are no means of solving. Smith's History 
of 1624 says they were sent back,—apparently on the sound authority 
of councillor Harlow,—and they can have gone no other way or time. 
Yet Popham’s letter written two days before the ship sailed does not 
allude to such a shipment, nor does Gorges writing to Salisbury on 
the day of its arrival, Strachey four years after, and a dozen before 
Smith, does not mention it, nor do the President and. Council of New 
England in 1622. On the other hand, if true it helps to explain the 
sudden collapse of the enterprise. 
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one was Popham, and his death (February 5) 
proved fatal. Gilbert succeeded him as next in 
command, and probably embroiled himself with 
the Indians. Nevertheless, we are told that a 
good fur-trade was worked up, and everything in 
a state of forwardness. Early in summer the 
Mary and John and another ship returned with 
supplies, and news of Sir John Popham's death; 


1 This is another puzzle. Neither Strachey in 1612, the Relation 
of 1622, nor Gorges later, appear to know of any trouble with the 
Indians; the good fur-trade does not comport with it; Gorges and 
Popham found none in their trading ventures in the immediately 
succeeding years. Yet in 1611 the Indians told the French Father 
Biard that after the death of the first English leader, a worthy man 
who got on well with them, another succeeded who drove them off, 
beat them, and treated them witb outrage; they determined to be 
rid of the “white peril" before it grew stronger, and by pretended 
amity surprised and killed eleven of a fishing party; whereupon the 
English left their settiement, and since then only came back sum- 
mers to fish. Such a massacre—a quarter of the whole settlement 
in one case, and a heavy loss in any case— would never have re- 
mained unknown to us: they were evidently romancing to boast 
that they had driven out the colony. But Purchas in 1626 says a 
Master Pattison was killed by the Indians there in the winter; the 
Indian contrast between the two leaders—so like Gorges' earlier in- 
formation— makes it probable there really was some bad blood; and 
it would add another motive for the abandonment. Still, there was 
no reason for the settlers to suppress the fact any more than at 
Jamestown, and indeed it would afford the best of excuses for going 
home. On the whole, it is most likely the entire mystery lies in the 
fact that mendacious Indian boasting had built up a huge fabric of 
wrongs and retaliation out of a few squabbles, which did not pre- 
vent trade from going on, and had blown over before the whites 
left. As to the monstrous legend which crops up first in 1675,—how 
some friendly Indians in the fort were induced to take the drag- 
ropes of a loaded cannon, which was then fired, killing and wound- 
ing a number,—it is enough to say that it is a “tradition ’’ also of 
other places in New England at various dates. “Ancient and well- 
informed inhabitants of Sagadahoc” believed it: they would not be 
likely to disbelieve any picturesquelocalmyth. Another story, that the 
colonists set their dogs on the Indians, may be true,—perhaps the Ind- 
ians were stealing tools as at Jamestown,—but has no better warrant. 
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but as his son Sir Francis took his place as patron, 
it eannot, as stated, have disheartened them much. 

In September came a third supply ship under 
James Davis, with news that Robert Gilbert's 
elder brother Sir John was dead, leaving him heir; 
and Gilbert announced that he should return to 
attend to the estate. Instead of choosing another 
president (or allowing Harlow to take the posi- 
tion “by course"), the remaining councillors de- 
cided that they and the entire company would 
return with him. The country, they said, was a 
‘cold, barren, mountainous, rocky desert"; no 
mines were found or probable;* and they feared 
another such winter. Indian hostility may have 
been added, though the reverse is implied. All 
went home on the last ship and the Virginia? (the 
other ships having returned before), and the first 
Plymouth colony had ‘‘begun and ended in a 


single yeere.’’* 


1 Yet Gorges says they knew of quarries of alum-stone (pyritic 
shale), then esteemed almost as valuable as precious metals, and 
could have reached them if they had remained. The fact is, for 
various reasons they were sick of the country and resolved to quit. 


2 We have not the least idea how many were there to go. If but 
forty-five had been left and some of those died or were killed, and no 
reinforcements came (on which nothing is Known either way), and 
the Indians were menacing, it is small wonder the little band did 
not care to face them and another northern winter. But there may 
have been over a hundred and reinforcements; or anything between. 


3 The memory of the first chartered New England colony, many 
years before the successful attempt on Cape Cod Bay, is an object of 
intense and rightful historic interest to the people of Maine, as 
lying within their own borders; though as New-Englanders they 
have as much share in the heritage of Plymouth, and especially of 
Massachusetts Bay, their own progenitrix, as Massachusetts itself. 
They have marked a conspicuous rock with “1607” as shown in our 
photogravure, cleaned away the rubbish from the ruins of a later 
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The enterprise was never resumed. The gov- 
ernment discouraged it, wishing to concentrate all 
its eolonial energies against Spain (a much more 
formidable enemy than France, itself a technical 
trespasser) in one defensible spot. The colonial 
equipment and personnel was largely transferred 
to Jamestown, whither went the two Davises and 
the Virginia in 1609. The Plymouth Company 
did not disband, but its membership largely joined 
the London Company, to the bitter disappoint- 
ment of Gorges and Sir Francis Popham. These 
tried to recoup their losses by private ventures in 
the same district—more or less of the Company 
and others joining in as individuals, and of course 
all operating under the Company's charter;* but 


village which occupied its site, and made it the focus of their historic 
memories and enthusiasm. The fortunes of the deserted location 
may be briefly noted. The French in 1611 (see next page) found the 
fort in excellent condition, but we are not told what other structures. 
The Indians probably pulled them all down shortly afterwards, as 
none were there a few years later. Gorges had to pay his traders 
heavily to winter in Indian wigwams; where, when the plague swept 
away most of the Sacos in the winter of 1616-17, they shared their 
miserable lodgings with the dying and the dead. In 1624 Samuel 
Maverick, before building his fort on Noddle’s Island, inspected the 
Sagadahoc site, and found only “roots and garden hearbs and old 
walls.” It remained vacant till Andros, to hold the line of the 
Kennebec against the French and the Indians, built a fort there in 
1677, which was destroyed by the Indians in 1689. In 1729 Dunbar 
built another, and laid out a “city,” whose excavated ruins show a 
prosperous town. 

1The further operations of the Company, up to its replacement 
by a new one in 1620, are impossible to disentangle from those of 
the members. No records of any meetings remain; its one express 
action as a body is Hawkins’ expedition in 1615; the ventures of 
Gorges and Popham are sometimes spoken of as the Company’s, some- 
times as personal. Gorges and afew others probably kept up the formal 
organization to retain control of the vast territory for what the future 
might bring, but did not assess the stockholders or attempt unified action. 
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discontinued them in a few years for lack of profit, 
though Popham's men worked up something of a 
fur trade—John Smith in 1614 finding his ship 
at the old station. 

For many years after the abandonment of Sag- 
adahoe, only seattering and feeble attempts were 
made to plant a settlement on the northeastern 
coast; and it was perhaps done by accident at first. 
But probably no year passed without some com- 
mercial voyage thither; of which we can mention 
only the most salient. 

In 1611 Captains Harlow (ex-councillor) and 
Hobson were sent to Norumbega. Harlow kid- 
napped an Indian, Epenow, to as little good pur- 
pose as Weymouth’s like performance. The two 
vessels (probably these) seized a French one and 
extorted a ransom from the captain. Thereupon 
Bieneourt, the commandant at Port Royal, came 
down to exact redress, and hearing from the In- 
dians that the Sagadahoe fort was deserted, went 
to oceupy it; but on examination decided that it 
was not well located for either defense or trade, 
and withdrew. In 1614 Gorges and Southampton 
sent Hobson to look for gold mines on Martha's 
Vineyard, to whieh Epenow promised to guide 
him (probably mistaking the pyrites at Gay Head 
for gold); but the Indian improved the oppor- 
tunity to slip away in the water, while the whites 
shot at him, and Epenow's friends showered them 
with arrows. 

In the same year Captain John Smith was 
given one more chance to link his name with 
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American eolonization. The London Company 
had never re-employed him after his unsatis- 
factory presideney; but his pen and tongue, not 
his work, stood his best friends then as now. 
He was a captivating writer, talker, and carto- 
grapher, and in neither capacity did he err from 
understating his own achievements or neglect- 
ing to assimilate others’; so that outside the 
Company he was a reputed colonial expert and 
the real founder of Virginia. Four London 
merchants were much impressed, and in 1614 
sent him with two ships—the second under 
Thomas Hunt—to seek for whales and a mine of 
gold and copper at Monhegan. In default of these 
he was to load with fish and furs; which he did, 
as the whales seen were not oil-givers and the 
mine was not found. Hunt also kidnapped 
twenty-seven Indians, largely from the Nausets of 
Cape Cod and the Patuxets around Plymouth, 
whom he carried to Spain and sold for £20 apiece; 
one, named Tisquantum or Squanto, we shall meet 
again. This slave-hunt had the mixed result that 
so often perplexes the historian who tries to draw 
morals: it furnished many bitter enemies and mur- 
ders, and two invaluable friends. 

A far more important result of the voyage,— 
though probably not drawn by Smith,— was the 
famous map of the coast from the Penobscot to 
the lower end of Cape Cod, fathered by him; it 


1He says he had several maps with him, which did not agree 
with each other or the facts; and to prepare a better one, ranged 
the coast in an open boat, re-charting it and adding some inland 
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had much influence on future colonization, as be- 
ing the first ever made publie. It was issued in 
1616 with a still highly readable “Description of 
New England’ (the first use of that name known 
in print, though probably not the first in fact),! 
which he says was written in the next year, while 
a eaptive in the French ship. 

This voyage gave Smith's claims new credit, 
and a fresh chance to show what mettle was in 
him. Landing at Portsmouth, he made a glowing 
report to Gorges, who thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity to renew his old enterprise in a better 
plaee, under an abler leader. Sir Richard Haw- 
kins, elected president of the Plymouth Company 


details from (wild) information of the natives. Elsewhere, however, 
he does not profess to have drawn the map himself, and there is 
grave doubt whether he was able to draw one. If he did, it was 
probably a rough composite from the ones he had with him, with 
some additions from sight or hearsay; put into shape by those who 
published the map. His chief contribution to knowledge was in 
ihus giving to the public the results theretofore guarded from it. 
Navigators drew their charts for the private use of their employing 
companies or firms, who kept them secret as a trade asset. Smith 
as a member of the London Company would have access to its 
charts. His leakiness cannot have pleased them or his new em- 
ployers, and may have had something to do with his difficulty in 
retaining employment; but as in the case of his southern maps, it 
was of the highest service to the public and to us. He characteristi- 
cally omitted all the names given by his predecessors, and substi- 
tuted a brand-new set of Indian ones. Prince Charles thought them 
barbarous, and replaced about thirty with English ones, some of 
which still remain as he assigned them, while others are used for 
different sites. A 

1 Rich, Earl of Warwick, credits Smith with being the first user; 
he probably means merely Smith’s book. If Smith was the inventor, 
it is the solitary case where he lost some credit for lack of claim- 
ing it. His words “I chanced to arrive in New England” sound as 
if the name were already in use; but it cannot be traced earlier. 
He says it was used for this coast because Drake had applied “New 
Albion” to the corresponding Pacific coast. 
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two months before, preferred to undertake the 
task himself; and early in 1615 sailed for New 
England. He found the natives involved in a 
vast intertribal war, which with the long plague 
that followed swept away a large part of them, 
and made the later white colonization easy, or 
perhaps for some generations possible; fished and 
traded along the shore till he reached Virginia, 
and thence crossed to Spain. 

Gorges engaged some west-countrymen and 
Londoners to join with him, and may have prom- 
ised to make Smith life manager of his American 
interests if he succeeded. Smith says he was to be 
* Admiral of New England," which title he accord- 
ingly thereafter assumed and put on his picture, 
though it was never conferred and he was soon 
dropped. He also says the London Company (too 
late repentant) bid higher to get him back, but 
he would not break his new engagement. The ill 
success of Hobson’s venture had discouraged the 
Plymouth enterprise somewhat; but Smith was at 
length dispatched to settle at some place of his 
choosing with four gentlemen, eight soldiers, and 
four men “to learn to be sailors." He sailed 
March 3, with two ships. The smaller was under 
the able Thomas Dermer, who made the trip 
successfully; but Smith's ship was unseaworthy 
and was shortly dismantled in a storm, and he was 
obliged to put back. 

Again sailing June 24, with a smaller vessel, 
the same colonists, and a crew of fourteen, the 
expedition returned some time after without 
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Smith; and apparently with the story that a 
French fleet had overhauled the vessel in the 
Azores, looted it, and demanded Smith, in re- 
prisal for his having obtained his 1614 cargo by 
plundering French craft instead of by his own 
labors. They probably feared embroilment with 
England if they kept the vessel and thirty pris- 
cners as prize. Smith reappeared early in De- 
cember, having by his own account escaped from 
the man-of-war in à boat during a storm off the 
French eoast, which kept his Pinafore-like captors 
from watching him; and had the steward and some 
other men of his vessel legally examined, eliciting 
the most extraordinary story yet given to the 
world outside of Munchausen's memoirs.' 


1 The publication of this monstrous “yarn in his History is so 
characteristic of his credulous vanity, and the credibility of the work, 
that we give it. The ship was overhauled by an English “pyrat,” 
which the valorous Smith would have fought but for the dissuasion 
of the master, mate, and pilot, secret conspirators; he finally con- 
Sented to let the pirates come aboard to the number he permitted, 
on condition of their not touching his private property, and they 
paid monev to the conspirators and went off without taking any- 
thing, most of them being old sailors of his and willing to take him 
to the Azores “for the love of him." Afterwards, French pirates 
chased the vessel, and the conspirators would have surrendered but 
for Smith's threat to blow up the vessel if they did not stand to 
their guns. The French fleet which captured it, after distributing 
the spoil and the men among themselves, used it as a chaser for 
some days, then set it free and put back all the inmates except Smith, 
and all the supplies but the arms and ammunition; Smith went 
through the fleet collecting and restoring the latter, but the conspira- 
tors, angry at his having persuaded the men to finish the voyage as 
he wished or else make for Newfoundland, seized a pretext for sail- 
ing away and leaving him. Smith says the conspirators advised the 
French to detain him, otherwise he would revenge himself on the 
French craft in the northern waters! and that the French accused 
him of being the captain who burnt their settlements. Nothing 
seems to have been done to the mutineers; and the whole deposition, 
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Smith had lost savor, and was not on any of 
the four vessels which Plymouth dispatched to 
America in 1616. One of them, under Edward 
Brawnde, went to Cape Cod to search for pearls 
—a vision which lingered till after the Pilgrims’ 
time. Gorges sent out Richard Vines, an ener- 
getic and judicious navigator, to trade and keep 
an eye out for a colonial site. Vines selected the 
mouth of the Saco, spent the winter, and subse- 
quently planted a colony there, founding the city 
of Biddeford; the present twin city of Biddeford 
and Saco does not discredit his judgment. 

Smith still had a name, however; and in 1617 
Gorges and a few others, in and out of the 
Plymouth Company, fitted out three ships and 
a colony of fifteen to start from Plymouth. The 
expedition lay wind-bound for three months, and 
was then given up. It has been reckoned among 
the might-have-beens which would have changed 
history, but improbably. Smith was too greedy 
of monopolizing all power and all eredit ever to 
have made the colony a success.! 


like much other matter collected in Smith's works, is eloquent of a 
grave conspiracy of “guying,” the magistrate of course in the secret. 
Smith had no sense of humor, and his colossal self-worship was per- 
fectly impenetrable to à hoax. It is fair to say that his own inven- 
tions are far more coherent and plausible. The jokers overshot their 
mark; posterity has taken their utterances as genuine, and left 
Smith on their mock pedestal. 


1 He never obtained another command, though he advertised his 
fitness and desire for it energetically, claimed that all the colonies 
were “pigs of his sow," and obtained much laudatory (mock) prose 
and verse from his old companions; and without command, adven- 
ture had no charm for him. He compiled his *Generall Historie" 
in 1624 (see note, page 709), and died in 1631. aged fifty-two. He 
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The last voyage made under the old charter 
illuminates the scenes soon to be overrun at last 
by English colonists. In variety of adventure it 
surpasses any since the early Spanish explorers; 
and the hero, Thomas Dermer (already met), is 
worthy to be set beside them for energy, resource, 
and fearlessness. He had gone to Newfoundland 
in 1618, and there met Tisquantum, lately es- 
caped from Spanish slavery and on the way to his 
New England home; which that exile so eulogized 
that Dermer went with him, was delighted with it, 
and wrote to Gorges asking to join in his colonial 


. Sehemes. Arrangements for it were made by let- 


ter; then he visited England for consultation, tak- 
ing Tisquantum along, and returned in March 
1619 to an expected rendezvous with Edward 
Roweroft at Monhegan. Rowcroft, after a dra- 
matie set of mishappenings,—making a FrencH 
prize, quelling à mutiny, marooning the partici- 
pants, and finding himself short-handed with a 
vessel too heavy for coasting,—had sailed at last 
to Jamestown, where his vessel was twice sunk 
and he was killed in a brawl. 

Dermer, not knowing this, set sail with a small 
party to find him, exploring the eoast as he went; 
found many Indian towns depopulated by small- 


is immortal from an admirably graphic descriptive and story-telling 
talent; the chance of being an actor in scenes of imperishable in- 
terest and importanee, of which his accounts are often the only ones 
and always the most entertaining ones; and a self-dramatizing 
vanity which sincerely believed in the romances of his own exploits 
it wove and colored. *' The Paladin ” in Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc 
is a good picture of this side of his character; but the Paladin was a 
better fellow, not building his own credit on detraction of others. 
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pox, and the natives in others still covered with 
sores; rescued two Frenchmen, captives from a 
shipwreck three years before; landed at Plymouth 
harbor, explored inland to Middleboro, and by a 
message to Pokanoket brought two Narragansett 
chiefs with whom he made a satisfactory agree- 
ment, of what sort we do not know. Returning to 
Monhegan, he sent home his ship, put his extra 
supplies into a chance vessel bound for James- 
town, and again voyaged south, kindly letting 
Tisquantum go to his own people. This loss of 
his interpreter left him a hostile object to every 
Indian on the coast. A storm nearly wrecked his 
vessel and cost him most of his provisions. On 
the lower end of Cape Cod the Indians captured 
him, exacted a ransom in hatchets, and still kept 
him prisoner; but he escaped and captured the 
sachem and three others, and only released them 
on return of the hatchets and a canoe-load of corn. 
At Martha's Vineyard he met Epenow. He sailed 
through Long Island Sound and East River, in 
great peril from Hell Gate and its neighbor chan- 
nels, and perpetually shot at by Indians; first 
made known the insularity of Long Island to 
Englishmen; and finally reached Jamestown. 
While refitting his pinnace, he was stricken with 
malaria and had to remain till spring (1620). 
Returning to Monhegan, he passed the summer 
exploring. Again on the way to Virginia, he 
stopped to visit Epenow; the latter revenged his 
old injury on his new friend, attacked his party by 
treachery and killed every man but one besides 
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Dermer, who was badly wounded, but eseaped and 
reached "Virginia. Again seized with malaria, 
he died in November. Had he lived, we should 
probably have had another famous and honored 
name in our colonial history; for Gorges meant 
to establish a permanent colony through him, and 
he was of heroie mold. 

The Plymouth group had now become con- 
vinced that to make anything of its rights, it must 
control not only the mainland but the seas ad- 
joining. Thus, with little outlay or exertion, it 
could exact a share in the fruits of those expended 
by all the traders and fishers on the northern con- 
tinent, by virtue of indueing the rulers (for a 
proper eonsideration) to let a portion of its sub- 
jects put their hands in the pockets of the rest. 
They were no worse than their fellows then and 
now, and justified themselves by the same broad 
reasons of publie utility. To be fair, Gorges really 
had large and honest eolonizing purposes into 
whieh he put his own energies, and intended to 
put the profits of the monopoly; and the territory 
seemed likely to remain a desert without it. Un- 
der James’ rule without a Parliament since 1614, 
nearly every branch of publie industry had been 
granted out to some monopoly, purely to induce 
eapital to embark in and develop it: the Plymouth 
men, who held a hitherto worthless one, saw no 
reason why they should not have it extended to 
the point of being valuable.’ 


1 But the assertion frequently met with in histories, that they peti- 
tioned to be dissolved, out of discouragement and quarrels, is even 
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The Company was still operating under the 
original charter, ending at 45° (and by the second 
Virginia charter cut to 40° on the south),* which 
left open to the world not only the whole New 
Drunswick shore, but everything east of middle 
Nova Scotia, including the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Newfoundland, with the best fisheries. The 
Dutch and French of course flocked to them, as 
well as private English traders. Even within its 
lines, tho New England trade and fisheries were 
shared by the latter, and by its rival the London 
Company, now termed the Virginia Company; 
which had twice been granted a broader patent, 
and held the Bermudas. Technically, of course, 
the Plymouth Company had the same right in tts 
waters,—the right of “fishings” granted in the 
patents of 1606 and 1609 being understood to 
mean only inland fishing, — but then it could make 
no use of them. That was not the Virginia Com- 
pany's fault, however; and it might be expected 
to fight against a nominal evening up of privileges 


ludicrously false. On the contrary, they petitioned for fresh privileges 
on the express ground of having been successful with the old. 


1 But down to that limit it had full possession. Alexander Brown 
holds that the charter of 1609, being only a special patent for South 
Virginia, still left the London Company its joint privilege up to 41°, 
or the upper end of Manhattan Island. But in its own and others’ 
view it was thenceforth restricted to the Virginia limits; it never 
afterward claimed above the lower Delaware (Argall's enforcement 
of suzerainty over the Dutch in 1613 being a fiction); the exclusive 
grant of all above 409 to the Council for New England, as the suc- 
cessor of the Plymouth Company, shows that the latter was consid- 
ered absolute to that point; and the Virginia Company, in its long 
fight against that grant, while it raised all sorts of other objections, 
never once claimed that it granted away territory belonging to itself. 
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which actually took much from it and nothing 
from its rival. But the latter went further still, 
and planned a northward extension to 48°, which 
would take in the whole shore to northern New- 
foundland,—incidentally including all the French 
settlements on the St. Lawrence,—and the present 
State of Maine, and compel all northern fishing 
and fur-trading to pay toll for it. 

The little Plymouth clique could not expect 
to have this terrific monopoly to themselves: an 
irresistible mass of influence and capital would 
have helped in preventing its issue or breaking it 
down. Gorges, Popham, Hawkins, and perhaps 
a few others, associated that mass with themselves 
instead, in what was really a brand-new company, 
though ostensibly a reincorporation of the old. 
There were forty patentees, all men of position 
and the majority of immense weight; thirteen 
being peers and several Privy Councillors, while 
one, Buckingham, was the King’s prime favorite 
and head minister. They included the Duke of 
Lennox (afterward Duke of Richmond) ; the Mar- 
quesses of Hamilton and Buckingham; the Earls 
of Pembroke, Arundel, Bath, Somers, Warwick, 
and Southampton; Viscount Haddington; Barons 
Sheffield (afterward Earl of Mulgrave), Zouch, 
and Gorges; Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Dudley 
Digges, Sir Thomas Roe, Sir Thomas Gates, Ra- 
leigh Gilbert, and many other powerful names, 
some of them high clergy. Several were and re- 
mained prominently identified with the Virginia 
Company, of which Southampton was actually 
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chosen treasurer and head just before the patent 
was granted. This makes both the performances 
which followed, and the taking out of the patent 
at all, the more extraordinary. The manner in 
which certain patentees throughout act as chief 
remonstrants against their own petitions— begging 
the Crown for a grant to enrich one pocket at the 
expense of the other, and continuing the trusted 
agents of their unrecouped fellows in fiercely con- 
testing it—is perhaps the most confounding spec- 
tacle in history; yet as no one then appears to have 
seen anything peculiar in it, we must suppose it 
in some way commonplace business. 

On March 3, 1620, a petition up to 45° was 
presented to the King, from men a part of whom 
were thus trying to rob their present partnership 
to fatten a new one. That partnership, through 
its head, Sir Edwin Sandys, protested to the Privy 
Council against this grant to its own leading 
stockholders and others; which body curiously 
referred it to two of its members as umpires, Len- 
nox and Arundel, both among the new patentees. 
They decided that each colony should fish within 
the limits of the other, but only for sustenance of 
colonists and immigrants, not for trade. Both 
sides were greatly dissatisfied: the London Com- 
‘pany at losing so much, Gorges (and the duplicate 
patentees?) against giving it anything. After a 
hearing July 21, the Privy Council confirmed the 
decision; and the order for the patent was granted 
the 23d,—the very day after the Pilgrims sailed 
from Delft-haven,—though it was not issued till 
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November 3. But some one (conceivably the 
umpires of the Privy Council), by a method since 
unpleasantly familiar in American polities, had 
made out the order up to 48°! 

The name of the Company was changed to 
“The Council established at Plymouth in the 
County of Devon, for the planting, ruling, order- 
ing, and governing of New England in America." 
The patent was to be identical with the latest one 
of the London Company, save that freedom from 
taxes was to be not forever, but for a specified 
time: ultimately fixed at seven years inward and 
twenty-one outward (except the regular five per 
cent. English eustoms). But more fine work had 
been put in upon it previous to its engrossment. 
The words “and seas adjoining"! were added after 
the exclusive franchise of mainland and islands; 
and no vessel, except under their license, could 
enter any port or river or touch at any island 
within their vast domain without liability to seiz- 
ure and confiscation, and personal punishment of 
captain and crew. Thus, though fishing in the seas 
was not specifically forbidden, the fishermen could 
not land to cure their fish or get wood for stagings, 
so that the catch would be useless. 

The Virginia Company, now headed by the 
New England patentee Southampton, was up in 
arms over this trick ; and chose the New England 
patentee Sir Thomas Roe to memorialize the King 
against it. James replied that if the patent con- 
tained anything prejudicial to the First Colony, 
it was without his knowledge and his confidence 
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had been abused; and ordered it held back for ex- 
amination. The Privy Council therefore turned 
it over to the Southern Colony for perusal and 
exception. Southampton and Gorges agreed to 
leave it in the Lord Chancellor's hands for the 
present, while the Privy Council took up the mat- 
ter again. But the patentees in that body were too 
strong. Gorges and his companions had laid their 
wires perfectly, and the patent passed the seals as 
it was. The fact is, as the previous chapter has 
shown, that James, in spite of his disclaimer, hated 
the management of the London Company, domi- 
nated by the chief enemies of his prerogative; and 
was glad to favor a select body of royalist upper- 
classes. Nor did he ever withdraw the favor or 
the dislike, up to his extinction of the one com- 
pany and his own extinction soon after. 

But another Privy Council order was needful 
for delivery of the patent; and before it could be 
had, Southampton and its other beneficiaries— 
whose stubbornness in opposing themselves the re- 
maining Virginia Company stockholders seem to 
have trusted implicitly and deservedly—carried 
the case into Parliament. They had not yet expe- 
rienced the King’s power to refuse Parliament any 
say in colonial matters; and they had good cards to 
play. A large membership in the coming Parlia- 
ment was of the Virginia Company’s own member- 
ship also; Buckingham was detested; monopolies 
and monopolists were rousing a storm of popular 
fury, and the most monstrous of all was the New 
England patent; one of the new patentees was Sir 
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Giles Mompesson (Massinger’s ‘‘Sir Giles Over- 
reach"), whose inquisitional outrages in maintain- 
ing his monopoly of gold and silver lace were soon 
to cause his impeachment and ruin amid general 
execrations. Furthermore, the patentees had made 
a bad misstep. They proposed to raise funds, first 
by assessing themselves £110 apiece; next by dra- 
gooning the western cities and towns into forming 
joint-stock associations to buy licenses. Tv this 
end the Privy Council sent letters thither, forbid- 
ding any unlicensed vessel to visit the coast on 
pain of confiscation. This proved a boomerang: 
the uproar of indignation was promptly reflected 
in Parliament. 

Parliament met in January 1621,—the first in 
seven years, and brimful of wrath,—and shortly 
ealled up the New England patent. Gorges, how- 
ever, was given a hearing in committee, and de- 
fended it; but the defense (if we have all its points, 
which is doubtful) impresses us as very weak now, 
and naturally made even less impression on the 
irate House of Commons then. The best he could 
say was that the Dutch, French, and Spaniards 
would soon occupy the country if it were left to! 
the squabbles of a few wretched fishermen. There 
is a singularly modern ring to this: the foreign 
countries which have never troubled themselves 
about a given tract, but are sure to seize it if we 
do not anticipate them at once, were evidently a 
stock political ‘property’ then as now. The 
House none the less placed the patent at the head 
of its list of grievances presented to the King. 
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In April a bill for free fishing on the American 
eoasts was introduced, and championed by Sandys, 
who said the Virginia Company asked for no mo- 
nopoly of it; that the New England fisheries were 
worth £100,000 a year, and that the Duteh and 
French got nearly the whole, because the English 
fishers were frightened off by the prohibition. A 
hearing on it for the English seaports was adver- 
tised; but on June 4 the Parliament adjourned till 
November 14, and on June 18 James imprisoned 
Sandys (see page 690). Just before this, June 1, 
Gorges had the Council for New England, though 
without a patent of its own, execute one to John 
Peirce and associates for the Plymouth colony (see 
later). It was signed by Lennox, Hamilton, War- 
wick, Sheffield, Gorges, and another not now legi- 
ble. 'The Council therefore must have organized, 
though there is no record of it; Lennox was prob- 
ably president, and Gorges treasurer. 

But the whole evidence shows that Gorges for 
all practical purposes was really the Council: mak- 
ing its plans, drawing up its instruments, pledging 
its actions, acting on his own initiative, and rely- 
ing on his associates mainly for influence, signa- 
tures, and a screen, and money when they would 
give it. He was so considered by the King, Privy 
Council, and Parliament. It was to him that 
James sent a message in the summer asking him 
to grant the King's fellow-Scotehman, Sir Will- 
iam Alexander, a portion of the Council's north- 
ern territory. Gorges knew better than to make 
diffieulties; besides, Alexander was acting on the 
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suggestion of Gorges’ invaluable lieutenant, Cap- 
tain John Mason,—an officer of the royal navy and 
father of New Hampshire, —and his grant would be 
a buffer against the French. Accordingly, Gorges 
for the Council granted or promised him all its 
lands east of the St. Croix, Maine's present bound- 
ary,—the whole then known as Nova Scotia. 

On November 18 the Privy Council ordered the 
withheld patent delivered, amended so as to give 
each colony landing rights within the other for its 
fishermen. It was never done, and the operations 
of the Council for New England were carried on 
under a provisional document. But the House ac- 
cused Gorges of issuing illegal patents,—to Peirce 
et al. and Alexander,—and with threatening to 
make good the fishing monopoly by force; placed 
his patent in the hands of the Committee on Griev- 
ances, passed the free-fishing act brought forward 
in the previous session, and called him twice before 
the committee. He made a better defense than be- 
fore, or we have more of it: saying that the adven- 
turers previously had met only failure and dis- 
couragement, and that the present plan was for 
the good of religion, trade, and employment for 
thousands of people, and to enlarge the national 
bounds; that but for some such guarantee of repay- 
ment, funds could not be obtained to send over 
colonists, and the country would remain unsettled 
and the trade undeveloped; and that he personally 
had delivered no patent. 

Shortly afterward James dissolved the Parlia- 
ment ina rage over their interference with the 
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Spanish match, and imprisoned the leaders; and 
the free-fishing bill did not become a law. But it 
acted almost as effectively as if it had. Encour- 
aged by popular sentiment, the fishermen flocked 
to the coast, evaded or defied the ''spotters," and 
snapped their fingers at the Council's perpetual 
threat and the King’s proclamation against ‘‘inter- 
lopers." Some license taxes may possibly have 
been collected, though it is more than doubtful; 
but if so, they could not have paid the cost of 
extorting them. The enduring importance of the 
Council was through sales and leases of lands for 
colonial enterprises; profit it never made, nor did 
any of the companies that colonized America. 


To avoid breaking the continuity of the last 
subject, we have anticipated our chronological 
sequence. From corporation plans,— which after 
all are but introductory to our theme, as means of 
familiarizing the English world with the New 
England territory,—turn we now to the first wave 
of actual permanent colonization, garlanded with 
immortality, the PILGRIM FATHERS. 

To a specially English history must be left 
the steady growth within the English Church of 
the Puritan element (so named first about 1564) ; 
which at the outset wished the Church establish- 
ment retained, but still further purified from what 
it regarded as papistie doctrines and practices. 
As experience proved that the Establishment could 
not be so modified ‘‘from the inside," but only by 
church bodies entirely disconnected from it, the 
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extremer Puritans became Separatists; which led 
straight to Congregationalism, or the right of each 
congregation to dictate its own government and 
even creed. Separated and unseparated Puritans 
alike had their strength in the middle classes; but. 
from first to last they had a strong following 
among the gentry, and even some among the no- 
bility. The lower classes, properly so called, were 
too ignorant to be much penetrated by so intel- 
leetual and reasoned a system, though of course 
some were reached by influential preaching. 
Here we are concerned only with the events 
immediately affecting the plantation of New Eng- 
land. The common parent of these was the perse- 
cution of the Puritans under Elizabeth to compel 
eonformity to the government's established ritual, 
which drove several groups of Separatists to 
Holland in order to maintain their own forms of 
worship. There the lack of a decent future in- 
duced a further removal to America; where they 
were soon joined by much larger bodies direct 
from England, on the same errand, from the same 
causes that first carried the others to Holland. 
The first of these voluntary exiles were the 
Brownists from Norwich. They were gathered by 
the fiery eloquence of Robert Browne, a kinsman 
of Lord Burghley ; who, after various arrests and 
punishments from which the great minister extri- 
cated him, led a part of his flock in 1581 to Mid- 
delburg in Holland as a shelter. Their dissensions 
drove him baek to England, where the Church 
finally excommunicated him. The shock unnerved 
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him, for he had always felt himself a true son of 
the Church, merely protesting against its errors; 
he ceased to be a ‘‘Brownist,’’ and died a rector 
in the bosom of his old communion. The con- 
gregation remained in Holland: but Separatists 
eontinued to multiply in England, as individual 
study of the Bible led to ever widening diversity 
of doctrine from the Establishment's ; and the har- 
rying grew bitterer as they grew more formidable. 

In 1597 occurred the eurious deportation of 
these sectaries described on page 615, forming a 
small colony in Amsterdam affiliating with other 
strays who came thither. To them a decade later 
were added two far more important bodies. 

The stronghold of Separatism was in the north 
country, around the junction of Nottinghamshire, 
Lineolnshire, and Yorkshire. Its first formal con- 
gregation probably met at Gainsborough (Lincoln) 
in 1602. An early pastor, probably enough the 
first, was John Smyth, a Cambridge graduate and 
ex-rector. About 1605 part of them formed a sec- 
ond congregation. Ten miles west lay Scrooby 
vilage; whose postmaster was William Brewster, 
also a Cambridge man, and ex-clerk to the Puritan 
William Davison, that Secretary of State who 
signed Queen Mary's death-warrant and was made 
a seapegoat by Elizabeth. In his house those for 
whom Gainsborough was too distant formed a sec- 
end eongregation, and soon surpassed the parent 
body in numbers and influence. 

This was partly due to the abilities of the lead- 
ers: Brewster, Richard Clyfton, and above all, 
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John Robinson,—another Cambridge graduate and 
fellow, who had taken Church orders, but became 
a Separatist; “the most learned, polished, and 
modest spirit among the Brownists,”” declared an 
opponent." He was more than that: a strong 
thinker and writer, a sagacious leader, a wise and 
beautiful spirit, lofty and generous; dominating 
his companions by judgment and unselfishness as 
well as talent, not only admired and trusted but 
beloved. Tolerant of nature, he grew ever more 
so with age; even his controversial writings were 
never polemics. There also, to be of future fame, 
was a boy born in 1590 at Austerfield near by, 
William Bradford. 

The accession of James I. only sharpened the 
repression of the Puritans. The celebrated Hamp- 
ton Court Conference of 1604 was nominally an 
attempt to harmonize the differences between them 
and the Establishment; actually it was a pretext 
for James to air his theological learning and storm 
atthedissidents. Shortly afterward Richard Ban- 
croft, their unrelenting foe, was elevated to the 
see of Canterbury; and their dilemma thenceforth 
had four horns,—conformity, rebellion, exile, or 
the harrow. They made their choice in reverse 
order, and never quite reached the first. 

Individual Separatists had from time to time 
straggled over to Holland, recruiting the Middel- 
burg or Amsterdam congregations; and after the 
accession of Archbishop Bancroft, the persecution 
became so sharp that in 1606 the older or Smyth 
group of Gainsborough migrated to Amsterdam in 
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a body. The succeeding year the Scrooby church 
determined to follow them; and in the autumn 
hired a ship and gathered with their goods at the 
nearest regular port, which was Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, fifty miles off. But the authorities were 
determined not to let their contumacious subjects 
defy English law from across the water: they 
should stay at home and behave themselves. The 
Gainsborough people had slipped away unob- 
served; but the Scroobians are said to have been 
betrayed by the captain, with passages paid and an 
informer’s reward to gain. On the strength of a 
resurrected law of 1389 that an emigrant ship must 
have a license, the whole company was seized and 
imprisoned and their goods confiscated; after a 
month all were set free empty-handed except seven 
of the leaders, who also were released later. 

No movement with nerve enough to be worth 
existing was ever stopped by such measures. The 
Puritans simply looked about for an obscure haven 
to depart from. Such a one was found between 
Great Grimsby and Hull in Lincolnshire, and 
a trusty Dutch captain obtained. The household 
goods were stealthily put aboard boats on the little 
river Idle, to float down to the Trent and Humber 
and thence to the port along with the women and 
children, while the men walked forty miles across 
country. But the heroic guardians were on the 
alert: just as the bulk of the men were aboard they 
arrived, and the remainder (save some who fled), 
with the families and property of all, fell into their 
hands. The captain sailed away with his human 
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load to avoid detention, while the poor little sticks 
and straw and pots and pans of the emigrants 
went to fatten the Lincolnshire exchequer. The 
destitute families, bowever, were on its hands to 
support also; they could not for shame imprison 
women and children for trying to follow the hus- 
bands and fathers: and after some months the 
authorities found it a losing and embarrassing 
bargain. They finally decided to waive the vindi- 
cation of law, and by August 1608 the detained had 
rejoined their own in Amsterdam. 

But the very essence of dissent is divergence, 
and the Johnson and Smyth and Robinson congre- 
gations dissented from each other only less than 
from the Establishment. Robinson wisely decided 
that there would be more harmony if they were far- 
ther apart, and petitioned the selectmen of Leyden 
twenty miles away to remove thither. Permission 
was granted, and in May 1609 the bulk of the 
Serooby eongregation, about one hundred, settled 
there. A few, with the infirm Clyfton, remained 
in Amsterdam. Two years later Robinson bought 
(probably on eredit, in part) some $10,000 worth 
of land in the heart of Leyden, with a house for 
meeting and the pastor, and twenty-one cottages 
were built; and work was secured in the Dutch 
woolen and other factories. Leyden, the second 
city in Holland, was a handsome place with one of 
the most famous universities in Europe. Francis 
Gomarus, and Episcopius the successor of Jacob 
Arminius, were upholding respectively the Calvin- 
ist and * Arminian" doctrines; Robinson engaged 
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in the debate rapidly gained distinction, and in 
1615 was chosen a member of the University, still 
remaining pastor of his people. This gave them 
a stronger position, and Robinson's controversial 
works justified Separatism. 

During the decade after the emigration, both 
the Amsterdam and the Leyden congregations 
were reinforced by many new arrivals; the latter 
at one time numbered nearly three hundred, and 
included John Carver, Richard Cushman, Captain 
Miles Standish, and Edward Winslow. Contrari- 
wise, some grew homesick and tired of the mean 
struggle for life, and returned to England. On 
the whole, the conditions were not satisfactory to 
the Puritans. They could mostly hope for noth- 
ing but to remain poor factory hands, unable to 
buy the closely occupied and costly Dutch land, 
or compete in trade with the shrewd and thrifty 
natives. They were and must remain foreigners 
among not the most genial of peoples; and their 
children would cease to be such only by what was 
worse—becoming Hollanders, and losing at once 
their racial identity and the church order for 
which their fathers had exiled themselves. They 
were not even safe. The government would not 
order them to go, but it grudged them protection 
which earned the ill-will of the English govern- 
ment, and might at any time begin freezing them 
out. A far worse danger impended. The twelve- 
years’ truce with Spain, signed in 1609, was draw- 
ing to an end; and no one knew what horrors 
might be re-enacted on Dutch soil. In fact, before 
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its close all Western Europe was drawn into the 
vortex of the Thirty Years’ War, begun in 1618. 

English America was the one land of hope, 
and the question was what part to seek. Raleigh’s 
description of Guiana allured them; but it was too 
tropie and involved Spanish hostility. To settle 
immediately under the thumb of the Virginia 
Churchmen was to risk the English persecution 
over again, yet to settle far from them was to have 
no succor against savages or starvation in case of 
need. A middle course was devised: to form a 
separate community far enough away to avoid con- 
fliet, but under their general rule and protection. 
This practically meant the lower Delaware or 
upper Chesapeake; and there is little doubt the 
former was in their minds. Carver and Cushman 
were sent to London as agents in 1617, to obtain a 
patent from the Virginia Company. 

They bore the most coneiliatory proposals. 
They asked to live under their own system, but 
were ready to acknowledge the legitimacy of the 
mother eountry's union of church and state. They 
acknowledged the King's right to command obe- 
dience, and promised to accord it; ‘either active, 
if the thing commanded be not against God's 
word, or passive, if it be." "That is, if the statute 
law ran eounter to God's, they would take their 
punishment as the community’s right to inflict. 
These are simply our modern principles, and 
Christ's, of universal toleration and the suprem- 
acy of eivil law; but our instinetive feeling that 
such a spirit would neither conquer a new world 
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nor reform the old shows that even those tenets 
have their limitations. Cromwell and Endicott, 
our own abolitionists, and all who have felt a great 
moral principle at stake, have reversed this rela- 


tion of God and the civil rulers. The Pilgrims 


might have inherited and influenced more of the 
earth had they been less broad-minded; the mili- 
tant spirit of Massachusetts Bay was better suited 
to the times. Yet the lives of the Pilgrims have 
their reward and influence, as an inspiring example 
of manliness and righteousness to all times. 

Gorges interested himself in their case at once, 
and advised the Virginia Company to profit by the 
chance of having such stanch and sober colonists; 
and recommended the plan to the King. Sir Edwin 
Sandys, its assistant treasurer (and brother of the 
lessee of Scrooby manor), was a friend of both 
political and religious liberalism, and also strongly 
favored the petition. But Sir Edwin’s favor was 
no recommendation to James (see page 690); the 
clergy were averse to having a Separatist com- 
munity exist anywhere: and the business hung fire. 
Gorges, however, was a firm and trusted royalist; 
and on his urgency and that of other prominent 
men, James agreed to ‘connive at them and not 
molest them, provided they carried themselves 
peaceably," though he would not directly grant 
them a patent. They would disturb the established 
order much less there than close by in Holland. 
He asked how they were to live, and was told 
mainly by fishing. “Very good," said James, “it 
was the Apostles’ own calling." 
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The Leydeners took what they could get, and 
reasoned that a patent would not really protect 
them more. “If they had a seal as broad as a 
house," they said, and the King wished to annul 
it, he could find means; and in view of the Lon- 


- don Company's later fate, the remark was saga- 


cious. As some sort of legal right, however, it was 
decided to take one out through a dummy, and 
trust his good faith; twice this was done, and the 
second proved a broken reed. In the spring of 1619 
Cushman and Brewster were sent to London to 
obtain the patent, and arrange for the indispen- 
sable funds, which some merchants had given hopes 
of advancing. After a delay due to the Virginia 
Company's factional struggle ending in Sandys' 
election as treasurer (see page 688), the patent was 
granted June 9, in the name of a Churchman, at 
heart a Puritan,—John Wineob, chaplain to the 
Puritan Countess of Lincoln, mother-in-law of 
Gorges’ eldest son, and of two later pillars of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. It was never utilized, 
however. It is not extant, and we do not know its 
terms, or what territory it specified, if any. 

But the merchants, not unnaturally, were wary; 
colonial adventurers were wont to lose all they 
risked, and the Puritans’ austere religion seemed 
likely to retard their eolony's growth. The year 
was wasted in fruitless negotiations, and the next 
winter Robinson turned to some Dutch merchants 
engaged in New Netherland trade, offering to lead 
a colony thither if guaranteed protection. This 
would not necessitate becoming Dutch themselves, 
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The Dutchmen memorialized the States-General 
for a land grant to this end, and two war-ships 
to take possession. That body refused, but mean- 
time the Pilgrims dropped the scheme. Thomas 
Weston, one of the London merchants, came over 
and outlined the plan of an arrangement which 
would induce friends of his to join him in finane- 
ing such a eolony. The Leydeners, preferring to 
live under English rule, gladly acceded, and drew 
up a contract to which he provisionally agreed. 

It was a joint-stock partnership of adventur- 
ers and emigrants, resembling the Virginia scheme 
of 1609 (see page 655). The shares were £10. 
Each adult male emigrant was to be assigned one 
share, a second if he put in £10 in money or goods, 
another for wife and each member of his family 
over sixteen, one for each two children between 
ten and sixteen, and one for each of the last two 
classes whom he supplied with necessaries. The 
colonists’ labor and traffic, save two days in a 
week, were to be thrown into a common stock for 
seven years; then they were to have the houses 
and improved lands, the children under ten at the 
outset fifty acres of unimproved land, the rest with 
stock and chattels to be equally divided between 
planters and Adventurers. 'lhe gross contribution 
of the latter is not stated; but allusions elsewhere 
and obvious equity prove that it was meant to be 
share for share with the emigrants.’ 


'We do not know how many Adventurers there were, or just 
how much they put in. John Smith in 1624 says seventy, investing 
£7000. The first is probably too low, and the second is certainly an 
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The Leyden congregation were too poor to 
transport even half their number just then; and 
the majority who remained naturally insisted on 
the pastor staying with them. Elder Brewster, 
next in position and an experienced man of 
affairs, was to aecompany the emigrants, who were 
selected from ‘‘the youngest and strongest part." 
Bradford went also; and Edward Winslow, a 
recruit of 1617,—a gentleman of good family, then 
twenty-five; and the invaluable Miles Standish, a 
stout soldier of Netherlands warfare,—a cadet of 
an old Catholie house, who never joined the Puri- 
tans’ church, but worked with them heart and soul 
all his life. 'These and their assigned companions 
who had any property sold it, and put the money 
into the common supply fund. They were to be 
joined by à number of co-religionists in England 
who had private means ; besides such as the Adven- 
turers chose to hire and send under the agree- 
ment. 

Weston apparently preferred to have his own 
dummy instead of the Pilgrims’; and on February 
2, 1620, the Virginia Company issued a patent to 
John Peirce ‘‘and associates," which we must sup- 
pose to have been for the Adventurers, as he was 
used by them for the same purpose a year later. 
run blunder. Cushing in a letter says only ‘‘1200 li. and odd ”” 
could be got, besides “some cloath, stockings, and shoes which are 
not counted; shorte at least 3 or 400 li." (of the £1500 to £1600 
represented by an estimated 150 emigrants). And it will be seen 
later that when “ two parts”? (thirds) of the Adventurers had dropped 
out, forty-two were left. 'The fraction may be careless; but there 


were probably over a hundred at the start. They were not all mer- 
chants, but some minor nohility and gentry, and others. 
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In all probability the Pilgrims were kept in ignor- 
ance of this: no allusion to it is to be found in 
their writings, and they evidently suppose a blank 
from Wincob’s to the patent of the Couneil for 
New England. News now came of the charter ap- 
plied for by the latter, certain to be granted; and 
‚Weston and his chief associates decided that it was 
best to obtain a grant from them instead, and 
share the profit of the fishing monopoly. Other 
associates were of a different mind, and withdrew 
rather than not choose Virginia or Guiana, as 
did some of the promised emigrants; while the 
Weston party stubbornly declared they would 
drop out if Virginia were chosen. 'The distracted 
Leydeners, sold out and cut loose, scarcely knew 
which side to favor; finally the majority chose 
New England. 

Carver and Cushman meantime had been sent 
over to collect the advance moneys, and make 
preparations for the voyage. But the remaining 
Adventurers, including Weston himself, now 
balked at his agreement: they feared the colonists 
would put their whole energies into the reserved 
two days, and improving the houses and gardens 
to fall to them (which would be human nature), 
and insisted on the whole enterprise being in com- 
mon without reservation of time or property. 

Cushman thought their contentions just, and 
the property sacrifice unimportant,—in fact, the 
remonstrant Leyden leaders said the difference 
would not be £5, which Cushman neatly turned 
against them; and of course the private time was 
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a phantom with no private gain to make init. The 
chief men of Leyden heard of it at second-hand, 
and protested; but Cushman was firm, justified or 
belittled the terms, and said it was that or noth- 
ing. The business in Leyden had gone much too 
far to recede; so the leaders went on with the 
preparations, resolving to contest the terms when 
they got to England. In justice to the investors, 
even so the enterprise did not pay, and they were 
glad to sell out at a discount. 

The Leydeners wished a ship bought outright, 
to stay in their service; Weston would not con- 
sent, but hired the Mayflower of one hundred and 
eighty tons at London, and sent her to Southamp- 
ton to be fitted out. Carver remained there to 
attend to this; with him, to represent the English 
contingent of emigrants, was joined Christopher 
Martin of Billerica in Essex, who is accused of 
overriding Carver with more self-assertion than 
judgment. Meanwhile, the Leydeners had bought 
and fitted out a sixty-ton pinnace, the Speedwell, 
to help in their transportation and to keep; the 
master and crew were to remain with them a year. 

Holding a day of solemn humiliation and 
prayer, and accompanied by most of their breth- 
ren, they proceeded to Delft-haven on the Maas, 
fourteen miles south of Leyden. ‘‘So they left 
that goodly and pleasant city, which had been their 
resting-place near twelve years; but they knew 
they were pilgrims, and looked not much on those 
things, but lift up their eyes to heaven, their dear- 
est eountry, and quieted their spirits." Robinson 
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gave them a noble and beautiful farewell letter, 
full of sound advice; one item was to form a civil 
organization for order and security. Their re- 
maining friends came before the departure; and 
with tears and sobs and sad farewells, about July 
10 they set sail for Southampton, many to meet 
no more on earth. 

The Mayflower with the rest of the company 
was awaiting them. They at once fell to logger- 
heads over the contract, which they said they 
could not close without the consent of those left 
behind, who had specially charged them not to 
do it. Weston angrily *tould them they must 
then looke to stande on their owne leggs,’’ and went 
off in a huff without signing the contract, or giv- 
ing them a penny to pay the port dues or other 
obligations still unliquidated. They were forced 
to discharge these with £60 worth of their butter, 
as the thing they could best spare; besides being 
unable to buy much-needed articles like oil, more 
arms and armor, ete. 

About August 5 the ships set sail; but the 
S peedwell's force (as was afterwards discovered) 
had determined not to keep their contract. A few 
days out, she was declared to be leaking, and both 
put back to Dartmouth for repairs; again on the 
way, some three hundred miles beyond Land's 
End she was pronounced in danger of sinking, 
and the expedition returned to Plymouth. The 
tricked colonists decided to abandon her; send 
back the disheartened, the weaker, and those hav- 
ing several little children; and put all the rest 
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in the Mayflower. Among those who returned 
were Cushman, sore from criticism, and his fam- 
ily; and most probably the main part of the Eng- 
lish additions. One hundred and two, besides the 
sailors, formed the immortal group who persisted 
in the Mayflower, which sailed from Plymouth on 
Wednesday, September 6; on the nine-weeks’ voy- 
age a child was born, Oceanus Hopkins, and a 
man-servant died. Fifty-three who arrived were 
grown men; thirty-four of these were colonists 
proper, eighteen having their wives and fourteen 
their children with them, twenty boys and eight 
girls. 'The others were workmen and servants 
hired by the Adventurers. Another child, Pere- 
grine White, was born while the ship lay at her 
first anchorage in New England, and lived into 


~ the next century. 


Sixty-five days the Mayflower spent on her 
passage; at first with fair weather, then wrenched 
with fieree winds and battered with furious seas, 
unable for days together to carry an inch of 
sail During this a main-beam amidships buckled 
and cracked; a great iron screw brought from 
Delft-haven shored it up, and prevented the 
vessel from being forced to return to England. 
On November 9 they descried land, soon perceived 
to be the Cape Cod peninsula, and ‘were not a 
little joyful.” After a consultation, including 
Jones the master, it was determined, as the wind 
was right and weather fair, to make for Hudson 
River and settle near by; doubtless to have the 
trading posts of their old friends the Dutch for 
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neighbors and helpers. But a half-day’s sail 
brought them among deadly shoals and breakers 
(still plentiful), and the wind was changing; they 
decided to make the best of it where they were, 
retraced their course, and on Saturday afternoon, 
November 11, dropped anchor in Provincetown 
harbor. 

Their disappointment was apparently not very 
poignant. They may in fact have gained by losing 
their hope. As they themselves saw later, the 
Hudson settlement would have brought them next 
to formidable Indian nations, —including the fero- 
cious Iroquoian Andastes,—in place of a region 
half clear of natives, and the survivors cowed. 
Furthermore, they would probably soon have been 
in trouble with the Dutch. 

This being outside the limits of the Virginia 
Company, whose patent they held, ‘some of the 
strangers" (the new English additions) claimed 
release from their contracts, and liberty to fend 
for themselves and enjoy all the license of pri- 
vate adventurers.’ This made still more urgent the 
need of some bond of rule such as Robinson had 
advised; “that such an act by them done (this 
their condition considered) might be as firm as 
any patent, and in some respects more sure." So 
the following brief compact, the first written con- 
stitution produced by Englishmen in any part of 
the globe, was drawn up and signed on ship- 
board: 


1See note, end of chapter. 
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“In the name of God, amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord King James, by the grace of God 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, De- 
fender of the Faith, etc., having undertaken, for 
the glory of God and advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith, and honor of our King and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia, do by these presents solemnly 
and mutually, in the presence of God and one of an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil body politie, for our better ordering and 
preservation, and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said; and by virtue hereof to enact, constitute, and 
frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony, unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In witness 
whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names 
at Cape Cod the 11th of November, in the year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord King James, of 
England, France, and Ireland, the eighteenth, and 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth. Anno. Dom. 1620.’ 


This seems at first glance to lack all the funda- 
mentals of a political organism; but it was suffi- 
cient for its purpose. It was not a government, but 
a pledge of good faith to cleave together and 
form one, and obey it when formed; and it was 
binding enough to warrant choosing a governor, 
John Carver, for the ensuing year. If the list of 
signers given by Bradford's nephew is correct, it 
was executed by the thirty-four adult male Puritan 
colonists, plus seven of the indentured laborers 
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sent by Weston. The seven non-signers were prob- 
ably the protesters; they threatened and swag- 
gered for a while, but soon subsided under the 
““wisdom, patience, and just and equal carriage”” 
of the majority, and doubtless the knowledge that 
at need they would be forced to obey. 

On the 15th an armed exploring party was 
sent ashore; and the next three weeks was spent 
in examining the region. Some buried Indian 
corn and beans were found; the former furnish- 
ing the sole seed for planting the next year, and 
probably averting total destruetion from the col- 
ony. But it was deemed best to look further, 
though the weather had become inclement, and the 
salt spray was frozen in sheets on the rigging of 
the Mayflower and the coats and guns of the men; 
and though the sailors were incessantly threaten- 
ing to sail for home and keep all the provisions 
for themselves if they did not decide quickly. 

No other good harbor could be found there- 
about; and on the 6th of December, Robert Cop- 
pin was sent out with a company to examine the 
inner coast of the peninsula. Touching here and 
there, on the 8th they were assailed by Indians 
on shore, who fled when resisted. The boat was 
crippled by the storm that day; but at night a land- 
ing was made on Clark's Island, at the entrance of 
Plymouth harbor. The 9th was spent in explora- 
tions about the island; on Sunday, the 10th, the 
company rested and worshiped on ship and shore. 


1 The Pilgrims kept in mind to pay the local Indians for this; 
and did so when they first met some of them six months later. 
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Then on Monday, the memorable 11th of De- 
cember, the company crossed the harbor and 
made soundings which showed sufficient depth for 
light-draft ships. . The shore was seen to be inhab- 
ited. Indians appeared here and there. Cleared 
fields were seen, and the hillocks and stalks of 
Indian corn; also (which was a desideratum) 
streams of the cold sweet New England water. 
The place was not wholly satisfactory; but Brad- 
ford says it was “the best they could find," and 
“the season and their present necessity made them 
glad to accept it." So the boat-load of seventeen 
persons drew up to the beach and stepped ashore: 
the first landing of a permanent New England col- 
ony at their permanent home. 

That landing has not been famed beyond its 
deserts, when we remember all that New England 
has meant to the United States; nor is the rock 
which the Mayflower’s party used as a stepping- 
stone unduly cherished as a memorial. The place 
chosen was on the south side of Plymouth Bay, 
near where Town Brook (now a dry street), run- 
ning in a northeasterly direction, finds salt water. 
Outside, and in plain view in clear weather, 
stretched and stretches from southeast to north- 
west the long low sandy tongue of Plymouth 
beach; over which from Burial Hill the traveler, 
musing on the scene, may look far out to sea. To 
the north he may behold Captain’s Hill, and to 
the northeast Clark’s Island and Gurnet Point. 


10r 2ist N. S. By a long-standing error, the 22d is celebrated as 
Forefathers' Day. 1 


TOWN BROOK. 
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The Mayflower, with the principal body of 
emigrants, was sent for, and on the 16th anchored 
out between Clark's Island and the landing. On 
the two following days, parties went ashore from 
her; and on the 20th a final choice was made for 
settlement,—a highland along the brook of ‘‘very 
sweet fresh water," with ‘‘many delicate springs," 
and a defensible hill close by. Not till Christmas 
day, however, did the bulk of the ship's company 
debark on Plymouth Rock; and with grim pleas- 
ure in mocking the splendors of its Old World 
church celebration, mingled with haste for their 
deadly need, they toiled till night, as their chron- 
icler records, ‘some to fell timber, some to saw, 
some to rive, and some to carry; so no man rested 
all that day." 

As usual and imperative in the New World, 
defense and shelter were of equal weight. With- 
out waiting to complete a blockhouse, a platform 
was laid on a hillside and mounted with cannon, 
to sweep the lowlands around and awe the sav- 
ages seen lurking among the trees; a building 
twenty feet square was started, for storehoues and 
eommon residence til others were completed; 
and nineteen building-lots were set off along the 
brook, one for each family, “each man to build 
his own house." Meantime they had to lodge in 
the crowded vessel; boats to unload the goods were 
scarce, as well as the means for breaking and 
handling stone, and making mortar and thatch. 

The foundations here spoken of were laid 
within the present town of Plymouth; and here 
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the modern pilgrims to the ancient shrine of free- 
dom are still able to follow the traditions which 
have come down from the heroie days. Here the 
true Rock of landing may be seen, chipped and 
worn by the relic-seeking assaults and pressed by 
the curious feet of a million visitants, but now pro- 
tected from destruetion. Here, not far away, can 
be shown the place where the first Pilgrims, when 
heart and flesh gave way, were buried in the bluff 
at the water-side, to hide from the savages the 
weakness of the colony. 

The Pilgrims from the first were face to face 
with death. But for the Speedwell's treachery, 
they would have had their houses built before win- 
ter set in; and probably some store of cured meats 
and fish, besides recuperating on fresh game and 
fish for a while. Now, however, weakened with 
the hardships of the voyage and infected with 
scurvy from bad and monotonous food, without 
decent eomforts or medical service or the needs 
for the sick, they lay huddled in the bilgewater 
smells of the Mayflower, or left them only for half- 
built fireless cabins on shore amid the drifting 
snows. The roof of the storehouse took fire, pro- 
tracting the stay in the ship. They had forgotten 
to bring fishing tackle, and eould not avail them- 
selves of the fine fishing-grounds. Even stout men 
sank under the exposure and bad diet. The hard- 
ship most complained of is having to drink water 
instead of beer; the currish sailors would not give 
them a sup of that on the ship, and were other- 
wise very brutal to them, until they themselves 
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took the sickness and were nursed by the forgiv- 
ing Pilgrims. 

The winter was exceptionally mild, yet even 
so it was too harsh for their exhausted frames; 
especially of the hired laborers and servants, with- 
out the physical or mental energy of the higher 
ranks. Fourteen had died by the first of Feb- 
ruary, thirty more by the first of April; of forty- 
eight adult men, twenty-seven were gone, and it 
looked for a time as if the spring would find only 
corpses. At one time but four besides Standish, 
Brewster, and Carver were able to move about; 
the living had scarce numbers or strength to bury 
the dead or nurse the sick, as they did most ten- 
derly, washing their clothes and cleansing their 
bodies. It is to the honor of the Pilgrims, and a 
significant index of the character of American 
society from that day to this, that the men took the 
brunt of the hardships, and gave such comfort and 
shelter as there was to the women and children. 
Nearly two-thirds of the deaths were of grown 
men. These first Pilgrims were not alone patient 
to endure, tolerant of spirit, and scrupulously 
just; they were brave, generous, kindly, fine-spir- 
ited Christian men, and deserve their honors in 
memory and monument. Nor did they lack any 
of the masculine fibre, the courage, judgment, and 
prudence necessary for worldly success. 

It might have been thought that the survivors 
of such a scene of squalid misery and death would 
be glad to escape with the coming of spring—glad 
to return to Holland and bare plain comfort, or 
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to England and cower away from the rod of per- 
secution; but not so. On the contrary, when April 
came, and the Mayflower was ready to sail home- 
ward, not one of the heroic people of Plymouth 
would go back even to beloved homes where free- 
dom of worship was denied. Whatever may have 
been their longings, they quenched the backward 
look. If they had not the spirit of rebellion, they 
had the spirit of constancy. 

In no way had the path been cleared for the 
planting of New England more efficiently than by 
the fate of the Indians. We have had occasion 
repeatedly to allude to the tremendous epidemic 
which half depopulated the country from Buz- 
zard’s Bay to the Penobscot about 1616-19, and 
almost wholly denuded Eastern Massachusetts, 
following a bloody and destructive intertribal 
war. The scattered settlers had a very different 
problem from what it would have been had the 
tribes remained in full strength. These were not 
only depleted, but frightened; they half believed 
that the whites had brought on the plague by 
magic, in revenge for the killing of some of them 
by the Indians. Their medicine men invoked all 
the Indian evil spirits on the Plymouth whites; 
but in dread of spells and firearms together the 
tribes did not venture to assail nor even approach 
them. But for this, the sick and the few able- 
bodied during the winter would have been butch- 
ered to a soul. 

In the spring, however, after some tools had 
been stolen and two Indians seen afar had been 
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signaled to a parley, one Samoset came up, and 
surprised them with “Welcome, Englishmen!”’ 
He said he was from Monhegan, and had picked 
up some English from fishermen there. He told 
them the name of this region was Patuxet—1. e., 
was inhabited by that tribe, most of which had 
died of the plague four years before. He shortly 
brought companions with the stolen tools and some 
skins, and they were asked to bring more furs and 
establish a trade. A few days later he brought in 
Tisquantum, or Squanto, the old interpreter kid- 
napped by Hunt and restored by Dermer. One 
might suppose Squanto would bear no good-will 
to the whites; in fact, he was full of weleome and 
kindliness. Few of his own tribe were left; he 
had seen enough of foreign life to know and re- 
spect the superiority of the whites, and he long 
served them efficiently and faithfully, as did 
Samoset. 

Samoset had told them that the nearest large 
tribes were the Wampanoags, whose sachem was 
Massasoit, on a great inland water (Narragansett 
Bay) thirty miles southwest; and the Nausets 
southeast at the lower end of Cape Cod, much in- 
censed at Hunt’s kidnapping. He and Squanto 
now bore a message from Massasoit that he was 
at hand and wished an interview; and that chief 
appeared on the brow of the hill with sixty war- 
riors. Presents were sent him,—knives, a copper 
chain with a jewel attached, an ear-ring, some 
hard-tack and butter, and a jug of brandy; Wins- 
low was left as hostage, and Massasoit with twenty 
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unarmed followers eame to the brook, squatted on 
a rug and eushions and were feasted, while Stan- 
dish stood by with six musketeers. A treaty of 
peace and alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
then eoneluded between Massasoit and the King 
of England, which remained unbroken till the war 
headed by Massasoit's son in 1675. 

A most valuable treaty to the English it was. 
The terms were a little one-sided, but inevitably 
so from the difference in stages of civilization. 
There was to be mutual restitution of stolen 
goods; any Indian offender against the whites to 
be surrendered for punishment; the Wampanoags 
to assist the English if attacked, the English the 
Wampanoags if unjustly attacked. But the Eng- 


lish could not give up white men to Indian tor- 


ture, nor involve themselves, like Champlain, in 
every Indian feud. Massasoit was satisfied. An 
under-chief, Corbitant, was not: he tried to induec 
Massasoit to break the treaty, threatened the fa- 
vorers of it with violence, and actually captured 
Squanto. Standish rescued him, and disarmed 
and eowed Corbitant's people; whereupon nine 
sachems from Charles River to Buzzard's Bay 
eame in and joined the alliance. 

If work were a preservative against homesick- 
ness, the Pilgrims had enough and did enough the 
coming year; they erowded it with achievement 
important for the tiny settlement, small as it 
seems on the scale of the world's history. The 
hillside platform was made the floor of a strong 
blockhouse, with a road down to the harbor. Along 
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this main village street were strung in two rows 
four storehouses, seven comfortable log-houses, 
and the beginnings of other dwellings. Twenty 
acres of land were planted with Indian corn and 
manured with fish, under Squanto’s tuition, six 
with barley and pease, and excellent crops of corn 
harvested, though the peas were sun-blighted and 
the barley poor. Wild grapes and berries were 
gathered, and wild turkeys and the other swarm- 
ing wild-fowl hunted, fishing-tackle made and 
much cod and bass caught, for current living; and 
stores of corn, cured venison, and salt fish were 
laid down for the winter. Against that winter, 
too, fuel had to be cut. The bargain with the 
merchants was to be made good; so beaver and 
other skins were collected, and fine hardwoods cut 
and piled, to be sent back to England by the next 
ship that came, £500 worth it was reckoned. Four 
exploring journeys to north, south, and west, en- 
livened the drudgery and extended their knowl- 
edge. One was to Massasoit’s seat at Pokanoket, 
a squalid pig-sty where two whites and Squanto 
were asked to dine off three small fishes with forty 
Indians, such was the naked poverty of native life; 
the last was to Boston Bay, where they learned 
that a “squaw sachem" of the Massachusetts 
tribe was the principal potentate. 

Civil government was organized by the earliest 
of the memorable New England town meetings. 
The year then began March 25, and Carver was 
re-elected for another term; but a month later, 
worn out with unselfish labor, ministrations, and 
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hardship for the common good, he suddenly died. 
A rich man, he had spent his estate for the service 
of religion and charity, and now laid down his 
life. His wife died of grief a few weeks later. 
William Bradford—though so weak from sickness 
that Isaac Allerton was made Assistant— was 
chosen to succeed him, and annually re-elected till 
his death thirty-six years afterward, save a few 
years when he declined. To him it fell to inaugu- 
rate the New England Thanksgiving: nominally 
a new institution, in gratitude to God for the har- 
vests of the year; actually a means of restoring 
under a new name the endeared old Christmas, — 
discarded as a ‘‘popish’’ observance,—and giving 
the people a winter festival as before. 

Five more of the company died before fall, 
making fifty-one, or exactly one-half. Then came 
a reinforcement. The merchant adventurers, 
headed by Weston, sent out the little Fortune of 
fifty-five tons’ burthen; she brought Cushman and 
thirty-four other new emigrants, some from Ley- 
den, more not,—twenty-five male adults, more than 
doubling the number at Plymouth. But she took 
no supplies except barely enough to carry her in- 
mates across; and instead of eking out those of the 
colonists, the latter had to draw on their own 
stores to enable her crew to return, besides feeding 
the new arrivals all winter, putting the whole 
colony on half rations. 

Weston and his associates contrast strikingly 
with the rich and broad-minded group headed by 
Sir Thomas Smith, willing to finance their schemes 
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generously and wait for profits. Weston’s com- 
pany were stingy in outlay and clamorous for re- 
turns. The truth is, they had not resources enough 
for ventures like this, and should not have gone 
into them: they could not afford to wait, nor to 
sink enough at the start. He himself, the chief 
active man of the association, was very impatient, 
unreasonable, and ill-tempered. He was angry 
that the Mayflower had remained through the 
winter, an expense to him; angry that she brought 
no return freight; angry that the contract had not 
been signed: and he blamed the Pilgrims for all. 
A quarter of the time they spent in arguing and 
consulting, he said, would have made good returns. 

Bradford returned a dignified and pathetie 
answer: the settlers’ loss had been far more than 
the merchants’, for so many good lives **could not 
be valued at any price"; they had been stricken 
with disease, so that the living eould scarcely bury 
the dead, or the well eare for the sick. But he sent 
back the signed contract, and the cargo. To com- 
plete the ill savor of this berating, the Fortune 
was captured and plundered by a French privateer 
and their season's work lost. The only thing with 
which she reached home— except indeed Cushman, 
who remained in England working for the colony, 
an invaluable friend and helper— was the name 
New Plymouth for the colony as a whole, the town 
being called Plymouth. 

Weston's men sent on the Mayflower and the 
Fortune were partly a bad lot,—thriftless, ill- 
behaved, profane, and mutinous; at best, as 
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Churchmen, their religious order and the Puri- 
tans’ were a mutual discord, which ended in a very 
squalid rupture. On the second Christmas day 
(1621) there was a collision which Bradford (who 
won) thinks amusing, and is so now, but the rue- 
ful Churchmen probably saw nothing humorous 
in it then. The Puritans worked as usual; the 


X Westonians waited on Bradford and “said it went 


against their consciences.” The governor admitted 
the claim; but when the Puritans came to the noon 
meal, they found the Church crowd playing ball 
and other games in the open. Bradford went 
among them, “took away their implements, and 
told them that it was against his conscience that 
they should play and others work." If keeping 
the day was “matter of devotion," they could 
“keep their houses," but “there should be no gam- 
ing or reveling in the streets." "The incident seems 
an artist's composition to set the two systems 
sharply in contrast; but it omits the final outcome 
in history, and blackens the forbiddingness of the 
barer one too much. Human nature largely evens 
up all systems, and the rewards of discipline must 
be set against the corruptions of indulgence. 
The Fortune had brought a better welcome, 
however, in the first news from home they had; 
and a patent which Weston had at once procured 
from the Council for New England, on learning 
from the Mayflower where they had landed. It 
was made out to the Adventurers’ own dummy, 
Peirce, who unfortunately would not stay such in 
good faith. It granted every present or future 
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colonist a hundred acres of land, rent-free for 
seven years and then for two shillings an acre— 
equal to about as many dollars now; fifteen hun- 
dred acres to the existent colony for publie uses; 
and full rights of self-government and defense. 
They were to make occasional reports to the 
Council, and try to produce valuable staples. This 
instrument, still preserved at Plymouth, is the 
first title-deed of New England soil. The eolony 
had no assigned territory, merely a right to what it 
eould farm till it eollided with some other grant. 


When they should be a permanence, better terms 


could not be and were not denied them. 

The settlers found there were other Indians 
than Massasoit to reckon with. The powerful 
Narragansetts, the largest tribe in New England, 
with two thousand warriors, and a central seat on 
the farther side of Narragansett Bay, had no need 
to be so coneiliatory to a few dozen Englishmen 
as the Wampanoags; and in the depth of winter 
(1621-2) a messenger from their sachem Canoni- 
eus threw at Bradford's door a bundle of arrows 
wrapped in a snake-skin. No man of sense could 
mistake this throwing down of the gauntlet, and 
Squanto confirmed the meaning. The odds of war 
were frightful, but to show a bold front was the 
only means of safety. Bradford sent back the 
skin stuffed with powder and ball; and the savages 
shrunk from accepting the challenge. Passing 
from hand to hand, it finally returned to Plym- 
outh. But no one could tell when the threat 
might be made good: the settlement must have 
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impregnable defenses. Toiling away at them, the 
news of Opechankanough’s great Virginia massa- 
cre hastened them on, heavy as was the task for 
the slender company. The platform was turned 
into a strong battlemented fort, used also as a 
meeting-house; every house was barricaded, and 
the entire settlement, including the fort and a gar- 
den for each house, was palisadoed; and a careful 
watch was kept. 

In the early spring of 1622, one of Squanto’s 
friends revealed an alleged plot of Massasoit with 
the Narragansetts to exterminate the English; 
and Standish was hurriedly recalled from an 
expedition. But Massasoit indignantly denied it, 
doubtless with truth; and it was thought that 


Squanto either had a grudge against Massasoit, 


or wished to magnify his usefulness to the English. 
Later events, however, make us suspect that he 
was closer to the truth than is generally allowed. 
He was, we think, honestly mistaken in suppos- 
ing that Massasoit was part of the conspiracy; 
but that some such was in the air, and that Massa- 
soit had been eonfidentially approached about join- 
ing it, and kept the knowledge secret though de- 
elining to join, is more than probable. Standish 
on one occasion at Manomet (Sandwich), balked 
the errand of an influential Massachusetts Indian, 
Wituwamat, to form just such a league; and the 
Narragansetts never ceased couching for a spring. 

The second year overclouded the fair prospects 
of the first, and the Pilgrims were close to the wall. 
They had planted nearly sixty acres with corn, 
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besides vegetables in their gardens; but they had 
not strength to hoe and weed them properly,—the 
same cause doubtless interfering with hunting and 
fishing,—the crop was scanty, and a rabble of 
Weston’s stole and ate much of the green corn. 
Some corn and beans they got from the Indians, 
some hard-tack from fishing vessels, and in autumn 
wild-fowl and nuts helped out; but even so there 
would have been many foodless days—they say 
starvation outright—but for clams and mussels. 

Weston, in his scolding sent by the Fortune, 
July 1621, had boasted that he would “never quit 
the business, though all the other adventurers 
should’’; but a few months later he did, and wrote 
to the settlers in April 1622, “I have sold my ad- 
Venture and debts unto them [his associates] so as 
I am quit of you, and you of me." It was a good 
riddance for them, though we think his pocket 
more at fault than his will. The crowd who robbed 
the Pilgrims’ cornfields were fifty or sixty men 
whom he sent over in the Charity and Swan to 
settle a plantation he had patented in Massachu- 
setts Bay, by guidance and help of the Pilgrims. 
A precious rout they were. Their very collector 
was ashamed of them, and wrote to Bradford that 
he ‘‘would not deny but many of them were rude 
fellows,’’ but he ‘‘presumed they would be gov- 
erned,”” and he hoped “to reclaim them from that 
profaneness that may scandalize the voyage," and 
even “by degrees to draw them to God." Misfor- 
tune perhaps brought some there. Cushman wrote 
much more strongly: ‘‘They are no men for us, 
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wherefore I pray you entertain them not." Peirce, 
the patentee, said they were ‘‘in all appearance not 
fit for an honest man's company.” 

The Plymouth people were Christians without 
pettiness. They entertained with their best (some 
stores the new men must have brought with them) 
a crowd more numerous than themselves, cared for 
several who were sick, and were requited by hav- 
ing the guests waste and steal their corn, and sneer 
at them behind their backs. At last the able-bodied 
had the grace to depart to their selected settle- 
ment at Wessagusset (later Weymouth), south of 
Boston harbor, leaving their sick and weak on the 
Plymouth people's hands, till housing could be 
built. The Pilgrims nursed them to health, with- 
out expecting or receiving any compensation. 

The Wessagusset men helped out their dry 
ship food by robbing the Indians’ cornfields as 
they had the Pilgrims’, breeding imminent de- 
struction for both themselves and Plymouth, 
and eutting themselves off from further Indian 
help. By November they were running short, 
and begging the Plymouth men to join them 
in trading expeditions, from which a little re- 
lief was gained; but soon eame gaunt famine, 
siekness, and several deaths. Some sold their 
clothes to the Indians for food, some ate roots; 
they dug some clams, but it was hard work, and 
one man was so weak that he stuck in the mud 
and was found dead. The Indians had learned to 
despise as well as hate them,— for they seem to 
have had far less manly courage than the Pilgrims, 
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despite their inferior scrupulosity,—and repaid 
them in kind: eoming into the settlement and tak- 
ing what they would, snatching blankets and food 
out of their very hands. At last they were com- 
pelled, under Indian menace, to hang one of their 
own number for theft from the natives. 

Finally their leader Sanders informed Brad- 
ford that he proposed to seize enough corn from 
the Indians to support his men till he could make 
a voyage to Monhegan and obtain some from 
Gorges’ ships. Bradford remonstrated strongly 
against this immoral and perilous plundering, and 
advised them to live on nuts and shell-fish as his 
people did; and on Sanders' coming to Plymouth 
to consult, the Pilgrims gave him a share of the 
corn needed for their own hungry mouths. 

Just then came news that Massasoit was very 
Sick, and a Dutch vessel stranded near by. A new 
chief might be less friendly, and it was desirable 
to know what the Dutch purposes were. Winslow, 
who knew Dutch, went with one John Hampden 
(not the great patriot leader) to Pokanoket. The 
vessel had been floated off, but Massasoit was ap- 
parently dying in filth and want; with glazed eyes 
and set teeth, he had eaten nothing for two days. 
The Englishmen gave him stimulants, nursed him 
and eooked for him two days and two nights; and 
he regained his strength. Full of wonder, delight, 
and gratitude at the work of the mighty medicine 
men, Massasoit had an attendant disclose a vast 
plot (much like that of 1675) ; primarily to extir- 
pate the Wessagusset colony for their outrages, 
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but to include Plymouth in fear of its interference 
or vengeance. He advised them to kill the conspir- 
ators among the Massachusetts Indians without 
delay, that being the centre of the plot. 

On their return to Plymouth they found con- 
firmatory warnings,—one from the brother of the 
Massachusetts sachem; and Wituwamat was try- 
ing to lure the Captain to Manomet again. The 
colony were soon assembled in their yearly court 
(March 23, 1623), and consujted as to the danger: 
they left it all to the judgment of the governor, 
Assistant, and commander. These saw that as in- 
nocence, Justice, and kindness had not prevented 
the doom fixed for the colony, a continuance of 
them could not avert it; and that a swift blow to 
Strike terror was their only salvation, as Massa- 
soit had counseled. 

Standish sailed to Wessagusset with eight com- 
panions, and found the situation as precarious and 
disgraceful as had been represented. Wituwamat 
was there perfecting the league of Indians: they 
suspected the white men's errand, insulted and 
threatened them. At length Standish and two 
or three others got Wituwamat and his brother 
and two more into a room, killed in a fight with 
knives all but the brother, bound him and had him 
hanged. Farther on Standish and his company 
killed another Indian enemy, and the Wessagusset 
men slew two more. Wituwamat’s head was 
taken to Plymouth and set up in the fort. Mean- 
time a captured savage confessed the whole plot, 
and was ordered to order the rest to return three 
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Englishmen among them; but the whites were in- 
formed with much regret that these had already 
been killed. The terrified savages had forsaken 
their villages and hidden in the woods and swamps, 
where several sachems and many others died. The 
blow had done its work: for more than half a cen- 
tury, there was no other attempt at a general 
Indian league. 

But the Wessagusset men were neither proph- 
ets nor heroes, and they were appalled by the 
danger just escaped. They would not stay longer. 
Standish told them he would stay with fewer men 
than theirs; but he would take them to Plymouth 
to share its resources till Weston or some one else 
relieved them, or would help them any other way 
they wished. A few went with him to join the 
Plymouth colony; but most of them begged corn 
to last them on a voyage to Monhegan, to wait 
news from Weston, or work for the fishermen and 
earn their passage home. He gave them the corn, 
scarcely leaving himself enough to reach Plym- 
outh, and taking no pay; and so ended the vaunt- 
ing colony of able-bodied men of the world, who 
were to far outdo the sour-faced Pilgrims bur- 
dened with women and children. 

The good Robinson, on hearing of the blood- 
shed, regretted that they had not converted some 
Indians before they killed any—a regret in which 
we may share; foreboded that the effusion of blood 
would result in more—the fact being beyond ques- 
tion, in this case, that it saved very much; and 
feared that Standish was not quite tender enough 
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of human life—in which he did an injustice to the 
great-hearted Captain. It is only too easy for 
those far separated, by time or distance, from the 
exigencies of the battlefield, to eritieise those who 
have to decide them on the moment and with their 
own lives in the balance.! 

Soon afterward the Pilgrims had another op- 
portunity to show the true Christian spirit. Wes- 
ton, come over in disguise to look after his affairs, 
was shipwrecked off the New Hampshire coast 
and pillaged by the Indians, stripped even of his 
clothes; and finally made his way to Plymouth. 
Its people did not feel well treated by him; but 


1The purposes and actions of the Puritans have been grossly 
and often willfully misstated in most popular works, by an age so 
repelled by their theology that it grudges even to speak the truth 
of them, as a kind of treason to free thought. The best of the 
English both in England and America wished as honestly and tried 
as honestly to spread Christianity among the natives as did the 
French—the Dutch never tried, and the Spanish had different ma- 
terial; and failed like them, partly because so intellectual a religion 
was too alien to the undeveloped brain of the savage, and partly 
because the inevitable conflicts of material interests undid all the 
work that pure missionary work might have accomplished—though 
itneverdid. Equally unfair and untruthful are the charges of Puri- 
tans’ seizing Indian lands, and the comparison between their action and 
the Dutch and Pennsylvanians'. In all respects they challenge that 
comparison. No such infamies as Kieft’s cowardly massacre of peace- 
ful unarmed Indians, or the Penn heirs’ monstrous fraud of the Walk- 
ing Purchase, stain their records. They were ordered by the English 
companies to buy any lands to which any natives professed a title, and 
did so in all cases: witness both English and Dutch authorities. They 
occupied not a foot of land that was not bought or given. or wholly 
unclaimed by any tribe. They were ordered to be just and courteous 
to the Indians, and their legislation and records bear witness to the 
fact that asa body they were so. Individual misconduct they could not 
always prevent, but they did their best, by example, laws, and punish- 
ment. Again and again they hanged, branded, whipped, fined, forced 
restitution on, or banished their own men for wrongs to the natives. 
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they treated him with the utmost kindness, and 
sorely as they needed all their own resources, gave 
him a fresh start with one hundred and seventy 
pounds of beaver-skins for trade. Bradford 
says the only pay they ever received was re- 
proaches and enmity. It is charitable to credit 
some of this to his own business worries: he had 
not prospered, and soon became bankrupt. Gorges' 
son Robert, when he came to Plymouth the next 
spring, ealled Weston to aecount not only for the 
misconduct of the Wessagusset men, but for a 
gross fraud on his father: obtaining a permit to 
carry à large number of heavy cannon to New 
England, ostensibly to use in fortifieation, and 
then selling them and pocketing the proceeds. 
Weston begged and blustered by turns; finally 
Bradford pacified young Gorges, and Weston went 
to Virginia and then back to England. 

Robert Gorges had come over to represent the 
Council for New England, which on the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in February 1622 felt free to 
work. The withdrawal of the patent, to be sure, 
left its basis really the royal sufferance; but the 
favored courtier Gorges had no fear of that prov- 
ing unsound. It was also a smaller body: the long 
fight for the patent, and the publie uproar which 
threatened to (and shortly did) emasculate it of 
its chief organ of profit, had frightened out many 
of the patentees. But some others came in—the 
most active being Sir Samuel Argall and Dr. Bar- 
nabe Goche; and for a year or so Gorges operated 
it vigorously. He was made president, Goche 
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succeeding him as treasurer; the two with Argall 

1623 really constituted the Council for action, and were 
the only ones who regularly attended the formal 
meetings—though a number of others dropped in 
from time to time. 

On March 9, Gorges’ leading assistant Mason 
was granted a patent for the tract between the 
Naumkeag (at Salem) and the Merrimae, from 

Mariana their sources to the sea; he named it Mariana, after 
the Infanta Maria of Spain, proposed for Charles 
I.’s bride: A fleet for convoys and suppression of 
illicit fish-curing was begun. Patentees who would 
not pay up the £110 were asked to give place to 
those who would, and warned that they would not 
be included in the new patent; and all *^persons of 
honor or gentlemen of blood" who would pay it 
should have place, uncontaminated by the com- 
pany of those without honor or blood except six 
merchants and special employees. The bait was 

Re not tempting enough, however: money did not 

lures for come in, and the costly special fast-sailing clipper 

members to run down smugglers had to be mortgaged to 
individual patentees. More of those already in 
seem to have dropped out. 

Gorges—like the directors of the Dutch ‚West 
India Company who granted themselves the best 

Gorges’ patroonships, because they could use them most 
PAPAE efficiently for the good of the company — decided 
to patent a liberal share of New England to him- 
self. He had better excuse: he was the soul of the 
Council, and if he did not utilize his possessions 
it seemed certain that no one would. Entering 
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into partnership with Mason, the two obtained on 
August 10 a joint patent for all the land to sixty 
miles inland between the Merrimae (the northern 
boundary of Mason’s March patent) and the Ken- 
nebec; including all the islands within fifteen miles 
of the coast—a necessity on that shore. This they 
named the Province of Maine. The two thus con- 
trolled everything from Salem to Augusta: all 
northeastern Massachusetts, eastern New Hamp- 
shire, and western Maine. 

Within this territory a patent was issued to 
a young Scotchman named David Thomson or 
Thompson; who the next spring planted the first 
settlement in New Hampshire, a small colony on 
the south side of the Piscataqua, below the mouth 
—at Odiorne's Point, Little Harbor, near the later 
Portsmouth. Here he built a large house called 
Mason Hall” Shortly afterward two London 
fishmongers, the brothers Hilton, settled Northam 
(Indian Winichahanat, now Dover), higher up on 
the Cocheco. Richard Vines seems by this time 
to have had a plantation on the Saco (now Bid- 
deford, Maine), though his patent was not taken 
out until 1630. In this year 1623 several other 
Scattering plantations were made along the coast: 
one at Monhegan, which broke up three years 
later; and one at Cape Ann, which was the germ 


1Apparently in use already by the fishermen, meaning only “the 
main" (land), as distinguished from the mass of coast islands; and 
not connected with the French province, whose name however prob- 
ably influenced the spelling of this. 

?'Three years later he removed to the island in Boston harbor 
called after him, but his New Hampshire settlement persisted. 
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of the Massachusetts Bay colony。 The history of 
the latter up to the close of our present theme — 
the self-extinction of the Council and parceling of 
its lands among a few of its members— belongs to 
that theme as much as does the Plymouth colony; 
yet as it must have a chapter to itself, it seems 
best not to sever its continuity by intermixing its 
beginnings here, as they are not needed to make 
this intelligible. 

An elaborately feudal scheme of government 
was mapped out and published. The territory, 
two-thirds distributed among the patentees and 
one-third à publie reservation, was to be divided 
into counties, baronies, and hundreds. Supreme 
over all was the Council for New England. The 
local ruler was a Governor-General, with a council 
of all resident patentees and the officers of state, 
also a marshal (military commander), admiral, 
and so on. The counties and baronies were to be 
governed by lords with a staff under them, hav- 
ing full civil and criminal powers; but an appeal 
lay from extreme cases to supreme courts. The 
lords eould divide their counties into sub-lordships 
and manors, with petty courts. Cities if they arose 
should be bodies politie with loeal self-govern- 
ment. Deputies from each county, barony, and 
eity should form a legislative assembly; but only 
to be called together, and their laws only valid 
when approved, by the president and Couneil for 
New England. 

Other plans for improving the Council's and 
the joint patentees’ property were . vigorously 
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pressed. The withheld charter, when issued, was 
to confer upon the Council the power of granting 
titles, as was actually done with Maryland and 
Carolina in later years; presumably, like those, 
the titles were to be different from English ones. 
This, it was hoped, would draw in ambitious men 
to take patents and make plantations. The colo- 
nists were to be of three sorts: ‘‘Gentlemen, to 
bear arms and attend upon the governor," handi- 
craftsmen, and husbandmen. A statute of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time was to be revived, to bind poor 
children over fourteen apprentices to the colonists. 
A public county forty miles square was to be laid 
out from the Sagadahoc across the Kennebec, to 
be called the “State County””; and a city built at 
the junction of the Kennebec and Androscoggin, 
to be named by the King. These schemes, however, 
lay unrealized. 

Gorges doubtless intended to be Governor-Gen- 
eral and Lieutenant-General when his plans were 
made. Meanwhile his son Robert, fresh from the 
Venetian wars, was appointed as a stop-gap, and 
sent over to enforce the fishing monopoly: ‘‘cor- 
recting the abuses committed by the fishermen and 
other interlopers,”” they called it. There was need 
if the monopoly was to be more than paper: out- 
siders appreciated the value of the fisheries as well 
as the Council, and forty vessels sailed in 1622. 
He and his Council were commissioned in Novem- 
ber. The Council consisted of Captain Francis 
West (the late Lord Delaware’s brother, whom we 
have met in Virginia), Christopher Levett, the 
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governor of New Plymouth ex officio, and such oth- 
ers as the Governor-General might appoint. There 
was also an Angliean clergyman, Rev. William 
Morrell, to be ecelesiastical supervisor of New 
England, prevent Puritanism from spreading, and 
suppress it in Plymouth if eireumstances favored. 
This seeming—only seeming—reversal of policy 
will come glaringly into light in the second part. 

West, who was made Admiral of New England 
(the title claimed by John Smith), with Captain 
Thomas Squibb as assistant, sailed in the spring 
of 1623 in the new clipper, and arrived in June. 
Robert Gorges followed, reaching Massachusetts 
Bay in September; later, Levett came to Thom- 
son's settlement on the Piscataqua, and found Gor- 
ges, West, and two New Plymouth couneillors 
waiting for him. The Couneil took their oaths, 
and the government of New England was formally 
organized.  Levett located himself at Portland 
harbor. He was also to examine the country, for 
eolonizing purposes; and made a shrewd report. 

Meantime (June 29) the Council had divided 
up their lands by lot among the remaining patent- 
ees, on the ground that some of them refused pay- 
ment from not knowing what their shares were. 
A “plot” of New England was made out, in twenty 
seetions, each to cover two shares; as there were 
over twenty and under forty patentees, twenty of 
them were to draw, and each to give a share to 
another or to some new adventurer. One of these, 
for the Cape Ann region, fell to Lord Sheffield; 
and was bought from him (January 1, 1624) by 
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Cushman and Winslow as agents for Plymouth, 
to secure fish-drying quarters near the great cod 
grounds. Yet the Council were never confirmed 
in the allotted lands. Its actions all through, in- 
deed, have a taint of just lacking legal sanction. 

West set about his special task of exacting 
license fees from the fishermen, but found himself 
powerless: ‘‘the fishermen were too strong for him, 
and stubborn fellows," says Bradford; and he went 
to Virginia (where later he became governor), first 
apparently reporting to the Council the names of 
the guilty vessels. The Council secured an Admir- 
alty warrant to prosecute them under the patent; 
but a new Parliament met in February 1624, 
brought in a new free-fishing bill, and ordered the 
suits stayed pending its passage. The patent was 
again brought up by the Committee on Grievances, 
and condemned, foremost on its list: “an attempted 
monopoly of the wind and the sun, by the sole 
packing and drying of fish." Gorges unavailingly 
defended it; and finally, to save the whole, the 
Council was forced to agree not to molest the fish- 
ermen further. The House clinched this by enact- 
ing that the forfeiture clause was void, as being 
only by patent and not act of Parliament, since 
the King without Parliament could not take away 
any one’s property. This blow paralyzed the 
Council for the next five years. Al the ‘‘adven- 
turers for plantation’’ withdrew, and many of the 
patentees threw up their shares altogether. 

This also gave the finishing stroke to an at- 
tempted colony of Robert Gorges’. Along with the 
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governorship, his father had procured him a pa- 
tent for a district called Massachusetts (from ths 
tribe there), as a county of his own. On a fair 
interpretation, it extended from Charles River to 
Nahant, and thirty miles inland; but with the 
immemorial English clearness on American geog- 
raphy, he seems to have supposed it to include 
Wessagusset, which he proposed to revive. He 
brought over with him a number of families to 
reoccupy it; Mr. Morrell was to locate there also. 

But it seems young Gorges was financed not by 
the Council, but by his father and Lord Gorges; 
they had relied on others' promises of help, but 
after the Parliamentary defeat these were not 
kept, and they could not furnish needful supplies. 
The colonists had not the Puritan ideals to make 
sacrifices welcome, and in disgust at the bleak win- 
ter and unpromising outlook broke up, some re- 
turning to England and some going to Virginia. 
This failure and West’s left Robert Gorges noth- 
ing to stay for, and he went home.’ Morrell and a 
few others remained, however, and the Plymouth 
men once more shared supplies with them. At 
length Morrell was disheartened, and returned the 
next year; but some persisted, others came, and 
Weymouth gradually arose. Among the dispersed 
colonists were probably William Blackstone or 


1He died not long afterward, and his patent was inherited by his 
brother John, who in January 1629—just before the Massachusetts 
charter—sold it in two parcels to John Oldham and Sir William Brere- 
ton. The Massachusetts Bay Company held it invalid in law, probably 
for vagueness of description: ‘‘ ten miles on the northeast side of the 
bay of Massachuset,” with no other bounds, would hardly hold against 
a more definite grant, 
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Blaxton, ‘‘clerk,’’ who later settled at Shawmut 
(Boston) ; Samuel Maverick, who built a fort on 
Noddle’s Island (Hast Boston) ; and Thomas Wal- 
ford, a blacksmith, who settled on the Charlestown 
peninsula—with David Thompson in the harbor 
the first residents of the present Boston. 
During these scenes, the Pilgrims had under- 
gone a much worse danger than from Weston, who 
frankly drove the best bargain he could, but with 
them at least did not play the sharper. John 
Peirce, their dummy patentee, was one. Seeing 


this first New England success after the long list. 


of barren attempts, he concluded to turn his 
fiction into reality to his own profit; and by mis- 
representation induced the Council to grant him 
a personal patent over the Adventurers’ heads. 
Then, first formally making them partners in the 
enterprise, on the same day (April 20, 1622) he 
quietly exchanged the joint patent for the new 
private one. This, in present-day slang, was a 
“strike”: the Plymouth settlers could become his 
tenants and pay him a rent, or they or the Adven- 
turers could buy him out for £500. He sailed for 
Plymouth in October on this creditable errand, 
but was twice driven back by storms, with heavy 
wreckage and loss. The Adventurers, informed 
of the trick, appealed to the Council. Gorges, Ar- 
gall, and Sir Henry Spelman their legal adviser 
took up the matter in May 1623, devided for the 
Adventurers, and restored the old arrangement. 
Plymouth’s legal existence was not menaced again 
for over a decade. 
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What in fact was the Pilgrims’ destination, and were they rely- 
ing on their patent? The latter question seems frivolous; and on 
both, the statement of Bradford's nephew Nathaniel Morton in 1669 
seems conclusive,—that Jones was engaged for the Hudson (where 
“according to late and certain intelligence” the Dutch bribed him not 
to go), and the patent was thus invalidated (he says “fraudulently”). 
The “strangers' ” threatened mutiny is held to confirm this. Accord- 
ingly every historian has repeated without further examination, and 
itis universally accepted, that a Hudson settlement would have made 
the patent good, and the New England landfall must therefore have 
been mistake or disobedience; and that the settlers felt their situa- 
tion precarious (“liable to be summarily expelled," says Palfrey) till 
they had received a patent from the Council for New England. Yet 
the first is demonstrably untrue, and the second is grotesque. 

First, any patent from the Virginia Company was just as worth- 
iess on the Hudson as in New England, for the New England charter 
covered both. This was fully known to both Adventurers and Pil- 
grims; the former being permanently and the latter temporarily 
split by the question of sharing its notorious concessions, actually 
granted a fortnight before the Mayfiower sailed. Their extent would 
anyway have been known to Gorges’ protégé Wincob, the Pilgrims’ 
trustee. Even had the Council for New England not been chartered, 
ihe Hudson territory belonged to its predecessor the Plymouth Com- 
pany, not to the Virginia Company (see note, page 743). 

The Hudson project, therefore, can have had no reference to the 
patent. Why then was Morton positive that it had, and bitter over 
ihe failure (though he consoles himself that the grapes were sour)? 
"We answer, Why was he ignorant of what his uncle knew over forty 
years before, and why have all modern historians echoed his igno- 
rance? Bradford in 1626 warned the Dutch that they were on terri- 
tory belonging to the Council for New England; and he knew that 
its charter had formally passed the seals before the Pilgrims saw 
Cape Cod. The bitterness was perhaps due to the thought that the 
Pilgrims might have had New York in place of their poor stunting 
district (he forgot or was unaware that the Dutch were there first); 
the idea about the patent, to the knowledge that they held one which 
they could not use, and the supposition, like the “strangers’,” that 
this must have been unintentional; the ignorance, to both companies 
being long dead and their jurisdietion unknown to a new generation. 
Morton, indeed, seems to have had much less authoritative family 

798 
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knowledge than one would suppose, and to have depended more on 
his uncle’s writings than on his conversations. 

If it be said that the New England charter was not delivered and 
so not active, we reply that it was just as good then as six months 
later, when Weston took out a patent under it which remained unas- 
sailed. Gorges was censured, but only for granting it under the new 
unperfected charter instead of the Plymouth Company’s. Further- 
more, had the Virginia Company owned the Hudson, Weston would 
not have allowed the colony to go there. He had changed his mind, 
and headed the Adventurers’ faction determined to have a share in 
the New England monopoly or nothing; he hired the Mayflower and 
her master, and would neither have ordered him nor let the pas- 
sengers order him to go where he was bound they should not go; 
nor would they have ordered him to go where they had decided it 
was best not to go. Moreover, almost certainly the Plymouth col- 
ony took along no patent whatever. Neither of those from the Vir- 
ginia Company exists, nor any record of their terms, though the 
second Peirce patent is preserved and the “compact” recorded. The 
colony was evidently to go where either would be useless; and they 
were probably left behind in England, the one with Wincob, the 
other with Peirce. Bradford’s words about the compact, quoted in 
the text, are quite as compatible with this view as with the chance 
invalidation of a patent relied on. Very likely the reason Wincob 
did not go himself was because his patent was not wanted, nor the 
colony to be planted where first proposed. 

Why then did the “strangers” alone suppose they were under a 
Virginia patent, and consider themselves released in New England? 
The latter clause is entirely irrelevant: they would have made the 
same contention at the Hudson. Indeed, the expression in the com- 
pact, “the northern parts of Virginia,” used to include New England, 
shows that the latter meant all the Council’s territory, the old North 
Virginia; just as “Virginia” is often used (as by Cushman) to mean 
that also. As to the first clause, it was only “some” who had not 
known: quite probably both the Pilgrims and Weston, mindful of the 
dissensions over it that had nearly wrecked the enterprise, dreaded 
more secedings, kept their own counsel, and let the scattering acces- 
sions frame their own theory of the mischance. It is not the only 
ease in colonial history where the leaders knew more than they 
chose to make known, then or ever. Very likely they thought the 
sooner it dropped into oblivion, the better for peace; which may 
account for Morton’s never hearing it mentioned, and so being misled 
by the uninformed. 

Were they specially aiming for the Hudson at all? There is no 
evidence of it except from Morton, who is as likely to have mistaken 
that as the other. None of the actual participants give any impres- 
sion of a failure in plans. Bradford mentions no set destination, 
and in his history of 1645 rather implies that it was left vague, to 
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be precisely fixed after arrival on the coast; perhaps in part from 
the aspect of the land. The brief sentence in “Mourt’s Relation" of 
1622 does not contradiet this. It is most significant that in this 
journal, written with every impression still glowing, as well as the 
History, he expresses no feeling of miscarriage or disappointment at 
remaining where they were—only relief at gaining a safe harbor; 
and never refers to the patent—we have shown why. With him that 
region is & mild preference, in no sense a necessity; and he never 
again thinks of it. Granting that Morton is correct, the landfall 
cannot have been miscalculation: it was made in fair weather, and 
the mate and master gunner knew the coast. But it may well have 
been due to the furious storms which compelled the vessel to "hull" 
for days together, and made management without sail exceedingly 
difficult. The alleged bribery is most unlikely: but for the Speed- 
well’s default the arrival would have been early in autumn, and the 
Dutch cannot have supposed the colony would allow the master to 
prevent their going in either vessel so short a distance along that 
familiar coast. Perhaps the Dutch bribed the Speedwell’s master 
also. More likely they bragged to Morton's informant two genera- 
tions later of what they had not done, like the Indians over the 
Popham colony. 

But would Weston or the Pilgrims have risked a settlement with- 
out some patent, and if they meant to settle on Gorges' lands why 
did they not obtain one from him ?一 There was no risk. Gorges prob- 
ably knew of their intention to settle on his lands, through Wincob 
or otherwise; but there was less than none had he not. He was their 
consistent friend and patron, and most anxious to colonize his ter- 
ritory; instead of bristling up and “summarily expelling" them, he 
would have been glad to drive them on at the sword's point, as they 
knew quite well. That he wished years afterward, when they were 
a flourishing fixity, to impose his own feudal government and English 
religious order on them, has no pertinence here. That he did not give 
them a patent before sailing was perhaps because he could not— 
the Council was not yet incorporate; perhaps it was thought 
best to wait and see where they settled—another reason for sup- 
posing that was not fully determined beforehand; perhaps they pre- 
ferred not to have a New England patent in advance, for reasons of 
policy before stated. It was time enough for the new men to find 
out when they could not help themselves. Anyway, a patent was a 
secondary affair which could be waited for, as their comments on 
the Wincob patent show. Weston sent one by the first ship after 
the charter was passed, and no doubt they were glad to have it; but 
there is not a word in his letter or their account to imply that they 
asked for it or were in any special concern over it. Their primary 
reliance was on the compact; which was more than justified by the 
patent proving a serious danger and vexation instead of security. 
That when it did come they wished a better one, made out to them- 
selves and assigning a definite territory, is not inconsistent with this. 
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1I.—1623 To 1660. 


The doubtful stage of New England existence 
had now passed. The recognition that it had come 
to stay as a colonial possession had prompted the 
framing of a government, and the eager plans to 
divide it up for effective settlement. A line of 
permanent plantations had been formed along the 
coast by 1623; and the monopoly which would have 
strangled it had been palsied, though not evisce- 
rated till the next year. 

But for the present, New Plymouth was the 
chief settlement alive to benefit by this; and this 
year again it was in straits. The spring planting 
exhausted all its corn, and for months it had no 
bread or grain of any kind. Companies of six or 
seven in shifts took the net and went out, often re- 
maining days before they had any luck, and dig- 
ging clams at odd times; one or two of the best 
shots would go hunting; but till the autumn days 
they rarely knew each day whether the morrow 
would bring food. This was their last great mate- 
rial trial, however: the colony was never rich, but 
from this on it had fair steady comfort. In part, 
this was due to a change of plan like that instituted 
by Dale in Virginia (see page 670), which partially 
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abolished communism. Each family (among which 
the unattached were apportioned for this purpose) 
was given this year its own patch of ground to eul- 
tivate, taxed a certain share of the proceeds for 
the community. The women and children worked 
in the fields with a will, and the larger crops 
planted left want behind; despite a long severe 
drouth after planting (the Fast Day was insti- 
tuted for this, and we are told broke it up), and a 
fire in the fall which destroyed several houses with 
their stores. This year also was begun its first 
book of laws; but in the next six years they only 
amounted to three pages. 

There were now about one hundred and ten 
souls at New Plymouth. Amid the summer desti- 
tution came two more anxiously expected vessels, 
the Ann and the Little James (a forty-four-ton 
pinnace built to stay with the colony), with some 
seventy fresh recruits. A few were Leydeners; 
in part, wives and children of those already at 
Plymouth, as Brewster's two daughters. Another 
was a widowed former sweetheart of the widowed 
Bradford, who after a correspondence came over to 
marry him. About sixty were ‘‘for the general," 
sent under contract by the Adventurers; some were 
bad eggs as before, and had to be shipped back 
next year at the colony's expense. A few were “on 
their partieular," questing for themselves. This 
was an awkward, and proved a difficult, element 
to assimilate: the old settlers would receive them 
only on condition of obedience to the colonial gov- 
ernment, taking share in the common defense, a 
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poll-tax of a bushel of corn a year for each male 
over sixteen, and refraining from trade with the 
Indians till the partnership term was up. 

This new lot and the previous settlers were 
afterwards known as the ““old-comers”” or ‘‘fore- 
fathers," in distinction from later arrivals. The 
thirteen Puritans among the Adventurers sent 
. with them a weleome and beautiful letter, which 
warmed their hearts; forecasting their future fame 
as well as divine reward, in recompense for their 
hardships. An up-reaching religious passion had 
given something of the spirit of prophecy. Un- 
fortunately, these represented only the minority 
of the merchants. 

The next year the private-ownership plan was 
extended to give each householder an acre near the 
town till the partnership was up: the quantity was 
made small to keep them close together, for mutual 
defense. Bradford was given five Assistants in- 
Stead of one. Winslow had gone to England the 
previous September, with the Ann and her load of 
clapboards and beaver, to procure supplies and 
information. He brought both in the Charity, the 
one fairly good and the other mostly bad. 

The supplies included the colony's first cattle, 
some clothing, and other necessaries,—though for 
sale on the Adventurers? account, at an advance 
of seventy per cent., which the settlers thought ex- 
tortionate; a ship-carpenter who built three ves- 
sels and hewed timber for more, but died in the 
summer, universally regretted: but also an incom- 
petent, reckless, mulish salt-maker, expensive and 
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useless; and a preacher named Lyford, whom 
Cushman and Winslow despised with better reason 
than they knew. They apologized for taking him, 
as done only ‘to give content to some in London" 
一 to wit, the dominant faction among the Adven- 
turers; for the information was that this faction 
was strongly opposed to the Pilgrims, “and es- 
pecially against the coming of the rest from Ley- 
den." Lyford, in fact, was their hired spy and 
tool; a precious sneak and scamp, with a disrepu- 
table past for which he tried to atone by a disrepu- 
table future. He brought a good wife and several 
children, whom with himself the Pilgrims were to 
support while he intrigued to ruin the fruit of 
their sacrifices. 

Many of the Adventurers from the first had 
hated that system both religiously and polit- 
ically; the majority were not so rabid, but consid- 
ered it à drawback to the eommercial success of 
the colony as repelling new aecessions— an opinion 
which even the small sympathizing minority 
shared. This was a chief reason for the difficulty 
of drawing in members and raising funds. They 
accepted the first Pilgrims with reluctance, as the 
only ones who would endure the hardships; would 
not give a penny to bring over more; tried to 
swamp them with a Church element, with no very 
nice regard to quality, and pretty certainly set 
some of these on to undermine the Pilgrims’ gov- 
ernment. The special dread of the extremists in 
having all the Leydeners over was that they would 
be headed by Robinson, a man of European note 
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and ability, who would make the Separatist com- 
munity famous and impregnable, while they wished 
to keep it obseure and weak as such.! Naturally 
the desire of the Pilgrims, both for human affec- 
tion and religious reasons, was to reunite the en- 
tire Leyden congregation in America, and add as 
many English sympathizers as possible. 

The Adventurers, moreover, were dependent on 
the Council for New England: a body of aristo- 
cratic Churchmen, in high favor at the court of a 
king who detested Puritanism and especially con- 
gregationalism,—*' where Jack and Tom and Dick 
shall meet, and at their good pleasure criticise us 
and our policy,"— who had granted its monopoly 
in part from dislike of its Liberal rival, and who 
again and again saved its patent from destruction 
by Parliament, or itself from dropping to pieces 
out of discouragement. They could not afford to 
alienate this indispensable good-will by coddling 
a nest of dissidents, or giving it an able and dis- 
tinguished head. They did not wish to oust the 
Pilgrims, but to retain their invaluable work and 
energy while reducing them under ecclesiastical 
order. To set an avowed Church rector over them 
would of course be met with an absolute refusal, 
and a fresh migration if persisted in; but by filling 
the nest with cuckoos’ eggs the political control of 
the colony could be taken out of their hands, and a 
masked enemy in their pulpit might gradually 


1Tt is only fair to the much-abused Weston to say that he always 
favored it; and in his first letter—the scolding sent by the Fortune— 
he urges them to bring over Robinson “instantly.” 
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change their religious system. The defect in this 
plan was, that no man of character, talent, or even 
judgment would accept such a commission; and 
one without either would be sure to expose himself 
before accomplishing anything. 

So it proved. Lyford’s moral endowments, 
admirably suited to his function, were set at naught 
by his intellectual deficiencies. He was a born 
rascal, without conscience or decency, who reveled 
in dirty work with unctuous delight; unluckily, he 
was a fool besides. He fawned and slobbered over 
the plain-mannered and rather disgusted Pilgrims; 
went down in the dust before them, glorified their 
work, and blessed his good fortune in seeing them. 
They provided for him liberally, and treated him 
with the utmost courtesy; and the Governor stu- 
diously called him into council. It should have 
made him ashamed, but only inspired him to fur- 
ther efforts. He asked to join their church, said he 
“held himself not a minister till he had received a 
new calling,’’ bewailed his former corruptions that 
burdened his conscience, blessed God for his new- 
found freedom, and so on. The Pilgrims fairly 
had to believe him. 

But he soon began to show the cloven foot. He 
gathered around him a number of those who fret- 
ted at the Puritan order (some of them entirely 
respectable citizens, but who should have scorned 
his base hypocrisy), and began to plot mischief 
with them. The chief was John Oldham, who had 
come on the Ann; a man of some ability, but reck- 
less, loose-tongued, and hot-tempered, whom no 
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man of sense would have chosen for a secret ac- 
complice. The Pilgrims were not dunces; and 
when Lyford was seen to be writing an immoderate 
number of letters home, showing them to his con- 
federates, and chuckling with them over the 
contents, they knew well enough what was afoot. 
The Charity, which took these letters in July 
1624, had a master, William Peirce, who resented 
the whole intrigue against the Puritans. Brad- 
ford accordingly boarded her some miles out, and 
secured copies or the originals of some twenty let- 
ters of Lyford's, a number of Oldham's, and one 
of a third. 

Lyford had charged that the Separatists 
“would have none to live here but themselves" 
(compare the Westonians’ treatment), and would 
“quickly distaste any honest man” (!) not of their 
kind; that they absolutely boycotted the ‘‘particu- 
lars," distributed provisions unfairly, wasted tools 
and implements, and were Jesuitically crafty. He 
advised the keeping back of Robinson and the 
other Leydeners, else “all would be spoiled" (of 
course a mere parroting of his employers’ ideas) ; 
and the supersession of Standish, who “looked like 
a silly boy." "These senseless falsehoods give his 
moral measure, as his other conduct does his in- 
tellectual. Another confederate gave more valu- 
able information to the Pilgrims: that Lyford and 
Oldham ‘‘intended a reformation in church and 
commonwealth,” and as soon as the ship was 
gone they (the Church party) “intended to join 
together and have the sacrament.” 
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The Puritan officials kept their knowledge 
quiet, to see who comprised the party. It must 
have been large, for the members now felt strong 
enough to show their hand. Oldham refused to 
join watch when ordered, called Standish bad 
names and drew a knife on him; abused the Gov- 
ernor, and termed all the Puritans traitors: but 
his ardor was dampened by a short imprisonment, 
and the failure of his confederates to rise as he 
expected. One Sunday shortly after, the entire 
Church party withdrew and held a separate serv- 
ice under the regenerate Lyford, with defiant in- 
sult. The Pilgrims had pledged themselves to 
tolerance, and practiced it; but this whole affair 
was civie sedition and rebellion, to the avowed end 
of not tolerating them. They called a general court 
and charged Lyford and Oldham with the plot; 
and tried to shame them (especially Lyford) by 
pointing out how much sacrifice of life and goods 
they had endured to found a community where 
they could enjoy their beliefs in peace, how they 
had provided for Lyford and his family, and how 
unfair and treacherous it was to plot underhand 
ruin against them. 

Lyford impudently denied everything. ‘‘Then 
his letters were produced and some of them read, 
at which he was struck mute." Oldham, like Sir 
Robert Graham with James I., called on his 
pledged allies to rise and join him in mutiny; but 
they had only been vaporing—‘‘not a man opened 
his mouth." Oldham had blustered about the 
iniquity of opening private letters: Bradford 
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now showed copies of the Pilgrims’ letters which 
had been taken in England by stealth, given to 
Lyford, and remailed abroad by him with scurri- 
lous annotations; and had all Lyford’s own abusive 
letters read aloud. His party were ashamed of 
him and themselves. He tried to lay the blame on 
the information of others: the others promptly 
denied it. Then Bradford brought up his hypo- 
critical professions of change of belief and heart, 
and his Church action in the midst of them. The 
nauseous scoundrel groveled in professed self- 
abasement and remorse as he formerly had in pro- 
fessed admiration and delight, wept and reviled 
himself: he was a reprobate with sins too great for 
God to pardon, and unsavory salt, and all he had 
written was false and naught (all which were 
true), and could never make amends. 

They were sentenced to expulsion from the 
colony; but Oldham’s wife and family could re- 
main till he was able to make comfortable provision 
for them elsewhere, and Lyford with his could 
remain six months. The private intention was to 
pardon him if he showed genuine repentance. He 
made another publie eonfession in meeting, with 
more tears, which he shed like the proverbial croc- 
odile: ‘He had done very evil, and slanderously 
abused them;" he had tried to carry things by 
violence, thinking the majority would side with 
him, and “God might justly lay innocent blood to 
his charge," as no one could tell what might have 
happened; he had accepted all evil-speaking and 
shut his eyes and ears against all good; “if God 
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should make him a vagabond in the earth, as was 
Cain, it was but just;" the causes of “these his 
doings’’ were “pride, vainglory, and self-love."' 
The tender-hearted Pilgrims believed him, remit- 
ted his sentence, and restored him to the pulpit; 
and within two months he was writing to the Ad- 
venturers that all he said before was true. The 
letter was brought to Bradford, who kept it quiet 
to see what the next four months would add. 

In the spring of 1625 Winslow and William 
Peirce returned from England, with the charge 
to lay a heavy hand on Lyford and Oldham 
for their dishonorable libels. These had roused a 
storm among the Adventurers in London, a large 
part of whom stood by the accused. Some believed 
them non-Separatist Puritans like themselves. 
Finally a hearing was given, Rev. John White for 
them and Rev. Mr. Hooker against them. "Then 
Winslow, who had been investigating, brought 
proofs of what Lyford's previous life had been. 
He was a disgrace to the cloth. His latest base 
and foul villainy, while a clergyman in Ireland, had 
driven him from that country, when the anti-Puri- 
tan Adventurers foisted him on Plymouth. In 
justiee to them, they did not know this; but they 
did know that he was engaging for a piece of most 
unclerical and despicable hypocrisy and bad faith, 
and had foisted him on their unwilling associates. 
They were struck dumb, and the moderators de- 
clared him unfit for the ministry. Bradford now 
disclosed his latest piece of treachery, and a mass 
of other unclean history derived from his honest, 
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deeply ashamed, and apprehensive wife. Lyford 
was deposed and expelled. 

Oldham meantime had gone with his family to 
Nantasket (now Hull), on sentence not to return 
without leave; but he did so the next year (1625), 
with some companions. Apparently his attention 
was called to the irregularity, for he broke out into 
a fury that mortified the strangers, who tried to 
hush him, but only made him wilder. He stormed 
at the authorities as rebels and traitors, till they 
cooled him off in the lock-up; then they had him 
escorted to a boat through a file of musketeers, 
each ‘‘ordered to give him a thump on ye brieh 
with ye but end of his musket," and “bid him 
goe € mende his maners.” He returned to Nan- 
tasket, where Lyford and family presently joined 
- him. Oldham threatened to go to England and 
make it hot for the Pilgrims there, but thought 
better of it. Both parties will reappear: Lyford 
in the next chapter; Oldham in this and upon the 
Connectieut stage, his murder by the Indians being 
one cause of the Pequot war. He was not rotten 
at heart like Lyford, but only blinded by passion. 
A year or so after his expulsion, being in great 
danger on the seas, he was stricken with honest 
remorse for seeking the Puritans’ ruin, asked for- 
giveness of God, and vowed amendment if his 
life was spared. He kept his word as well as could 


1She feared that God would requite his defilement of other 
women by giving her into the power of the Indians, who would 
defile her,—a piece of instructive human superstition which is very 
illuminating on some religious origins. 
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be expected of such a jolter-head, became and re- 
mained on friendly terms with the forgiving Pil- 
grims, was intrusted (not usefully) with services 
to them, and formed one of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony at Watertown. 

In this year 1625 the patent for Cape Ann, 
already mentioned as bought for the Plymouth 
colony, caused a little flurry. The Dorchester Ad- 
venturers had selected this spot for their supply 
station, and their men built stagings to dry their 
fish. The Plymouth men could have ordered them 
off; but Plymouth was never harsh or greedy, and 
on acknowledgment of their right, both parties 
worked side by side in amity. But a London vessel 
of the anti-Puritan faction among the Adventur- 
ers coming along, the crew seized the Plymouth 
staging and refused to give it up without a fight. 
Standish came up, ready and anxious to give them 
all the fight they wished; but William Peirce and 
Roger Conant finally induced the crew to build 
the Plymouth men another staging, and Standish 
reluctantly accepted the agreement. A much larger 
place in history and romance is filled by the set- 
tlement founded this year by Captain Wollaston, 
on the bluff in the present Quiney called Mount 
Wollaston, and imperishably famous as Merry- 
Mount; but we shall refer to this later. 

Plymouth was enjoying modest prosperity. 
Captain John Smith is no high authority, but his 
information was probably correct that in 1624 it 
had thirty-two houses and one hundred and eighty 
inhabitants, with a good deal of live-stock ; a stone- 
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and-wood fort on a hill, and “a fair watch-tower"'; 
the town palisaded “about half a mile compass"; 
and that “they had freighted a ship of a hundred 
and eighty tons." This year saw fifty English 
fishing vessels on the coast, each forming a market 
to buy their products and furnish them necessa- 
ries. To be sure, this great competition seems to 
have not only lowered the profit of fishing, but 
driven the schools to other places: the Pilgrims 
found their fishermen unable even to make their 
catch pay for the supplies sent them. But this 
proved a blessing in disguise: the colony planted 
heavily and traded with the products, and had 
something like a **boom" in consequence. Their 
corn brought six shillings a bushel, equal to five 
or six dollars now. Winslow in 1625 went up the 
Kennebec with a shallop-load of corn, and came 
home with seven hundred pounds of beaver and 
other furs. The next year Bradford and Winslow 
attended the ''dissolution sale" at Monhegan,— 
with a French wreck also for sale, and an over- 
stock of Thomson’s he wished to dispose of,—and 
secured at a bargain some £1000 worth of goods 
(say $20,000). These profits enabled them to clear 
off all their debts. 

But the Adventurers were not prospering: 
their experience excuses their hard bargains and 
high prices, and the Council’s attempt at monop- 
oly. The drop in fisheries was pure loss for them; 
their mariners were not all honest or competent; 
and the risks of commerce at best were so hazard- 
ous in those days, that there must be high profits 
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in the successful ones if it were to go on. Of the 
seventy per cent. “loading,” forty was for risk of 
outward and thirty of return voyage. Ships were 
fastened together mainly with wooden pins, not 
iron bolts, and would rack to pieces in storms 
oftener than now; imperfect nautical science and 
instruments, and eonsequent miscaleulations, with 
but seant buoys or light-houses, caused incessant 
wreckage from rocks and shoals; and war and 
piracy added their immense quota. It is start- 
ling to read that one of the Adventurers, in this 
year 1625, was ruined through the capture of his 
vessel by a "Turkish pirate in the English Chan- 
nel, almost within sight of Plymouth. "Thomas 
Fletcher had attached the Little James for his 
private debt, loaded it with £800 worth of beaver, 
and eonvoyed it safely thus far home by a larger 
vessel of the Adventurers. The latter ship was 
only less unlucky: the master was seared into har- 
bor by rumor of a French war, and lost the mar- 
ket for £1800 worth of fish. 

Furthermore, the factions for and against the 
Pilgrims had at last disrupted the Company. Ly- 
ford's upholders had been compelled to disown 
him; but the seandalous exposure put an end to 
all schemes for loosening the Puritan hold on New 
Plymouth, and the irreconcilables dropped out of 
an enterprise at once fruitless and against the 
grain. 'The remainder were out of pocket and dis- 
couraged—£1400 in debt, as they wrote to New 
Plymouth; the Pilgrims were in funds and hope- 
ful Now was the time for the latter to realize all 
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their darling hopes at once by buying out the mer- 
chants, and cutting loose from a yoke at once gall- 
. ing and dangerous: control their own destinies, 
becoming freeholders instead of partnership ten- 
ants; pick their own settlers, with no more loads 
of discordant and perhaps mutinous aliens dumped 
on them; and bring over the rest of their Leyden 
friends, perhaps their noble chief. 

Standish was sent over the same year (in the 
large ship that had convoyed the one captured by 
the Turks), with letters to the Council for New 
England, urging them not to suffer the seceders 
to evade their own engagements while holding the 
remainder to theirs; and to force them either to 
“stand to their covenants,” or to wind up the busi- 
ness by ‘‘dividente or composition." These letters 
he was to show to the merchants, and see how they 
favored the scheme. A frightful plague was rag- 
ing in London—over forty thousand people died 
within the year: the Council held no meetings, but 
some individual members promised any help they 
could give, and it would seem the merchants took 
kindly to the idea. He was also to ask the latter, 
instead of sending over goods at so oppressive a 
premium, to let him take the money and buy for 
themselves, at a less advance. But the plague had 
killed all trade; the Adventurers remaining had 
good-will, but were in straits from their losses: he 
could only get £150 by agreeing to repay £225, or 
50 per cent. premium (they of course assuming 
risks of transportation), and much of that went in 
expenses. He bought what he could and returned 
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in the spring of 1626: bearing the news of two 
mournful deaths,— Cushman, their ever-helpful 
friend and chief man of business in London, soon 
to have come over himself; and their irreplaceable 
leader Robinson, who died March 1 (N. S.), 1625. 
The death of James I. the same month affected 
them not at all. 

In July Isaac Allerton was sent over to arrange 
the ‘‘composition,’’ subject to approval at home; 
and raise money for purchases as before. He made 
an excellent bargain as times were, raising £200 
at only 30 per cent. advance. He also struck a 
preliminary agreement (November 15, O. 8.) to 
buy up all the Adventurers’ ‘‘stocks, shares, lands, 
merchandise, and chattels,’’ for £1800, payable in 
nine annual installments, “on the west side of the 
Royall Exchaingin London, . . . onthe feast 
of St. Migchell," beginning in 1628. The forty- 
two remaining (of whom six later joined the Mas- 
sachusetts colony) signed the paper; though it 
seems this time to have. been a close bargain on 
the Pilgrims’ side, and the merchants were loth 
to consent. | 

It was a bold and risky stroke for the settlers. 
Compelled to pay such heavy advances on the nec- 
essaries of life, with current expenses to meet and 
an existent debt of £600 to discharge out of a lim- 
ited product, they did not see precisely where the 
heavy annual surplus was to come from; and de- 
fault was not to be thought. of. But they gladly 
accepted it, and ‘7. or 8. of ye chiefe of ye place 
became joyntly bound” as security. 
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This new deal involved a division of the land 
and chattels among the settlers, instead of wait- 
ing to divide them among the old partnership ; and 
it involved the question of how to deal with the 
*fpartieulars." Some of these had gone to Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere; but if those remaining were 
excluded from any share in the common posses- 
sion, there would be bad blood, dangerous to con- 
cord and perhaps to safety. 'The Pilgrims were 
never grudging, and generosity here was prudence 
as well as justice. They needed willing hands for 
defense and labor, and the particulars had **borne 
their parts in former miseries and wants." It 
was resolved to give all heads of families and all 
desirable single men among them their fair stake 
in the new republic. 

The arrangement in outline was as follows: 
The trade was to remain in common, its profits to 
pay the public engagements; and the members of 
the community were to be counted shareholders. 
Each adult male had one share absolutely; fur- 
ther, each married man had the right to buy one 
for his wife and one for each member of his fam- 
ily. Servants could obtain them by gifts from 
masters of the community. Each share was to 
be assessed for any deficit left by the trade earn- 
ings, so that shares were not to be bought reck- 
lessly. The cattle were sorted by age and quality, 
and then drawn by lot, a cow and two goats to each 
half-dozen shares, which could pool if they liked. 
To each share was granted twenty acres of land, 
besides the previous allotments; these too were 
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drawn for by a eareful scheme as to location and 
quality. But the seanty meadow land was left in 
common, mowing-space being assigned each season 
according to the number of cattle. Each one kept 
his er house; but *^ye Govr & 4. or 5. of ye spetiall 
men" were given theirs outright, while the other 
houses were valued, and each occupant paid or 
Was paid the difference from the average. The 
scheme gave general satisfaction, and new and old 
blent in a common patriotism. 

The Pilgrims were now free to bring over the 
rest of their longed-for Leyden friends; but it 
was too eostly except as a community enterprise, 
and the non-Pilgrim element cared less than noth- 
ing for it and would have contributed accordingly. 
The leaders therefore devised an ingenious plan 
to have them do so indirectly. Hight of the chief 
men (presumably the guarantors of the £1800), 
with four of the Adventurers,’ farmed in 1628 the 
entire trade of the colony for six years: assuming 
the publie debt of £2400, and agreeing to import 
£50 a year in shoes and hose to exchange for corn 
at 6s. a bushel, in consideration of exclusive trad- 
ing rights, the transfer to them of the colony’s 
three vessels for the period and of its then stores, 
and a community poll-tax of three bushels of corn 
or six pounds of tobacco yearly (fifteen or twenty 
dollars). 


1To wit: William Bradford, Miles Standish, Isaac Allerton, Ed- 
ward Winslow, William Brewster, John Howland, John Alden, 
Thomas Prence, James Sherley, John Beauchamp, Richard Andrews, 
Timothy Hatherly. 
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The latter excited much grumbling; and the 
partners agreed not to collect it if they could do 
without it. As a fact, they never received it. But 
they were sure of earnings enough to warrant their 
English partners— whose accession Allerton easily 
secured— with attending to the transportation of 
the Leydeners. Thirty-five were brought over in 
1629, and a smaller uncertain number in 1630; at 
a cost on Allerton's figures (which were apt to 
need auditing) ' of £550 to Salem, besides the 
transportation thence to Plymouth, and their sup- 
port many months before they had crops of their 
own. But the Pilgrims bore this cheerfully; and 
the new accessions strengthened their position by 
definitely swamping the Church element. 

Allerton also brought back in 1628, of his own 
motion, a young minister named Rogers, who 
proved crazy, and had to be sent back the next 
year. But in this year (1629), Rev. Ralph Smith, 
first coming to Nantasket and in very comfortless 
circumstances, went to Plymouth, was later chosen 


1 Allerton was the colony’s chief foreign agent in these years: a 
tenacious, pushing, selfish, and not very scrupulous business man. 
He does not taste well in Bradford’s mouth. The Governor gives a 
long list of his derelictions, and thinks him (among other faults) too 
much given to mixing up his own and the public consignments so as 
to unload all the loss on the colony if anything happened, and to 
private speculations against public comity; too little regardful of 
either instructions or his own agreements or even bonds, or of the 
associates or underlings he hoped to make gain from; and of more 
obstinacy than judgment. His worst offense was taking pay to bring 
back Morton (see page 825). He was discharged from the colonial 
agency in 1630, and disciplined by the church the next year; but 
retained in much public service out of kindness for Brewster, whose 
son-in-law he was. E 
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to the ministry, and remained till 1635, to their 
great relief; ' he then left it, to their equal relief. 
The colony had started a trade on the Kennebec 
with the Indians, the first white men to do so since 
Gorges and Popham drew out a decade or more 
previous; but the Piscataqua and other settle- 
ments were cutting into it, and threatening to pro- 
cure a grant of the territory and shut out Plym- 
outh altogether. The latter therefore had Aller- 
ton secure from the Council a patent for a strip 
of land on the upper river,—''too strait and 
ill bounded," and shortly enlarged ; and the colony 
built a trading-house at Cushenoc (Augusta). It 
also accomplished the object of a Cape Cod canal, 
by building a vessel and a house at Manomet River 
(Sandwich), off Buzzard's Bay, and keeping some 
men there who raised corn and pigs; there was a 
““carry” to a creek on the Cape Cod Bay side. 
The first of the famous assaults on Merry- 

Mount occurred in this year 1628. Wollaston (see 
page 812) was in partnership with several other 
“adventurers” of position, on private means or 
representing groups of investors; they brought a 
train of indentured laborers and servants, and evi- 
dently intended to form a regular feudal English 
manor. Among them was one Thomas Morton, 


ı This lack of a settled minister was a sore trial to the Plymouth 
Puritans, as without him they could not have the communion. 
Brewster was a most capable and influential teacher, far above most 
ministers; but he was only a ruling elder, and could not administer 
the sacraments. He wrote to Robinson, hoping to have his judgment 
that this was permissible; but Robinson replied that he deemed it 
“not lawful, nor cxpedient if it were lawful.’’ 
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a London lawyer and bohemian. 'lhe manor was 
a failure; Wollaston took a part of his men to Vir- 
ginia, hired out their time at a profit, and sent to 
his chief partner for more. One Fitcher was left 
in charge of the remainder; but Morton got them 
together and told them they would shortly be sold 
like the rest, and it would be better to eject Fitcher, 
and go into an equal partnership with him as free 
associate planters. Bradford says that this was at 
a carouse; which is likely enough, but surely none 
was needed. Fitcher was turned out, to beg his 
meals and a passage to England. 

Wollaston's conduct was probably illegal and 
certainly iniquitous: the laborers' bond cannot 
have contemplated their being sold at will to any 
part of America, especially where they brought 
high prices because most of them speedily died of 
malaria. Had the revolters formed a decent plant- 
ation, neither they nor Morton would need any 
defense now or have had anything but good-will 
then. To suppose that they did so, and were put 
down by Puritans for being jolly fellows or 
Churchmen,—the first never obnoxious to any- 
body, and the second not exactly under Puritan 
oppression in their own settlements,—is the most 
perverse of historical whitewashing and its corre- 
spondent libel, in defiance of the facts and of 
all rules of human reasoning. A string of planta- 
tions from Boston Bay to Cocheco, nearly all un- 
Puritan and some strongly anti-Puritan, did not 
call for Morton's suppression as an imminent peril 
without being pushed to the wall. Plymouth did 
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not interfere till asked; and its eonduet toward 
Wessagusset shows that it was not disposed even 
to make a Church community's being a nuisance, 
a peril, and a wreck an excuse for abolishing it, 
or even letting it die. 

Bradford’s aceount does not seem exaggerated 
even in detail: its truth to the character of a herd 
of emancipated riff-raff in a wild country is un- 
mistakable. Morton's erowd had no notion of set- 
tling into respectable humdrum farmers. They 
traded to profit with the Indians, bought quantities 
of liquor from the ships, and set up a pandemo- 
nium of carousing and debauchery; calling in the 
Indians as sharers in the first, and the Indian 
women as sharers in both. The centre of their 
orgies was à Maypole, the traditional signal for 
opening the flood-gates of lechery;* and Morton, 
an amateur poet of some wit, hung lewd verses or 
lampoons on it, also after the fashion of the time. 
Mount Wollaston they renamed Merry-Mount. 

"This riot could and would have been left to 
devour itself—the morals of the age were not sen- 
sitive either to drinking or to keeping mistresses, 
white or red; but such practices always ended in 
Indian eomplieations that eould not be let alone. 
To support this course of life, Morton and his 
men began to buy firearms and ammunition and 


1 Volumes of ignorant abuse have been lavished on the Puritans 
for their hatred of this custom and symbol, by those who only know 
it as the present harmless nucleus of flowers and song for girls, and 
do not know its origin and symbolism, or the outbreak of lascivious- 
ness it was held to legitimize at this period. Mr. De Costa thinks it 
was merely to keep the Mortonians from being homesick. 
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barter them to the Indians for furs, personally 
teaching their use. "This has gone on in every col- 
ony on earth adjacent to savages, although against 
the law in all, and the accounts settled with hosts 
of innocent lives. It had just before deluged Vir- 
ginia in blood: Opechankanough's massacre and 
three-years’ war (1622-5) were carried on with 
English guns and powder. It had been done at 
intervals by occasional fishermen here. But these 
were the worst of reasons for risking a massacre 
of the scattered New England settlements, to ena- 
ble a crew of drunken, blasphemous, libidinous 
idlers to live in a paradise of brandy and Indian 
concubines. Moreover, this den was sure to be- 
come an asylum for all the outlaws, blacklegs, and 
runaway servants of the country: as Bradford 
says, in no long time there would be more danger 
to life and goods from them than from the sav- 
ages themselves. 

The people of the coast plantations! saw that 
this must be stopped; their leaders held a meeting 
and decided to solicit Plymouth, larger than all 
the rest and with a well-trained militia, to inter- 
fere. Plymouth was strong enough to feel little 
endangered; but it could not neglect such a call 
for the common good. First, however, a joint let- 
ter from all was sent to Morton by a messenger, 
asking him “in a friendly neighborly way 


1Piscatagua (Little Harbor, N. H.); the Hiltons at Cocheco 
(Dover, N. H.); Naumkeag (Salem, Mass.); Winnisimmet (Chel- 
sea); Mrs. David Thompson, Thompson’s Island, Boston Harbor; 
William Blaxton or Blackstone, Shawmut (Boston); Wessagusset 
(Weymouth); Nantasket (Hull), Oldham’s seat. 
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to forbear these courses." Morton asked ‘who 
1628 had to do with him’’; declared he would trade guns 
to the Indians in spite of them, and so on. A sec- 
ond letter was sent, warning him to be less inso- 
xr lent, for “the country could not bear the injury 
to he did; it was against their common safety, and 
Morton against the King's [James'] proclamation." He 
declared the proclamation no law, as no penalty 
was affixed for disobedience. They said the pen- 
alty was ‘his Majesty's displeasure””: he replied 
that the King was dead and his displeasure with 
him, and dared them to molest him. He had good 
law: an unsanctioned warning of a dead monarch 
. was no statute. But they had better, the natural 
right of society to protect its life. 
By mutual decision, Standish with some sol- 
 diers was at last sent to arrest him. Morton bar- 
rieaded himself in his house, armed his rout, and 
Standish defied the posse. Finally, fearing the house would 
jen be battered in or fired, several of the gang came 
out to shoot; but they were too tipsy to lift their 
heavy carbines to position,’ Morton had drunk- 
enly rammed in charges till his piece was half 
full, and while trying to take a steady aim at Stan- 
dish the latter disarmed and eaptured him. The 
only blood shed in the campaign was from the nose 
of a Mortonian, who ran it against the point of a 
soldier's sword. 
Morton was kept at Plymouth till a ship sailed 
for England, when he was sent over to the Council 


! See plate of medizeval firearms, Vol. i. 
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with letters of explanation, and in charge of our 
old friend John Oldham. Perhaps they were too 
much birds of a feather: Morton, a witty scape- 
grace, befooled his guardian, and escaped without 
even arebuke. The worst of his crew were driven 
away; the more decent or more cowardly kept 
quiet till his return. The next year, to the im- 
measurable disgust of the colony, he did return; 
brought by its own agent Allerton (for pay, Brad- 
ford says, and Allerton’s palm pretty certainly 
itched), and employed by him for a while as sec- 
retary. He then returned to Merry-Mount and 
began the old life again; summarily cut short by 
his neighbor Massachusetts, to whose history we 
leave it. 

Allerton, however, had performed a much bet- 
ter service, though probably by no means the her- 


culean task he represented it. The old Peirce 


patent had not been replaced by one direct to the 
colony, as they wished, because the Council had 
been practically suspended, and Gorges fully em- 
ployed most of the time during the long war with 
France, a part of the Thirty Years’ War. In 1627 
Bradford wrote to the Council, and personally to 
Gorges, complaining of the Dutch encroachments, 
and of the unlicensed fishermen and others whose 
casual incursions caused annoyance and damage; 
but nothing came of it. In 1628, however, it had 
granted the Kennebec patent, and one to the Mas- 
sachusetts association ; and this gave hope to Plym- 
outh that a new and better home patent could be 
obtained, and the Kennebec one enlarged. 
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The French war was ended in 1629, and Gorges 
free. He and Mason at once resumed their colo- 
nial projects with vigor (see later) ; and the Plym- 
outh petition was granted, probably without much 
holding back. The colonial territory was for the 
first time defined, and greatly enlarged: all be- 
tween the Cohasset ““runlet”” and Narragansett 
(Providence) River, and to the western limits of 
Pokanoket. Within this district the colony was 
granted absolutely every power and privilege the 
Council itself had: full legislative, administrative, 
and military autonomy; everything but coining 
money. The only consideration was the ‘‘common 
form"' requirement of paying to the Crown one- 
fifth of all the gold and silver found, and to its 
immediate suzerain the Council another fifth—no 
onerous burden as things went. The privileges, 
by inference, included of course the Council’s ex- 
emption from import dues for seven years and 
export for twenty-one.! 

This would seem to give the amplest jurisdic- 
tion to its laws and executive acts; but it appears 
that the mutinous denied its legal authority— prob- 
ably on the ground that sovereign acts could not 
be re-delegated by a body to whose self they were 
but delegated. For the fullest security, also, it 
needed to be something more than the creature of 
a commercial company. On both grounds it asked 


lPalfrey does not grasp this, and misstates the case as an at- 
tempt to gain a novel exemption. It was only turning an implicit 
grant into an explicit one, and one which was regularly given to all 


` colonial corporations and had just been given to Massachusetts, 
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to be made a corporation with a royal charter like 
Massachusetts. From that analogy, the general 
form was evidently to be identical with the Coun- 
cil’s last patent, but varied to create a corporate 
body with independent royal confirmation. Aller- 
ton again acted as conduit, and again the petition 
was favorably received ; Charles assented, the Lord 
- Keeper expedited it, and all seemed fair for its 
passage. But the clause for customs exemption, 
being now not the local share of an already con- 
ceded whole, but a fresh grant in a new instrument, 
needed a warrant from the Lord Treasurer; who 
refused to authorize it, and turned it over to the 
Privy Council There it stuck, and for reasons 
which will appear later, stuck forever, despite 
repeated petitions and much effort and expense. 
New Plymouth remained under the subordinate 
patent till annexed to Massachusetts in 1691.* 
The limits of its expansion and legal privileges 
thus attained, our close study of the formative 


1 Sherley credits the obstruction to Gorges and the Massachusetts 
Bay Company. The latter might have the will, but we doubt if it 
had the power; the former, however, felt himself overreached by 
Warwick in the Massachusetts Bay concessions, and doubtless fought 
the granting of more. Bradford, to whom Allerton is the arch- 
marplot in everything, out of greed, thinks he inserted the clause 
expressly to cause a hitch and have himself sent over again to free 
it. This is the insanity of dislike and suspicion. Allerton cannot 
have dreamed, and no one on the spot did, of its upsetting the whole 
business, as it was only duplicating what was already possessed and 
what had been granted to the other company. Sherley favored it as 
helping to pay the cost of obtaining the patent, which he said was 
certain to be obtained. Bradford says the colony cared little for it 
and it need not have been insisted on, but that is beside the point. 
The colony in fact did not lose the privilege, which it already had; 
it merely lost the charter. But we doubtif its growth or power was 
really hindered. 
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period of the earliest New England colony, and 
its struggles for position, may now cease. More- 
over, it was already overshadowed by the better 
situated and fiercer spirited Massachusetts; and 
continued increasingly so as the rapid growth, rel- 
ative power and wealth, and aggressively defensive 
temper of that vigorous and thorny little state, 
dominated its own comparative poverty and weak- 
ness and gentler action. For the remainder of the 
period we need only outline its more general devel- 
opment and relations. These may be classed under 
three heads,— material, administrative, and social. 

As hirable labor and commerce grew, so that 
men could handle larger farms and dispose of 
larger crops, they needed more land than all could 
work from Plymouth village, and **were scattered 
all over ye bay quickly." Unable to come there to 
church, they claimed the right to form new congre- 
gations, which were in all cases the nucleus of early 
New England towns. First Duxbury just north 
on the bay, then Seituate far up next to Hingham 
in Massachusetts, were set apart: Scituate soon 
and long outstripped the parent settlement in pop- 
ulation and wealth. 

This budding out of new plantations was ob- 
viously the one means of occupying the colony's 
territory, and making it as strong and as rich as 
nature allowed; and according to our ideas should 
have been welcomed. But the “old guard" of lead- 
ing men in Plymouth town were doubly annoyed 
at the dispersion, which stripped both village and 
church (**ye towne was left very thine, and in a 
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short time allmost desolate’’), and hurt their pride, 
local affection, religious feeling, and possibly in- 
terests. Bradford was convinced that this seission 
would be **ye ruine of New England, at least of ye 
churches of God ther," and ‘‘provock ye Lords 
displeasure against them." To stay the hegira, 
Green's Harbor with its fine meadows, above Dux- 
bury, was set off into farms for men who would 
agree to live in Plymouth village and work them 
by hired men; but eight years later it too had 
nagged the old town into letting it split away 
bodily as Marshfield. By this time three other 
settlements had eome into being at the foot of 
the Cape,— Barnstable, Yarmouth, and Sandwich; 
and another, Taunton, twenty-five miles inland on 
a navigable river off Narragansett Day. The total 
population may have been twenty-five hundred. 

A far more radical scheme was contemplated, 
which if carried out would have deeply affected 
all subsequent New England history, and not im- 
possibly even United States history. Dissatisfied 
with the poor soil and harbors of their enforced 
landfall, they contemplated removing the colony 
entire to the rich bottoms and fine riverine privi- 
leges of the Connecticut Valley. They had heard 
of its advantages from the Mohegans, who tried 
in 1631 to engage their alliance against the 
Pequots; and they knew that the Dutch were 
preparing to occupy it. Winslow examined and 
admired it in 1632; and the next year he and Brad- 
ford went to Boston, to engage Massachusetts in 
a joint occupation and anticipate the Dutch. But 
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Massachusetts was satisfied with its land and its 
present trading facilities; and though willing to 
uphold the English claims in words, was not dis- 
posed just then for a direct struggle with the 
Dutch. Plymouth was left to undertake the enter- 
prise alone, and in October the sturdy William 
Holmes sailed past the Duteh fort at the present 
Hartford and fixed himself at Windsor (see Chap- 
ter xx.). But the ground was speedily occupied 
and the Plymouth men flooded out by seceders 
from Massachusetts, who developed a type of 
polity very unlike either the Massachusetts the- 
ocracy or the Plymouth inclusiveness. In 1642, 
in consequence of the great fall in values and 


-stagnation of business caused by the stoppage of 


English emigration, and the thinning of popula- 
tion due to the formation of new towns, old Plym- 
outh again meditated removal; but nothing came 
of it. 

The settlement by Massachusetts of Hingham 
next to Plymouth’s Seituate lands, some of them 
granted to the old London partners in the trade- 
farming, brought on about 1638 a vexatious boun- 
dary dispute. Meadows were staked out by the 
Hinghamites, and the others pulled up their stakes. 
The two governments corresponded over the ques- 
tion for a couple of years, and it widened into an 
issue almost of life and death for Plymouth. 

The Massachusetts charter of 1629 — which, as 
prior to Plymouth's of 1630, would rule in ease 
of confliet— granted all territory to three miles 
south of Charles River, “or any or every part 
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thereof"; or as an alternative, three miles south 
of the southernmost part of Massachusetts Bay. 
That colony elected to stand on the former, — 
which in fact determined the later boundaries 
run with Conneetieut and Rhode Island by the 
consolidated Massachusetts, — and interpreted it to 
include all tributaries. This looks plausible, but 
seems to have been dubious under English law, and 
would cut off all Plymouth colony from Duxbury 
north. If Massachusetts had clung to its conten- 
tion, the result is unpredictable; but Plymouth's 
safeguard was, that the last thing her rival wished 
just then was to call English attention to its own 
legal status, or invoke English interference in any 
way.’ The two colonies in 1640 appointed commis- 
sioners, who reached a settlement satisfactory at 
the time, though revised later. 

The six-years’ term of farming the colony's 
trade expired in 1634; but Sherley, the agent for 
the English partners, alleged a tacit understanding 
that the arrangement should continue till the part- 
nership was out of debt, and it appears never to 
have got out of debt while it existed. It evidently 
paid off the Adventurers’ £1800 on time; that, 
however, was its private affair, which did not con- 
cern the colony save through a possible default. 
But Allerton, as one might guess in advance, is 
charged with running it into new, heavy, and need- 
less debts, increasing them in two years from £400 
to £4000; he was retained for family reasons, 
being Brewster’s son-in-law. Sherley, called on to 
liquidate aecounts and dissolve relations in 1634, 
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demurred; the matter dragged on till in 1637 he 
was discharged from the agency, and forbidden 
to buy or send over any more goods on the partner- 
ship aecount; and in 1641 it was closed out by the 
Ameriean partners buying up the English inter- 
ests for £1200. Even then one of them made trou- 
ble for ten years longer. This business, however, 
though usually stated as a dependence of the colony 
on foreign capital, concerned it no more than any 
other private debts of its citizens. 

Meantime the colony had doubtless resumed its 
liberty of trade; but the old partners must have 
commanded most of the capital needed for any 
considerable amount, and it probably remained 
chiefly in their hands. That the colonists, with all 
their tolerance and Christian peacefulness, were 
no milksops, and could defend their rights against 
aggression spiritedly enough, is shown by their 
action within their Kennebec patent as it had been 
at Wessagusset and Merry-Mount. In 1634 a Pis- 
eataqua trader named Hocking, in the employ of 
Lord Say and Sele, went above their port at Cush- 
enoe with a bark full of goods, to intercept the 
Indian fur-eanoes eoming down and skim the 
eream of the trade. This meant the loss of all the 
investment, and they remonstrated and warned 
him; he dared them to molest him, and anchored 
his bark up the stream. Howland, the post cap- 
tain, sent up a boat to cut the cables; as the bark 
floated down, Hocking snatched up a gun and shot 
the cutter dead. A companion instantly shot 
Hocking dead also. The Plymouth magistrates, 
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though regretting the affair, supported their agent, 
and were ultimately justified by the Council in 
England; but not before Massachusetts had inter- 
fered in the business as intercolonial, threatened 
proseeution against the Plymouth party, and held 
John Alden, one of them, to answer the charge. 
This eurious reversal of parts doubtless resulted 
from the same cause as Massachusetts’ retreat on 
the boundary question: a nervous fear of anything 
to bring down English interference, except when 
this was to be defied on an issue of conscience. 

Farther east they were less fortunate. The 
treaty of St. Germain in 1632 had restored to 
France all places in “New France, Acadia, and 
Canada." France claimed the Penobseot as in 
Acadia; and in 1632 descended on the Plymouth 
trading-house while the master and most of the 
company were gone for goods, and robbed it of all 
worth carrying off, £400 to £500 first cost. The 
next year they plundered the factory at Machias, 
killed two of its inmates, and carried off the other 
three as prisoners. In 1635 the Penobscot port 
was captured outright, and retained; and an expe- 
dition under Standish sent to retake it was ren- 
dered futile by the shipmaster's mismanagement. 

Up to 1640 the emigration from England had 
been steady, and the Plymouth colony had its 
share; but the Seoteh war and the prospect of 
overthrowing the Charles-Strafford-Laud tyranny 
put a new face on affairs. The chances of the Puri- 
tans eoming on top were good, and they preferred 
to stay and see the fight through, and live in their 
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own country on their own terms. Emigration al- 
most wholly ceased ; but by this time great families 
were being bred on American soil. From 1640 to 
1660 the population of Plymouth eolony probably 
inereased to some four thousand; and four new 
settlements were founded,— Eastham on the Cape, 
with Rehoboth, Bridgewater, and Middleborough 
inland. 

Governmentally, two isolated executions are 
notable in different ways. 

One was their first imposition of the death pen- 
alty. John Billington was a profane and turbulent 
London rough who came in the Mayflower; had 
been laid by the heels within six months, for defi- 
ance and insult to Standish; and had been one of 
the loudest swaggerers in the insurrection planned 
by Lyford and Oldham, but blenched when the test 
eame. In 1630 he waylaid and shot a young man 
“about a former quarell’’; and it would seem, re- 
lied on the colony’s assumed lack of legal power to 
inflict capital punishment, and (as in barbarous 
societies) their unwillingness to reduce their small 
number of able-bodied men. They were much 
grieved and concerned, but fortified themselves 
with the advice of Winthrop and other Massa- 
chusetts leaders, and profitably reduced their 
numbers by one. They thought, like all their con- 
temporaries, that the morals and security of the 
lives remaining were more sacred than the un- 
fruitful existence of the one removed. Perhaps 
our own ability to slacken this safeguard is due 
in part to our ancestors’ stern enforcement of it. 
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The other was the most shining case in Ameri- 
can history of more than even-handed justice to the 
Indians, and to be remembered when the Puritans 
are ignorantly libeled for the reverse. Four men 
tired of humdrum work, who had set out for the 
New Netherlands to lead a roystering Mortonian 
life, murdered and robbed a Narragansett they met 
on the way. The ringleader was a physically brave 
fellow, and stout soldier of the Pequot war, who, 
besides his bohemian longings, had seduced a serv- 
ing maid and feared the consequences; and had the 
true colonist feeling that every Indian was a prob- 
able or potential murderer and torturer of whites, 
and killing him legitimate protection or revenge. 
The mortally wounded victim counterfeited death, 
escaped, and lived long enough to denounce his 
murderers. Three of them were caught by the Ind- 
ians, who, cowed by the destruction of the Pequots, 
handed them over to the whites; but complained to 
them, especially Roger Williams, and were in dan- 
gerous mood. Again the Bay magistrates were 
consulted, and advised condign punishment, as 
both justice and prudence; and despite the mur- 
murs of the lower sort, the three were executed, 
to the full content of the Narragansetts. 

Most important in a constitutional point of 
view was the acquirement by the colony at large, 
in 1641, of the patented rights granted in 1630 to 
Bradford and his ““heirs, associates, and assigns." 
. Instead of one town with a few score freemen,— 
called in the documents the ““Old-comers”” or ‘‘ Pur- 
chasers’’ (as purchasing their rights from the 
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Adventurers), who were the ‘‘associates’’ meant,— 

there were now eight with several hundred; and it 

Plym- was most desirable to broaden the basis of civil 

Re society. Accordingly, Bradford for the old asso- 

ownland ciation surrendered all their possessions except 

title their private holdings into the hands of the Gen- 
eral Court on March 2, 1641. 

Meantime, in 1633 the Assistants, previously 
five, were increased to seven; Plymouth was made 
the legal eapital; and a fine of £20 was imposed 
for refusal to act as governor, and £10 as coun- 
eillor, if elected, save that no one could be com- 
pelled to take the governorship two years running. 

ci; Bradford was now excused from the office (be- 

polity coming an Assistant), and Winslow took his place 
for a year; Thomas Prence succeeded him, but in 
1639 Bradford resumed the office, and retained it 
till death. The laws—of which only one, establish- 
ing jury trial for civil and criminal cases, was 
passed up to 1626— remained very rudimentary; 
for another decade they cover but two ordinary 
printed pages, and relate mainly to private inva- 
sions cf community need or safety. In 1636 they 
were revised to meet the colonial growth, and the 
duties of publie officers defined. 

But in 1638 a much more important change 
was made. The seattering of inhabitants and 

Repre- formation of new settlements made government 
sentation by a single town-meeting no longer possible; and 
the representative system was introduced, as al- 

ready used in the sister colony. The town electors 

were the body of freemen: to wit, the signers of 
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the Mayflower compact ipso facto, and such others 
as the General Court voted to admit. These were 
of course such as the other freemen of the town 
approved; in 1656 that approval was enacted as 
the legal qualification. It was the only one till 
1658, when the Quaker invasion produced an en- 
actment that they and other deniers of the eivil 
authority and customary religion should not be 
admitted as freemen, nor any who sympathized 
with them. 

The General Court had but one chamber, the 
Assistants and town deputies meeting as a single 
body; the Court of Assistants also sat separately. 
The former controlled the admission of freemen, 
and the appointment of magistrates and even town 
officers ; both in other respects exercised all govern- 
mental functions, legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial. As needful in a little pioneer colony, the 
scope ranged from military defense, export and 
bounty laws, and such general interests, to probate 
and police court matters, registration of contracts 
and marriages, apportionment of meadow lands, 
town duties like care of fences and highways, and 
(universal then) sumptuary legislation. 

In 1643 Plymouth assisted in forming the New 
England Confederation: primarily desired by 
Connecticut to block the encroachments of the 
Dutch, and viewed with indifference by the eastern 
colonies; but taken into favor by them when the 
Narrangansetts were believed to be plotting a con- 
spiracy, and the doubtful Civil War in England, 
with divided colonial sentiment, made it desirable 
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for all Puritans to hold together. Its history will 
be given elsewhere. Plymouth’s part, from its 
small size, was always minor; yet its rationality, 
integrity, and elevation of feeling could not but 
have their influence in discussion and action. 
Probably its reluctance to violent measures 
strengthened Massachusetts in its refusal to join 
Connecticut in a Dutch war, which practically 


killed the Confederation. 


The social interests of the colony can only be 
typified by the subjects of religion and education; 
both were determined by its scantiness of surplus 
wealth above its needs of living, and the latter as 
a public charge was non-existent. The first school 
only dates from 1670; before that, the few educated 
fathers and especially mothers taught their own 
children, or—probably a very frequent case—had 
them tutored by the minister. Unluckily, there was 
a painful deficiency of these also, from sheer lack 
of ability to pay them even the tiny colonial sala- 
ries, eked out by their own farming and wood- 
cutting. Both facts were a heavy drawback to the 
eolony's growth as well as influence: its poverty of 
resources acted secondarily as well as directly. 
Colonists disliked to settle where their children 
could not be taught, and where for long periods 
there might be no minister. During the half- 


ı This last consideration will be sneered at only by those igno- 
rant of the total function of Sunday services in a New England 
country town. Apart from belief that their cessation meant a re- 
lapse into heathenism, as it did,—a very strong and genuine feeling 
in great numbers not much under religious influence; apart from 
recognition of the value to an uneducated family of listening to a 
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century from 1640 to the end of the colony’s life, 
the pulpits of all but two or three towns were va- 
cant an average of one year in five. This was 
officially censured by Massachusetts, but the cause 
lay too deep for cure. This and the lack of school- 
ing caused the Plymouth officials as a whole to be 
intellectual inferiors of the Massachusetts ones, 
and lessened their weight. 

In 1643 Brewster died at eighty-four: a man 
not unworthy to be Robinson’s successor, brave, 
high-souled, self-sacrificing, and tender-hearted. 
About 1655 the “old guard” began to drop away 
fast. Winslow went in that year; Standish the 
next; Bradford the next, “lamented by all the 
colonies of New England, as a common father of 
them all," says Cotton Mather. He was succeeded 
in the governorship by Thomas Prence, the former 
governor. The three just escaped the most dis- 
agreeable experience of the colony since its early 
days of starvation,—the invasion of the Quakers, 
and the necessity of deciding how to treat them. 


college-bred man, as a standard of good speech, and an intellectual 
and spiritual guide;—these services, and their attendant preludes and 
recesses, were the chief or only social enlivenment for the people 
as a whole; the weekly rendezvous, club, concert, lecture hall, picnic, 
of both sexes and all ages. There the men and women, after rather 
lonely drudgery in field or house through the week, rested and met 
their neighbors, and ate their lunches together; there the youths and 
maidens met, and all with decent voices and training sang together 
in the choir. One needs to have worked on a New England farm to 
realize the extent of the deprivation when the church was closed. To 
think of it as a gloomy terror to which the grown people had to be 
driven (children’s opinions did not count), as even New England his- 
torians of the new generation are apt to do, is to miss the secret of 
all New England history: they liked it, and with reason, despite some 
boredom from dull sermons. 
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The question will be discussed more at large 
under Massachusetts. Here it is enough to say 
that Plymouth acted the gentler part which might 
be expected; and found its account not only in the 
judgment of posterity, but even in the much less- 
ened difficulties of immediate handling. The laws 
enacted were finally as extreme; but then they were 
almost immediately repealed and never enforced, 
nor were any of the revolting atrocities at last 
resorted to by the sister colony inflieted. Our 
sympathy is not, as there, thrown altogether to- 
ward the Quakers, perhaps beyond their deserts. 
At least a share of it may go to the sore-bested 
Plymouth magistrates, in their own view reviled 
and defied by fanatical zealots who came there on 
that express errand, and devoted their whole time 
to.it; refused not only the oath but the fact of civil 
obedience; stirred up the embers of old sedition 
among the rabble by denying the legitimacy of all 
human governments; and loosened the sense of 
moral obligation by religious doctrines too refined 
for the time, perhaps for the mass at any time. 

We can smile complacently at the danger, be- 
cause we have outgrown it, but it was genuine and 
serious: and aside from one case of whipping,— 
a form of punishment now disused,—there is no 
reason to suppose the like performanees would fare 
better in our own time; possibly not so well— 
the Quakers were not mobbed. | 

The invasion began about 1657; and in that 
year any one who should bring into the colony a 
Quaker or Ranter, or any one who denied the 
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validity of its laws or customary religion, was or- 
dered fined 20s. a seek till he ““cleared the govern- 
ment’’ of the obnoxious guest. This lights up the 


chief difficulty of the question first and last: the 


Quakers were brought and upheld by sympathizers 
within the colony; enforcement of extreme meas- 
ures was impeded by apathy or sympathy, and 
might have eaused disruption. Shortly after, any 
one who entertained these sectaries was ordered 
fined £5 or whipped. In 1658 two Quakers, Norton 
and Rouse, were whipped, nominally for refusing 
the oath of fidelity, actually for inciting others to 
refuse it. 

This severity, in fact, measures the alarm which 
the growing disaffection due to Quaker preaching 
was causing the magistrates ; and shortly afterward 
a sweeping law was passed to render both agitators 
and converts harmless. It disfranchised first the 
mischief-making outsiders: to-wit, every ‘‘ Quaker, 
Ranter, or any such corrupt person, opposers of 
the good and wholesome laws of the colony or mani- 
fest opposers of the true worship of God, or such 
as refuse to do the country service, being called 
thereunto ;" next their accomplices inside, all free- 
men “manifestly encouragers”” of them, or such as 
* spoke contemptuously of the court and the laws," 
or refused the oath of fidelity, ete. To stop the 
Quaker preaching, a workhouse was to be erected 
for all persons, Quaker or other, who wandered 
about the country without visible means of liveli- 
hood, *and also use all endeavor to subvert the 
civil state and thrust us out of the ways of God." 
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In 1659 all the sectaries were banished, on pain 
of death if they refused to go.or returned; and 
on May 11 five Quakers and the wife of one of 
them received the sentence. By this time, how- 
ever, the internal Quakerism had become too strong 
for any such measures. At the next session of the 
General Court in June the law was modified to a 
fine; only all their books and writings were to be 
seized, and they were to be given six months to 
leave the colony and settle elsewhere. Those too 
poor to go were to be helped. Even this could not 
now be enforced against so large a minority. The 
Quakers were allowed a hearing before the Gen- 
eral Court, which was ‘‘to endeavor to reduce them 
from the error of their ways." They appear to 
have come much nearer reducing the colony from 
the error of its own ways: a publie argument held 
for the very reason that people were too much im- 
pressed by private arguments could have but one 
result. The Quakers remained ; civil interests kept 
most men law-abiding and sufficiently militant, 
and the tolerance of Plymouth did not entail dis- 
solution or even temporary anarchy. 


The history of the Council for New England 
after the allotment of 1623 touches that of New 
Plymouth at only the two or three points named; 
and it has seemed best not to interrupt the nar- 
rative with irrelevant matter. 

Taking up the dropped thread, when the Coun- 
cil next comes into view in 1627 we find an import- 
ant change, — Warwick has become its sponsor in 
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place of Gorges, absorbed in his Plymouth duties 
pertaining to the French war, which also took off 
Argall' The Virginia Company was now no more; 
so that Warwick, who had sought and fought the 
New England monopoly in the curious amphis- 
bena game we have described, had only that Coun- 
cil left by which to prosecute his colonial schemes. 
He probably became its president during these 
years; he is the sole signer of its Massachusetts 
patent of March 13, 1628,— which according to 
Gorges he secured the latter’s permission to issue 
during his absence by misrepresenting its scope, 
granting away Mason’s ** Mariana" entire and sur- 
rendering the Council’s overlordship. He signs 
the Plymouth patent of 1630 as president, and re- 
mained such, though not the manager, practically 
till the end. 

The war over, Gorges—who at about sixty-five 
had just married a fourth wife—resumed the active 
management of the Council; but a clash between 
him and Warwick was inevitable. The latter was 
a pushing and obstinate man, of powerful connec- 
tions and personal influence, who had headed the 
third party in the Virginia Company; he too was 
a veteran of colonial schemes which he had at heart, 
and was not likely to let Gorges keep the Council 
solely for a personal instrument. Moreover, he 
favored the Puritans and the popular party, 
though for business reasons he had joined the 


1 Argall died in January 1626, of a broken heart because the 
unpaid shipmasters refused to serve longer on Essex’s expedition 
against Cadiz. 
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court faction of the Virginia Company; later on, 
he became Parliament’s Admiral in the Civil War. 
He had given the Massachusetts Bay patent, and 
secured the royal charter which succeeded it, on 
this aceount; most probably the mysterious Con- 
necticut quitelaim had the same origin. Gorges, 
on the other hand, was a fervid royalist and 
Churehman, who wished to reduce the existent 
eolonial Puritans under Emglish politieal and re- 
ligious order, instead of ereating new seats of dis- 
sidence. He wished to create a real consolidated 
“new”” England throughout the territory so named, 
thoroughly feudal and Anglican, of which he should 
be the mighty governor-general: Warwick's con- 


'eern to aid him in it was something less than 


Gallio's. 

` Gorges’ first act was to gratify Mason by 
dividing their joint patent for the Province of 
Maine, so as to give Mason in severalty that por- 
tion from the Merrimac (bounding Mariana) to 
the Piscataqua. Mason received the grant No- 
vember 7, 1629; and named it New Hampshire, 
from the English county at whose naval station 
of Portsmouth he had often lain. Their object, 
however, was not only to separate property, but 
to pool trade interests. The unexplored Piscata- 
qua was thought—from its splendid embouchure, 
one of the finest harborages on the entire coast — 
to penetrate far in toward the Great Lakes region, 
of whose exhaustless wealth in furs the story had 
reached them; they would use it as a highway for 
this rich trade, with a storehouse at the mouth. 
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Ten days later they secured another patent, 
to anchor down the western end of this scheme. 
The French war had developed a huge privateer- 
ing enterprise, in which business, revenge, and 
religious feeling were oddly intermixed. An asso- 
ciation of nine persons, called the Canada Com- 
pany, headed by Sir William Alexander, financed 
an expedition to conquer Canada for the sake of 
its fur trade; headed by David Kirke, a Dieppe 
Huguenot wine-merchant with an English father 
and a French mother, driven from France by the 
Catholie persecution. It was magnificently suc- 
cessful, first destroying Tadoussae and capturing 
a French supply fleet, then reducing Nova Scotia 
and Quebec; but the restoration of conquered ter- 
ritory to the French left the Canada Company in 
the air. This, however, was not till the treaty of 
1632; and on Kirke's arrival in England the day 
Mason's patent was granted, the latter and Gorges 
at once applied for and shortly received a second 
solidifying the first. It included the territory ten 
miles south and east of the Lake of the Iroquois 
(Champlain), half-way to the next Great Lake on 
the west, and north to the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence. 

This territory was named Laconia, from its 
many supposed lakes;* and nine persons, some 
of them members of the late Canada Company, 
formed an association called the Laconia Company 


1 These Great Lakes were thought to be much smaller, farther 
east, and closer together than was the fact, and Champlain was re- 
garded as merely the easternmost of them. 
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to exploit it. Captain Walter Neale, an officer in 
the late war, was made governor, and Ambrose Gib- 
bons faetor; and in March 1630 they left England 
in the Warwick, arriving in June and occupying 
Mason Hall at Little Harbor, which David Thom- 
son had abandoned in 1626. 了 Reinforcements were 
sent the next year, and other company factories 
were built at Strawberry Bank (Portsmouth) 
and at Newichwanek (South Berwick, Maine, 
opposite). On November 3, 1631, the patentees 
took out a grant for land on both sides of the 
river, and including the Isles of Shoals, where a 
fishing station was established, with stagings and 
salt vats. Goods were sent over, and a fair busi- 
ness done by bartering them for furs brought in 
by the local Indians; and sawyers cut out clap- 
boards and pipe-staves. 

But the business did not pay, as business so 
far off was apt not to; probably the employees, 
as in all eolonial ventures, used the Company's 
goods for private speculation. At the end of 1632 
the Company decided to wind up business till 
Neale, who had been sent to explore Laconia and 
set the fur-trade going from thence, reported. 
He returned late in 1633, with the report that 
after long search he could not find Laconia! No 
one who has traversed his necessary route will be 
surprised, remembering conditions then. The 
Company closed out its affairs as soon as possi- 
ble, dividing up its lands,— which were mostly 
bought out by Gorges and Mason,—discharging 
the workmen, and paying them in beaver. Mason 
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sent over more men and set up saw-mills; but he 
died late in 1635, and the further history of the 
Laconia Company belongs to the next chapter. 

Meantime, patents were being granted thick 
and fast. The true merits and limitations of the 
New England coast were becoming well under- 
stood, and the desire for colonizing it had taken 
firm root. Several of the patents, also, were peti- 
tioned for by ‘‘squatters’’ of several years’ stand- 
ing, who had been promised them if they would 
make permanent plantations. The Plymouth pat- 
ent of January 13, 1630, weknow. Richard Vines 
and John Oldham on February 12 took one for the 
old trading-grounds on the south bank of the Saco 
(Biddeford), and two others one for the north 
bank (Saco). A swarm of grants along the Maine 
coast followed in rapid succession: we can only 
note a few of the most conspicuous, or their inci- 
dents. One feature was a microcosm of colonial 
history in general: ignorance of the geography of 
grants, which led to overlapping and subsequent 
broils. 

The one most fertile of events in that genera- 
tion was the creation of ''Lygonia," named by 
Gorges after his mother. This was a tract forty 
miles square east from Cape Porpoise, granted in 
1630 to a body of ‘‘ Familists,’’—a sect founded by 
David Joris of Delft, and so termed from their 
doctrine that all men were one family, to be equally 
loved. The patent (signed by Warwick as presi- 
dent of the Council and Gorges as territorial pro- 
prietor) became famous as the **Plough Patent," 
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from the grantees having sailed to America on the 
Plough. They attempted to found a colony at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoe; were not successful, 
quarreled, came to Boston, and, says Winthrop, 
‘vanished away." A dozen years later the lapsed 
patent was bought up, and with Lygonia will be 
heard from in the next chapter. On this territory 
Portland was founded in 1632. 

On December 2, 1631, Gorges took out a patent 
to make his grandson of three, Ferdinando Junior, 
a great colonial landed proprietor. It comprised 
12,000 acres (18% square miles) on each side of 
the Agamenticus, with a hundred acres more for 
each eolonist. That on the west was to him alone; 
the eastern half was shared with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Walter Norton and others. The latter at 
onee took possession with their families; to start 
the baby's settlement, its uncle Captain William 
Gorges was sent over by the grandfather (whose 
lieutenant at Plymouth he had been), with ser- 
vants, cattle, and craftsmen to build houses and 
sawmills. Sir Ferdinando relied much, and prob- 
ably not in vain, on his stanch old lieutenant Vines 
near by. | 

Just before this, on November 4, the scanty and 
tantalizing records of the Couneil recommence 
after more than eight years’ silence; unluckily we 
have not the originals, only a copy, we cannot tell 
with what omissions. This is the more regrettable 
that almost at once begin puzzles of great his- 
toric importance. We find at this time thirteen 
members, not all certain; Warwick is president 
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and Sir Ferdinando Gorges treasurer, with Lord 
Edward Gorges and Sir Henry Spelman at call. 

On March 19, 1632, Warwick transferred to 
Lord Say and Sele, Lord Brook, John Pym, John 
Hampden, Sir Richard Saltonstall, and others, all 
his rights, present and future, to a tract from Nar- 
ragansett (Providence) River, one hundred and 
twenty miles west along the coast; which became 
the basis of such claim to any status beyond oceu- 
pancy as Connecticut ever had. What the rights 
were, or whence derived, was not stated. They 
could only come from a patent to Warwick by the 
Council, and in later days one was alleged ; but it 
was never shown in the extremest need, nor has 
been found since, and the records strengthen the 
probability that it was never executed. But they 
make it equally certain that he expected to obtain 
it, or something like it, as his position and influence 
and the vast grants to others in and out of the 
Council justified; + and came within an ace of ob- 
taining a part which might have served him and 
his friends, and would have prevented the historie 
Rhode Island from existing. 

A rough-draft was ordered on June 21, and read 
at the meeting of June 26; but the territory as- 
signed was far short of covering the Say-Brook 
grant, reaching only thirty miles west from the 
“river of the Narragansetts." A committee was 


1Tt would be reasonable to assume, in any case, that he gave and 
his grantees took what both expected would be shortly validated by a 
legal patent, not what both knew would never be of any force. He 
might be willing to make such & grant of moonshine, but what 
should they want of it? 
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appointed to take order upon it; but nothing more 
is heard of it, and it was probably broken off by 
the almost immediate rupture between Warwick 
and the Gorges interest.’ 

The revolution of policy during the year is not 
only eurious from its contrast with the counter- 
revolution shortly after, but significant of the 
causes of the new activity. For nearly eight 
months after our records recommence, Warwick 
and Sir Ferdinando are the sole attendants of the 
eight meetings, save Lord Edward once; and the 
sole business is granting patents to the Gorges- 
Mason interests, Warwick as ever asking noth- 
ing. Suddenly there is a radical change. On June 
21, 1632, the aggressive Mason for the first time, 
to our surprise, becomes a member; Lord Mal- 
travers also, son of the old Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, one of the Privy Council; weekly meetings 
are voted, and a secretary hired. Six more mem- 
bers are admitted within a week. On the 29th it 
is resolved to raise the number from the then 
twenty-one to the original forty, and report pro- 


.posed names at the next meeting: and to procure 


a new patent (of course with enlarged privileges). 

At the first meeting in November these plans 
were reaffirmed. It was resolved to examine Bal- 
timore’s charter as a model: to call for and peruse 
all patents given to date, and confirm them, ‘‘if the 
Council see it fit’? (we can guess which they would 
not have seen it fit to confirm) ; to put a stop to all 


1See note at end of chapter. 
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unlicensed voyages, trade, or fish-curing—a singu- 
larly belated attempt to enforce the old monopoly, 
not now against stray fishermen, but against two 
legally fortified colonies; to obtain orders for the 
sending of the **poorer sort’’ as colonists; to send 
over a surveyor to settle boundary disputes of 
patentees, and commissioners to settle differences 
. or report to the Council; and to see about the in- 
truding Dutch settlement on the Hudson. 

In a word, Gorges at this time was proposing 
to carry out his plans, as of old, by enlisting a pow- 
erful mass of interests; and there is little doubt 
but the discovery that Massachusetts had escaped 
his eontrol and lay athwart the centre of his pro- 
posed dominion was the cause of this sudden spurt 
of energy.’ 

By 1635 at least, probably earlier, he had 
changed his mind, and resolved to do away with 
the Council. The cause can only be guessed, though 
the guess is easy. The plan of rejuvenating it into 
force enough to make the spectral monopoly real 
must have fallen flat from the start. A more irre- 
sistible body of rank, offieial power, and wealth, 
than its first estate, never was or could be got to- 
gether; and that had been helpless before publie 
wrath. New men would not invest in such phan- 
tom stock, with sure dividends of only useless out- 
lay and vexation of spirit. Asto lands, as the eoast 
was pretty much parceled out between private 
grantees and the two Puritan colonies, and the 


1 See note at end of chapter. 
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inner districts as yet worthless and even inacces- 
sible, there was no bait of that kind to offer. 

But for the same reasons, there was no further 
use for the present Council. The majority were 
figure-heads, who took no interest in it and fur- 
nished no money. It is true that as it returned 
neither profit nor dignity, they had not interfered 
with the few active operators disposing of the ter- 
ritory at will; but with two prosperous colonies and 
a mass of small settlements established, Gorges at 
last saw his way clear to make it return both. He 
had therefore a double motive for ending the farce: 
to share valuable properties and positions among 
himself, his closest friends, and a few great offi- 
cials who must defend his possessions in order to 
preserve their own, and who were too dangerous to 
crowd out; and to carry out a plan of personal gov- 
ernment, with probably much contumacy to put 
down by the strong hand, where even a sham Coun- 
cil would be in his way. Not improbably a third 
entered in: to be rid of Warwick, who would 
certainly have resented his suppression of the 
Puritans. 

The first plan he kept to himself till a judieious 
time. The second was somewhat different from his 
old baronial scheme, as there were now peopled 
territories instead of mere territories to people. 
New England was to be divided into provinces, 
each with its governor and Council, and himself as 
governor-general or lieutenant-general over the 
whole: a mighty viceroy, with an ecclesiastical sec- 
ond to reduce the schismaties to conformity. But 
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to bring Massachusetts and Plymouth under this 
- system,—and without them it would be a farce,— 
their rights already granted must be revoked. 
Sherley had written to Plymouth in 1629 that 
despite Gorges’ profession of friendliness, he 
meant to recall their patent, and had the power to 
do it. The Massachusetts Bay royal charter was 
more difficult to overthrow: but the motive was 
proportionately stronger,—to recover lost prop- 
erty for Mason and the Gorges grantees, and to 
extinguish a sovereignty which cleft his own in 
twain; and the charter was no stronger than the 
Virginia Company’s which had been abolished. 
Pretexts, and banished enemies to envenom the 
assaults, were both plenty (see next chapter) ; 
and the charter was attacked before the Privy 
Council in December. The New England Council 
were not nominally the assailants, but the Gorges 
interest pretty certainly backed the assault. War- 
wick and his friends, however, stood by the colony, 
and the proceedings collapsed the next spring. 
Shortly afterward Laud became the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and undertook to enforce con- 
formity, stop the emigration of dissidents, and seize 
the Massachusetts charter. The latter failing be- 
cause the charter was in New England, the plan 
was adopted of a colonial commission with full 
judicial and executive powers, to find reasons for 
vacating the charter and vacate it accordingly. 
On April 28, 1634, Laud and others were com- 
missioned, among other extraordinary powers, to 
frame colonial governments, remove governors, 
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appoint magistrates and judges, establish courts, 

“to have power over all charters and patents, and 
to revoke those surreptitiously obtained.” That 

Gorges was back of this, is shown by the fact that 

he wrote to Charles a few days later outlining his 

governmental scheme for New England; and 

shortly afterward we find that he was picking out 

his provineial governors. Then he turned to Plym- 

outh, and wrote to Laud that as it adjoined the 

Dutch and was disaffeeted both to royal and 

Church authority, it was ‘more than time these 

people should be looked unto.” These views, and 

others on the stoppage of all dissident emigration, 

were at once accepted by Laud and the King. On 

December 9 he asks to have the Council's charter 

enlarged by additional powers, and its books and 

seals placed in the custody of the Governor of. 
New England ex officio. This was in preparation 

for the operators swallowing the Council entire. 

The plan was that the Council as such should 

issue patents to eight of its members, covering al- 

together its entire property ; then, to guard against 

future suits by the excluded members for recalling 
these patents on the ground of collusion, that it 

should lease this property for three thousand years 
to eight dummy outsiders, who should assign the 
leases back to the eight principals; lastly, that the 
King should issue a charter to each member for 
his share. Between them all, it would be hard for 
the dispossessed to recover anything. Most reli- 
ance was probably placed on the leases, and least 
on the King. 


WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


CHARLES I. 
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The plan was now swiftly executed. On Jan- 
uary 29, 1635, the two Gorges’, Mason, and Mal- 
travers met at Lord Gorges’ house (as thereafter) ; 
registered the names of the Duke of Lennox and 
the Marquis of Hamilton (sons and successors of 
the Duke and Marquis of the 1620 patent), and 
the old Earl of Carlisle, as members already 
admitted; and admitted also the Earl of Stir- 
ling (formerly Sir William Alexander, the Nova 
Scotia patentee), and Lord Alexander his son. 
The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Maltravers’ 
father, was already a member. Alexander was 
to have a share to please his father, a man of 
the foremost distinction, a favorite at court and 
outside, and a friend of the operators; Lord Gor- 
ges was in the ring; the other four great magnates 
were designed to secure to the first four an undis- 
turbed possession. That Warwick never attacked 
this collusive arrangement seems odd. He was not 
personally greedy, and could hardly have been 
bought off by inclusion; but it would be interesting 
to know how they ‘‘squared”’ him to let all his gains 
for the Puritans go for nothing. 

On the 3d of February they agreed on a divi- 
sion of the Council’s territory. On March 21 
Gorges wrote to Secretary Windebank, announced 
this fact, and urged a prompt recall of the Plym- 
outh patent. On April 18 Lord Gorges was elected 
president in place of Warwick. On the 25th the 
ostensible reasons for surrendering the charter 
were placed on record—great expense, opposition 
of the Virginia Company (dead for over a decade), 
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loss of friends and servants abroad, and of ‘the 
most noble and principal Propps" at home, as 
Lennox and Hamilton (dead about as long), 
French claims, and the “surreptitious”” charter of 
Massachusetts Bay. On the 22d the patents and 
leases were brought in. 

The division was as follows: To Arundel and 
Surrey, from 40? (three miles above Philadelphia 
city hall) to the Hudson. To Lennox, from the 
Hudson sixty miles east to a creek at “Rodunes”” 
(apparently the Housatonic). To Carlisle, thence 
to the Connecticut. To Hamilton, thence to Nar- 
ragansett Day and Providence River; this grant 
gave Connectieut an anxious time a generation 
later. To Lord Gorges, thence to the Naumkeag, 
taking in all Plymouth colony and the settled part 
of Massachusetts Bay, whose overriding of the 
Gorges grantees was to be treated as accepted fact. 
To Mason, thence to the Piseataqua,—his old 
Mariana and New Hampshire. To Sir Ferdi- 
nando, thence to the Sagadahoc—his New Somer- 
setshire. To Lord Alexander, thence to the St. 
Croix, the boundary of his father's lands. Each 
of the first six had also ten thousand acres east of 
the Sagadahoe, Sir F'erdinando's seat: apparently 
to form a eourt around the chief potentate, with 
great manors and baronial residences. 

On the 26th a petition to the King for the new 
charters was approved (presented May 1); and a 
Declaration from him appointing Gorges Gov- 
ernor-General was read. In anticipation of this, 
Gorges had asked to have all intending emigrants 
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referred to him, for directions where to settle. On 
May 5 Thomas Morton (of Merry-Mount, doubt- 
less) was made solicitor to prosecute the suit 
against Massachusetts Bay. On June 7, the char- 
ler was surrendered to the Crown. In September 
the writ of quo warranto was decided against 
Massachusetts. In October Mason was appointed 
Vice-Admiral of New England. 

All seemed over with Puritan hopes, and 
New England doomed to consist of eight feudal- 
ized and clericalized provinces and sees. The Puri- 
tan governments must abdicate, the colonists must 
pay blood-money to new proprietors or again 
emigrate. Gorges sent word to them that when 
he came he would ‘be a true friend to them": 
there is no reason to doubt his sincerity. 

But the whole fabrie vanished like a cloud- 
castle. Mason—next to Gorges the heart of the 
enterprise, and much more energetie and vin- 
dietive in pushing the assault on Massachusetts— 
died in November. A ship built to carry Gorges, 
his official household, and a body of troops to New 
England (he was to have a thousand to put down 
opposition), racked to pieces in launching. But 
chiefly, Charles never signed the new charters, and 
Laud and his eommission never found time to 
attend to the colonies. Both had their hands full at 
home. Charles’ eight years! governing without a 
Parliament had brought him into severe political 
and financial straits: he may have wished to make 
the grantees pay him heavily for the grants, or 
the narrow victory in the ship-money case may 
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have made him hesitate to authorize new monopo- 
lies. As to Laud, he was busy with the measures 
whieh were shortly to bring down in one vast ruin 
both Chureh and Crown, and earry his own head 
and his master's to the block; and with the resist- 
ance they were calling forth. Massachusetts on its 
part, anxious but resolute, paid no attention to the 
vaeating of its charter beyond preparing for resist- 
anee, and earried on its government as usual ; and 
without help from the English government, Gorges 
had not means to enforce the decision. The feeble 
attempts made toward it will be noted in the next 
chapter. 

It is extraordinary that the Council for New 
England still remained alive with recognized pow- 
ers, and apparently with lands to grant, for some 
years after the surrender of its charter. In July 
1637 Charles reissued substantially his old procla- 
mation of 1635 for establishing a government for 
New England, on account of evils “not in the 
power of the Council of New England to redress”; 
and as late as November 1638, it holds a meeting 
to enlarge the Gorges and Alexander grants, and 
that to Arundel and Surrey which he has appar- 
ently turned over to Maltravers. With this final 
mystery of the many which surround this curious 
“ring” from first to last, we take leave of its 
history. 


NOTE ON WARWICK AND THE NEW 
ENGLAND COUNCIL 


Warwick’s break with Gorges is usually attributed to his favor- 
ing the Puritans; but the explanation confounds accident with sub- 
stance. The real reason was vulgarly practical—pockets, not politics. 
The pockets, however, were those of the Gorges side. Warwick seems 
always to have been influenced mainly by other than pecuniary con- 
siderations. From first to last he never used his position in the 
Council, even when supreme, to patent lands to himself; and on the 
only occasion he asked the Council to do it, it seems to have been 
mainly to make good a patent he had already given away (the Say- 
Brook). His object in these years was chiefly political. A glance 
at his patentees shows that he was systematically endeavoring to 
strengthen and multiply the colonial refuges for the Puritan and 
popular interest, if overborne at home, though primarily on political 
rather than religious grounds. Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth in 
succession were buttressed; and the Say-Brook patentees included 
some of the foremost patriots in the struggle against Charles which 
had carried the Petition of Right, and caused him to abolish parlia- 
mentary government till forced into restoring it. Pym was already a 
leader, Hampden to become one. But these divisions existed every- 
where in the English upper classes, and never prevented their work- 
ing together or exchanging perquisites; not till the split over Church 
policy in the Long Parliament did they actually sever relations. 

A much more pertinent fact is, that Warwick was doing all this 
(as indeed he must if done at all) behind the back of Gorges. The 
latter and his party, up to late in June 1632, had evidently not 
known the terms of the Massachusetts patent, nor of the charter 
which confirmed them; perhaps not of the existence of the Plymouth 
patent at all (since Warwick signed it alone and quite possibly 
issued it alone), till a royal charter was sought to supersede it, which 
Gorges apparently prevented. It is scarcely doubtful that he was 
ignorant of the Say-Brook grant: that, to be sure, was Warwick’s 
private affair, but implied a patent, and if it came to the ears of 
Gorges and his party, would make them suspect another surreptitious 
one. But even these things could not make trouble till they were 
known; and they would have made none then had they not cost 
Gorges and his chief ally two good parcels of land. 

The rupture was pretty certainly due to the accidental discov- 
ery that the Massachusetts Bay patent, which Gorges and Mason 
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supposed left the latter's Mariana and Jobn Gorges' alienated Massa- 
chusetts still in the same hands, had in fact canceled both; it would 
seem, by a waiver they were misled into signing. Let us look at the 
records of meetings. On the very first one after Gorges has put his 
first-lieutenant Mason and the son of Privy Councillor Arundel into 
the Council, and the first where he calls his henchmen together (see 
text, page 850), Humphreys the Massachusetts patentee comes be- 
fore it to complain of its demanding a license from them when 
their charter releases them from it; and it is certain enough that he 
did not thus appear without having privately complained beforehand. 
Gorges had doubtless just heard of this when he began reinforcing 
himself. “Some of the Council" thereupon ask to see the patent, as 
(if so) it “preindicts former grants." Obviously its scope surprises 
them. Humphrey says it is in New England; and they summon him 
and Governor Cradock before the next meeting for further answer. 
Against this, a committee of five—the two Gorges’, Mason, Spelman 
the counsel, and another—are to prepare Warwick’s patent, and to 
investigate the powers granted under the Massachusetts patent. 

Evidently a hornet's nest has been stirred up: for two meetings 
are held within the next three days, neither of which, nor any ever 
after, does Warwick attend; the future meetings are held elsewhere; 
his patent is never again mentioned; and the Council takes action to 
make sure what patents he has issued without their knowledge, and 
that he shall issue no more. He is to be “entreated to direct a course 
for finding out what patents have been granted for New England," 
which looks as if the two chief operators had kept merely private 
memoranda; these must have existed, for grants cannot have been 
made at random without consulting former ones. A clerk is sent 
after the Council's seal in his hands, which he agrees to send “when 
his man comes in," but does not; and it is voted to hold the meetings 
thereafter at Mason's house. After reassembling in November they 
send after the seal twice with great insistence, and Gorges agrees 
to join with others in showing Warwick the necessity “for the de- 
livery of it unto Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in whose hands it ought to 
remain," “in regard of the patents which at every meeting were 
desired," and which they would not issue for lack of the seal. 

The records break off here, and we do not know whether the 
seal was ever returned or the Council gathered courage to make 
another, or whether the patents were ever issued. Evidently it is 
understood that Warwick is to officiate no more; yet despite all this 
he is not removed from the presidency, though Mason on November 
26 is made vice-president. Only when it is determined to surrender 
the charter does Lord Gorges replace Warwick for the purpose. 
Nothing can better show how thoroughly these quarrels between the 
aristocrats who divided the government and the spoils between them 
were considered “all in the family," formerly evidenced by the patent- 
ees at once of the Virginia Company and the New England Council. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY AND THE NORTH 


It is curious that the sternest and most exelu- 
sive Puritan colony in New England, the repre- 
sentative of the type in the publie mind, whose 
unbending rigor has stamped the Puritan ideals 
most deeply on American life, originated from the 
moderate non-Separatist section. It is equally 
eurious that the champion of human freedom and 
intellectual emancipation was socially aristocratic 
and based on intolerance. It is one of the thou- 
sand instances in history that the outcome of inner 
tendencies is often hidden from contemporaries, 
even their holders, like early Protestantism. 

Rev. John White, whom we have seen (page 
810) as the champion of Lyford and Oldham in 
ignorance of their character, was a great Puritan 
divine of the Church of England; ‘the Patriarch 
of Dorchester,” an important southwestern seat 
of New England voyages. He was concerned at 
the homeless, lawless, godless lives perforce led by 
the fishermen in the off months, and discussed 
with ship-owners and others the founding of a 
shore settlement, where regularly employed fishers 
could live, farm and hunt, and have decent civil 
order and religious teaching. To this end an asso- 
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formed, with a capital of £3000, to operate a fish- 
ing eompany on better lines. In the fall of 1623, 
twelve men with a plantation and a fishery over- 
seer (Thomas Gardner and John Tilley) were 
sent to begin a station at the site of Gloucester, 
on Cape Ann; they carried live-stock, and built 
fishing stages and salt vats. But wreckages and 
the low price of fish (see page 813), with bad man- 
agement and insubordination, made it unsuccess- 
ful; and in 1625 the management was changed. 

Nantasket (Hull) had become a gathering- 
plaee for a queer assortment of voluntary or en- 
forced exiles from New Plymouth, all in the late 
Church conspiracy: Lyford the clerical beast of 
prey, Oldham the fiery rattle-head, and an honest 
sober man, Roger Conant. All were lumped to- 
gether by the Dorchester group as “religious and 
well-affected persons"! removed “out of dislike of 
their [the Puritans'] principles of rigid separa- 
tion"; and they engaged Conant as “governor” 
of both planting and fishing at Cape Ann, with 
Lyford (not yet exposed) as minister. They 
wished to engage Oldham as Indian-trader, but 
he preferred to stay and trade for himself. The 
eollision with Plymouth, which had bought Cape 
Ann from Lord Sheffield, has been mentioned 
under that head ; it had no ill results, but the enter- 
prise still languished, and the Adventurers in 1626 
broke up their settlement and sold their stock and 
shipping. 

White would not give it up so. He had perhaps 
hoped for something more than a fisherman's 
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camp— for a new Puritan colony not Separatist; 
and at his urgency, Conant and a few others 
remained to look after the cattle and keep up a 
plantation. But as the need of a fishing station 
was now gone, and their location was good for 
little else, they removed to Naumkeag fifteen miles 
southwest. White promised to secure them a pat- 
ent, and send them reinforcements, provisions, or 
trading goods, if they would persist; and one of 
them, Woodbury, went to England for supplies 
in 1627. 

The work dropped by the Adventurers was 
ready to be taken up by stronger souls, with vastly 
more far-reaching ideas. Charles a few months 
before had dissolved his second Parliament in a 
rage, and imprisoned some of the popular leaders; 
and as the year drew on, both his acts and his lan- 
guage, and that of his tools, showed that his fixed 
purpose was a despotism of the Continental type. 
The harsh narrow Laud was put at the head of a 
eommission to supersede Archbishop Abbot: all 
hope of mitigating the enforcement of Church 
eonformity, or of modifying the Church so that 
Puritans might be willing to conform, was taken 
away, and the movement for a Puritan emigra- 
tion steadily gained force. 

The influential White's appeals for aid to his 
eolony turned Puritan attention that way, and met 
with a widening audience. Men with purses began 
to offer them if fit men would offer their persons; 
and the acceptance of the offer by John Endicott 
(perhaps of Dorsetshire), à capable and resolute 
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man, gave the scheme new headway.' It was rife 
in London, and in other distriets as well. Espe- 
cially Lincolnshire, the earliest home of Separat- 
ism, was quickly stirred up: and a number there 
communicated with the Londoners and west-coun- 
trymen. An association was formed, headed by 
Sir Henry Roswell and Sir John Young, Devon- 
shire knights; Thomas Southeote (of Devon?) ; 
John Humphrey, ‘‘a gentleman of special parts, 
of learning and activity, and a godly man"'— 
brother-in-law of Theophilus Clinton, Earl of Lin- 
coln,? and son-in-law of the dowager Countess 
whose chaplain Wincob had been the Pilgrims’ 
trustee; John Endicott; and Simon Whitcomb, 
probably a London merchant. Humphrey was 
chosen treasurer. 

An application for a patent was made to the 
Council for New England. Warwick was its 
president, and we have seen what persevering 
help he gave the Puritans for several years. For- 
tunately for the new body, Gorges was just then 
tied to Plymouth by his official duties connected 
with the French war. We do not know whether 
they asked for precisely the territory given them; 
but it must have been for lands around Massachu- 
setts Bay, for when Warwick wrote to ask Gor- 
ges’ permission for the grant, Gorges according 


1 Endicott was connected by marriage with Cradock, the first 
governor, and with Roger Ludlow, afterwards deputy-governor; and 
was doubtless selected through this family interest. 

2This family afterwards became Dukes of Newcastle; the names 
of various Pelhams, and of Fynes Clinton the author of the Fasti, 
are a part of it, 


SIR RICHARD SALTONSTALL. 
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to himself stipulated that it should not prejudice 
his son’s rights (see note, page 796). But the 
actual grant, of March 19, 1628, included not only 
the lands sold by John Gorges to Oldham and 
Brereton two months before, but all Mason’s patent 
of Mariana: it extended from three miles south 
of the Charles to three miles north of the Merri- 
mae, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, sever- 
ing Gorges’ expected New England governor- 
generalship in twain.’ 

Woodbury had been sent on with the supplies; 
and on June 20 Endicott was sent with a party 
to take Conant's place at Naumkeag.  Conant 
and his company made some difficulties about 
yielding, but finally came to an accommodation; 


1 There is a mystery about this patent, as about so much else 
of Warwick’s doings when president of the Council. It is not extant, 
and we do not know who besides Warwick signed it, or whether it 
alleged a recognition of their rights by the previous patentees. If it 
were simply issued over their heads (Mason's at least—Robert Gor- 
ges' patent was held invalid by the new Company), it was obviously 
worthless; and we cannot believe that Warwick would have given 
or the new patentees taken such a piece of waste paper and risked 
themselves under it, with the certainty of a speedy suit for ejection. 
It is not a little curious that one of these patentees should have been 
John Gorges’ brother-in-law, he and Humphrey having married 
sisters, which makes it still more unlikely that the previous rights 
were ignored. Furthermore, the record of a meeting (September 
29, 1629) of the Massachusetts Bay Company specifically declared 
that the “former grant to the Earl of Warwick and others was by 
them resigned to this Company." Yet both Gorges and Mason felt 
themselves wronged in this matter, and pressed for the revocation 
of the royal charter a few years later to recover the territory; nor 
were they the kind of men likely to resign their holdings for noth- 
ing. The only consistent theory is, that Warwick deceived them both 
as to the scope of the patent: representing that it was a sub-patent re- 
serving the rights of Mason and John Gorges' purchasers, and being 
allowed to give the Council's written waiver on that understanding, 
but in fact issuing one which extinguished the former rights. 
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whereupon the place was renamed Salem (peace). 
The joint band numbered fifty or sixty, but during 
the winter many of his company died of the seurvy 
or of disease started on shipboard. From the first 
they understood that they were only precursors 
of a much larger body, and were looking up sites 
for fresh settlements. One was fixed on at Mish- 
awum (Charlestown), where Thomas Walford the 
blacksmith was living; this was doubtless to fore- 
stall trouble from Oldham, who had bought it from 
John Gorges. Incidentally, Endicott gave a sharp 
warning to the gang at Merry-Mount,— whose 
leader had been shipped to England after the 
amusing siege described in the previous chapter, 
—by chopping down their Maypole and telling 
them to behave themselves better; whence we may 


suppose they had recovered from their scare. 


The Council's patent was pretty certainly in- 
tended only for a stop-gap; possibly for that rea- 
son Warwick took some risks on it which he would 
not had it been meant for a permanency. At all 
events, the despairing Puritans now streamed to- 
ward this open door and locked it back. The 
unincorporate association which had taken out the 
patent was “much enlarged"; and by the aid of 
Warwick a royal charter was obtained on March 
4, 1629, for a corporate body, “The Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land." 

The patentees were the six of the former pat- 
ent, and twenty others; all men of weight, some of 
wealth, distinetion, and influence. They included 
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Sir Richard Saltonstall, a Yorkshire landholder, 
nephew and namesake of a great London mer- 
chant and Lord Mayor; Isaac Johnson, the richest 
of the eolonists, another brother-in-law of the Earl 
of Lincoln, — his wife Arbella was the “Lady John- 
son" of pathetie New England memory; John 
Venn, later terrorizer of the Lords in Strafford's 
trial, specially exempted from pardon by Charles, 
and still later Parliamentary eolonel and regicide; 
Matthew Cradock, East India merchant; Richard 
Bellingham, lawyer, later governor of Massachu- 
setts; Samuel and William Vassall, brothers, trad- 
ers to the Indies, Guiana, and New England,— 
Samuel was one of the three who refused to pay 
ship-money to Charles I.; Theophilus Eaton, Lon- 
don merchant and diplomatist, a member of the 
Baltie Company, later governor of New Haven; 
and William Pynchon of Springfield, founder of 
the Massachusetts city he named from his birth- 
place. Rev. Mr. White was not among them, but 
subsequently joined. 

The new Company had the usual power of 
legislation within its territory, not repugnant to 
English law; might elect annually from its own 
number a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen 
Assistants; must hold at least four meetings a 
year, and one each month of the officials above, 
and might hold them oftener at need ; might if they 
chose administer the oath of supremacy and alle- 
giance, transport settlers ‘not restrained by spe- 
cial name,” admit new members of their Company, 
and so on. 
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The granting of this large territory and auto- 
nomous franchise for a notoriously Puritan settle- 
tlement seems, at first sight, inconsistent with 
Charles’ world-famous poliey of preventing Puri- 
tan emigration. ‚But that policy came later: 
Charles’ first thought was to rid himself of the 
Puritans’ obstruction in England by having as 
many of them leave it as possible. The French 
kings so acted toward the Huguenots, and so 
changed their mind afterward. Experience taught 
monarchs that opposition eolonies only reinforced 
resistance at home. 

The Company organized with Cradock as gov- 
ernor (aeeording to their charter), and decided 
upon a local government of thirteen annually 
chosen counsellors; seven and the local governor 
appointed by the Company, three more chosen by 
these eight, and two by the **old planters”” already 
there when Endicott arrived. The latter was 
made local governor, and the colony entitled **Lon- 
don's Plantation in Massachusetts Bay in New 
England." | 

Just after this, some gentlemen of Boston in 
Lineolnshire joined the enterprise, contributed 
£500, and agreed ‘to provide able men to send 
over." Others must have constantly joined from 
various counties. An expedition was speedily 
organized, of six vessels, ‘‘eighty women and 
maids, twenty-six children, and three hundred 
men," with ample supplies and live-stock. Never 
since the great Virginia days had such a start been 
made with a brand-new colony. The impetus of 
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the movement is significantly shown by the ap- 
pointment of a committee “to make plentiful 
provision of godly ministers"; and three of the 
clerical counsellors, Samuel Skelton, Franeis Hig- 
ginson, and Francis Bright, with another minis- 
ter named Smith, were sent on the first section of 
the fleet. Smith went on to Nantasket. Counsel- 
lor Graves, who accompanied them as engineer, at 
once proceeded to lay out a town at Mishawum. 

An ecclesiastical system had apparently been 
decided upon before the colony left England, and 
Endieott was in full sympathy with it; and noth- 
ing better illustrates the fact that the Separatist 
element and impulse formed the vital energy of 
Puritanism, and tended swiftly to transform into 
its own likeness any Puritan movement of what- 
ever origin. Skelton and Higginson were of this 
stripe, and men of power. Both were Cambridge 
University graduates; Higginson had been a Lei- 
cester rector, deprived for non-conformity. Skel- 
ton was soon chosen pastor and Higginson teacher; 
and they consecrated each other by prayer and 
laying on of hands, with a few of the chief men. 
Higginson drew up a confession and church cove- 
nant, based on the Bible; copies were sent out, and 
the church at Plymouth invited as witnesses to the 
covenant. These arrived too late; but thirty per- 
sons assented to it and accepted the confession, 
and this new church body then formally ordained 
its minister and teacher. The colony originating 
in disapproval of the Pilgrims’ ‘‘austere’’ system, 
‘and which had called in the help of the shadiest 
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revolters from it, had instantly set up one to which 
Plymouth’s was as water unto wine. 

This, however, at once brought about a revolt 
of the non-Separatists, who included two coun- 
sellors, the brothers John and Samuel Browne. 
They considered it open rebellion against the 
English Establishment, and held services of their 
own with the Book of Common Prayer. "The 
Brownes were taken before Endicott to answer 
for the contumacy, and asserted that the ministers 
were “Separatists, and would be Anabaptists.”” 
The ministers replied that they judged the use of 
the ritual to be “sinful corruptions in the worship 
of God,” had suffered for not using them in their 
native land, and came away to be rid of them. 
The brothers were resolute and high-spirited, but 
they were overmatched; Endicott told them ‘‘New 
England was no plaee for such as they," and sent 
tnem back on the next ship. 

They eomplained to the Company, which wrote 
Endicott to caution him against ‘‘undigested coun- 
sels," which would make it ‘‘obnoxious to any 
adversary’’; but if there was to be a Puritan com- 
munity, there can be no doubt Endicott was right 
—the battle must be fought out at the start. The 
Establishment could not be admitted as a side- 
show; once with its foot firmly planted in their 
midst, it would be master. Given a regular Church 
body, its first complaint would bring down the 
home authorities to break up the Separatist lair. 
Even without such excuse, they prepared to do so 
again and again; and but for the correspondent 
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revolt in England would have succeded, and forced 
a further flight. 

The Massachusetts Bay Company, while con- 
stituted with all the rights of other English char- 
tered companies, made scarcely a pretense of hav- 
ing and no pretense of doing any other business 
than to set and keep its colony going. The others 
were commercial bodies, to whom colonial settle- 
ments were incidental means of filling their coffers 
and furnishing valuable perquisites. This one 
talked a little at first of fur-trading and fishing, 
and made arrangements to divide the profits among 
the contributors; but the scheme was soon dropped. 
It never even proposed to sell its lands. It had 
no stock shares, and freemen of it neither bought 
themselves in nor were promised any dividends; 
not even lands to occupy. Contributors (called 
Adventurers, as in other companies) were prom- 
ised two hundred acres of land for each £50, and 
a ratable share of the trade profits, as reimburse- 
ment, not earnings;* they made various plans 
with the colonial authorities to secure the former, 
but put no pressure on them, bore the deficit 
quietly, and contributed for years to help out the 
colony. The contributions were pooled in a so- 
called ** joint stock," managed by five on each side 
the water; but it was to provide transportation 
and supplies for colonists, not trading facilities. 
In a word, the Company was evidently not seek- 
ing either to make money or create offices. 


1Palfrey’s comparison of the Company with the Kansas Aid 
Society is admirably accurate. 
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This of itself would arouse a strong suspieion 
of what is fatly asserted by the historian of the 
next generation: that the Company (in the minds 
of the chief promoters at least) was a mere ““blind”” 
to secure a charter and start a settlement; and 
that the intention all along was to remove the 
entire machine bodily to New England, out of 
reach of perpetual government meddling, and in- 
cessant liability to have charter and officers 
brought into eourt— perhaps not to emerge with- 
out damage to both. Had the project been openly 
avowed, the charter would have been contemptu- 
ously refused; yet once granted, the removal vio- 
lated nothing expressly contained in it—the mem- 
bership could legally reside in New England, on 
shipboard, or at the North Pole. This hole had 
not been stopped up by the Crown lawyers because 
no one before had ever wished to erawl through it. 

True, the Company's being empowered to act 
not only by its own officers, but through those 
resident in New England, presupposes that the 
former would not be identieal with the latter, since 
delegation of powers from itself to itself would be 
a farce; and consequently that its own location 
would at least not be there. But the charter was 
earefully drawn by eminent Puritan lawyers— 
prineipally John White, consulting with Belling- 
ham—to avoid any obligatory residence; and the 
best legal opinion later held it valid. Nor indeed 
did it contradict any general principle of Eng- 
lish policy, which often enough allowed colonial 
governments to be operated on the spot; it merely 
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contradicted the then policy to keep a tight rein 
on the Puritans, and have means of holding them 
to accountability. 

But to confess that the nominal purpose had 
been only a screen would furnish the enemies of 


the charter a strong ground for assailing it; the 


idea of removal must seem an afterthought. So, 
at a meeting July 28, 1629, Governor Cradock 
gravely ‘‘read certain propositions conceived by 
himself," as is punctiliously put on record, that 
to induce ““persons of worth and quality?” to emi- 
grate with their families, ‘‘and for other weighty 
reasons," it was thought best that the plantation 
should be governed by its inhabitants, and not 
subordinated to an English corporation. The 
Company with equal gravity held them over for 
consideration till the next meeting a month later. 
Two days before that meeting, twelve gentlemen 
met at Cambridge, and agreed to go with their 
families to New England if the charter and the 
government were removed thither. At least six 
of these were already members of the Company, 
and it is absurd to suppose they suddenly deter- 
mined to emigrate on hearing this novel proposal. 
John Winthrop and Thomas Dudley, of the others, 
probably joined soon after. Good lawyers advised 
that the transfer was legal; the Company voted to 
accept the plan; its officers resigned, and were 
replaced by a governor (Winthrop), a deputy- 
governor (Humphrey), and eight Assistants, all 
intending emigrants except the five joint-stock 
managers. 
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The group was so superior a one as to show 
of itself how deep a hold had Puritanism taken 
of the better classes, and by consequence how much 
need for it there must have been in the Church 
conditions. Saltonstall, Eaton, and William Vas- 
sall, Humphrey and Johnson, have been already 
described: the last two as his brothers-in-law and 
Dudley as his manager of estates all represented 
the household of the Earl of Lincoln. Dudley 
had eommanded a company of his own raising 
under Henry IV. Winthrop was of an old Suf- 
folk family, his father and grandfather being law- 
yers; and inherited an income of £600 to £700 a 
year, say $12,000 to $14,000 now. He was now 
forty-one, and from youth had commanded high 
confidence. Simon Bradstreet was the son of a 
Separatist minister, and grandson of a rich Suf- 
folk gentleman; he had studied at Cambridge. 
Roger Ludlow was a Wiltshire lawyer, and had 
studied at Oxford. = 

The immense and high-grade emigration that 
poured at once through this newly opened channel 
is evidence of what a pressing and swelling desire 
it answered. The growing intensity of Puritan- 
ism, the growing warfare against Puritanism, the 
growing conviction that the imperative duty to 
God was to preserve Puritanism from contamina- 
tion, are all mirrored in this great movement.! 


1 It is true that it was reinforced by the desire of many to better 
their condition, or of moderate gentry to be leaders in a new commu- 
nity; but that these were secondary motives is shown by the abrupt 
cessation of the exodus when Charles’ tyranny broke down, and there 
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Beginning in the spring of 1630, within six months 
some nine hundred souls had gone over to Massa- 
chusetts Bay; within four years, about four thou- 
sand. Nothing can be more striking than the 
contrast between the long and fitful agony of 
death-in-life through which Virginia struggled 
to a secure foothold, or the petty outliers by which 
Plymouth slowly enlarged her primitive centre, 
and the rich crop of solid settlements that almost 
immediately sprang into being in the Massachu- 
setts territory. Virginia in a quarter of a century 
had scarcely gained the number of inhabitants 
Massachusetts had in 1634; Plymouth after nine 
years had only about the population with which 
Massachusetts began, and after twenty had only 
the number of towns—eight—which Massachusetts 
settled in its first six months of life. 

The character of the emigration was even more 
remarkable. There were many indented servants 
iaken along by their masters; many thrifty labor- 
ers or mechanies who had a few pounds saved, 
and were to receive fifty-acre farms after work- 
ing out part of their passage money ; some skilled 
artisans or professional men to be paid in money 
or land for coming. But there was an extraordi- 
nary number of well-to-do men of good families: 
“men of substance and good alliance," says an 
English authority, ‘‘will-making families, families 


was hope for Puritanism at home. Every one did not grow prosperous 
on a sudden in 1640; nor did all the younger sons and middle-class 
gentlemen find great careers open on the spot. The attempt to belittle 
the religious aspect of the emigration ignores plain facts. 
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high in the subsidy books," who paid their pass- 
age, and were sometimes generous contributors 
to the “joint stock’’; not a few of these were of 
the ‘‘principal gentry of their counties." Many 
of them, and nearly all the relatively very great 
number of clergymen, were men of university edu- 
cation; all but a few from Cambridge, where 
Puritanism ruled. 

The immense majority of emigrants, as might 
be expected from the genesis of Separatism, were 
from the Anglian and Saxon counties along the 
eastern coast and next west; they whose Asso- 
ciation in the Civil War sent Cromwell to the 
field, and turned the tide against Charles. This 
had been the first seat of the Lollards, was the 
stronghold of the Reformation, continued the 
stronghold of Puritanism. Turn to the names of 
the double line of counties from the Thames to 
the Humber: they mirror the Puritan emigration. 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, three of the first four 
counties of Massachusetts; Lincoln, which held 
the first Separatist congregation, whose chief sea- 
port was not unjustly the eponym of the city heart 
of the great Puritan exodus, and whose titular 
Earl’s household furnished three of the first pillars 
and magistrates; the inner line—Middlesex (Lon- 
don), the name of the fourth county, Hertford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon: these counties are the 
great fields of New England genealogy. Of the 
rest, probably half came from the southwestern 
counties, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wilts, the 
field of the old Plymouth Company; but every 
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eounty in England ultimately furnished some of 
them. | 
Winthrop and several Assistants sailed from 
Yarmouth April 7, in a ship renamed Arbella, 
from Lady Johnson; issuing an address drawn 
up by Rev. Mr. White to their brethren of the 
Church of England, which with perfect sincerity 
they said they esteemed it an honor to call “our 
dear mother." It did not follow that they es- 
teemed the exaet rubries imposed by the easually 
governing clique an essential part of the Church, 
or throwing them overboard a violation of duty 
toit. On the voyage Winthrop wrote down some 
elevated thoughts, which he entitled A Model of 
Christian Charity, on “the work we have in hand." 
The emigrating company were to consort ‘‘under 
a due form of government, both civil and ecclesi- 
astieal." Evidently it was something different 
from the one they left; else indeed they had not 
left. 

The emigrant body, though not quite so horri- 
bly devastated as the Virginia consignments, had 
no exemption from the scourges which avenging 
nature laid on so fiercely then for the neglect of 
her laws. Sometimes the neglect was unavoid- 
able. Very few expeditions in those days carried 
food enough; and we may suppose that they simply 
had not room, as there was certainly ample expe- 
rience and shipmasters were not fools. Four of 
the seventeen ships carried supplies almost solely; 
but the grain ran out within a fortnight, other 
food was scant, and the survivors of the hundred 
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and eighty servants brought over in the two years 
were released from indentures to shift for them- 
selves. Scurvy and ship-sickness were endemic; 
of these and of hunger and hardships more than a 
hundred of the first year’s lot had died, and many 
more were enfeebled. Before winter set in, two 
hundred of the new emigrants, nearly a quarter, 
had died: among them Rev. Mr. Higginson; Lady 
Arbella Johnson, poor brave flower of titled lux- 
ury, come ''into a wilderness of wants’’; and her 
husband, “a holy man and wise," who survived 
her but à few weeks, his siekness reinforced by 
his grief. 

But the work of the strong could not stop. 
As soon as the main body had arrived, the most 
urgent business was taken up,—that of an ecclesi- 
astieal constitution; the civil order was already 
provided. On Friday, July 30, after prayer and 
fasting, Rev. John Wilson formed a church cove- 
nant with Winthrop, Dudley, and Johnson, like 
that at Salem; the following Sunday three more 
Assistants and two others were admitted; still 
others shortly after: and the new church on August 
27 chose Wilson teacher at Mishawum (now named 
Charlestown), with a ruling elder and two deacons 
for helpers. 

They shrunk from seeming to repudiate the 
old forms utterly, and unanimously agreed that 
the laying on of hands should only be considered 
“a sion of election and confirmation.” But these 
were only feeble qualms over the inevitable. To 
emigrate from repugnance to given Church forms 
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and then refuse to institute forms of their own 
would proclaim themselves weaklings. In short, 
for people who separated in fact, the only logical 
resource was separation in form; and congrega- 
tionalism was the one legitimate outcome, since 
no set of independent worshipers could compel the 
consciences of other independent worshipers. This, 
if we may trust a contemporary witness, had been 
the swift development even of Rev. Mr. White’s 
perceptions. The chief southwestern contingent of 
this year’s emigration,—from Devon, Dorset, and 
Somerset,—before sailing from Plymouth, had 
chosen two ministers, Warham and Maverick, by 
a day’s service of fasting, preaching, and prayer, 
in which White took part. 

Explorations meanwhile were busily going on, 
and settlements being planted. Winthrop had 
gone up the Mystic a few days after arrival. 
Others ascended the Charles, where the Indians 
had fish-weirs, and are said to have held up a bass 
in token of good-will; to which the whites replied 
by holding up a biscuit. In an incredibly short 
time six more town nuclei were formed besides 
Charlestown,— Trimountain * (Boston), Roxbury, 
Mattapan (Dorchester), Watertown, Mystic (Med- 
ford), and Saugus (Lynn); the territory had also 
the previous ones of Winnisimmet (Chelsea), 
Nantasket (Hull), Thompson’s Island, and Aga- 
wam (Ipswich), besides Salem; of these, judging 


1Not, as often stated, named from the three main elevations, 
Beacon Hill, Fort Hill, and Copp’s Hili, but from three smaller hills 
on the great ridge of Beacon Hill, one of them long since cut away. 
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by the assessments of 1630, Boston and Water- 
town were much the largest, Charlestown and 
Dorchester coming next. In 1633, however, Dor- 
chester pays nearly double the tax of Boston; and 
probably for a while there was much fluctuation. 

Doston sprung from Charlestown, which was 
scant of good water, and credited (no doubt with 
iruth) the violence of an epidemie there to the 
lack, which in New England there was no exeuse 
for enduring. William Blackstone or Blaxton, 
the “clerk”” who lived on the Shawmut peninsula, 
devoted to orchards,—had done so probably ever 
since the disruption of Wessaguset No. 2 in 1624, — 
had an exeellent spring of sweet water on the 
slope of Beacon Hill (perhaps near the present 
Louisburg Square), told them of it, and invited 
them aeross;' and the majority of the inhabit- 
ants removed thither, probably in September. 
Early in the next century a lady of eighty-nine, 
Anne Pollard, related that the passage was made 
a sort of picnic, and that she, then a girl of four- 
teen, claimed the right of first landing and sprang 
ashore at the foot of Copp's Hill; but it may be 


1 Blackstone got along as ill with the new government as his 
fellow-squatters Walford and Maverick, though each took a char- 
acteristically different course. Walford reviled it and was ban- 
ished; Maverick remained and held aloof as much as possible; 
Blackstone became disgusted and left. As a Churchman, he would 
not conform; he said that he had left England from dislike of the 
Lords Bishops, and would not now submit to the Lords Brethren. 
They gave him fifty acres next his house, in fee; but he sold it to 
them for £30, and in 1634 removed southwest near the picturesque 
stream which bears his name, to have “fewer comforts and more 
ease.” He was the first white settler in Rhode Island, though always 
retaining allegiance to Massachusetts. 
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doubted if the souls of the Puritans were quite 
so prophetie, or if they took themselves so senti- 
mentally. Boston was important enough in 1705 
for aged reminiscents to weave romances over. 

Its supremacy was by no means obvious at the 
start. It is true, Winthrop and a few chief men 
by December had put up rough dwellings; it was 
for the moment designed as the capital, and the 
Neck was to be fortified. But this plan was soon 
given up for that of fortifying up the Charles 
above Watertown; where the governor and nearly 
all the Assistants agreed to build houses the next 
- year. There was still fear of an Indian assault, 
and the fort would be the necessary colonial centre. 
The plan was partially carried out. * Newtown" 
(Old Cambridge) was laid out, the fort lines 
traced, Dudley built a house and Winthrop framed 
one; but as the Indians were peaceful and Boston 
obviously a better place for trade, the Assistants 
remained and induced Winthrop to remain—to 
the wrath of Dudley, who was ‘out’ with Win- 
throp for a long time on that account. 

Civil government had been instituted August 
23 at Charlestown,—the first new settlement, and 
the central one,—by convening the Court of As- 
sistants, seven being present. Five of these courts 
were held there during the year. Their business 
is interesting, but we can only give certain signifi- 
eant points. 

The very first was to provide homes and salaries 
for the ministers; then an engineer, a beadle, and 
justices of the peace were appointed; wages of 
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artisans and laborers were fixed; and Morton “of 
Mount Woolison”” was “sent for by process." He 
had returned (see under Plymouth), and for a 
while seems to have behaved himself, attending 
Endicott’s courts at Salem; but had now resumed 
his old life. A fortnight later, the next court or- 
dered him “set in the bilboes" (iron foot-stocks), 
and then shipped to England; his goods confiscated 
for that expense, his debts, and payment to Indians 
for his theft of a eanoe; and his house burnt in 
their sight to satisfy them for his wrongs to them. 
Sympathy for this selfish, lawless, and reckless 
freebooter is worse than wasted. At this court 
Boston, Dorchester, and Watertown received their 
present names. Settlements within the patent 
were forbidden except by permission of the gov- 
ernor and Assistants; and the settlers at Agawam 
were ordered ‘‘forthwith to come away." 

In the others, we may note quarters, rations, 
stipends, and allowanees for the military com- 
manders, Patriek and Underhill (we shall refer 
shortly to the Indian fear), and a general levy of 
£50 for their maintenance; £60 for the maintenance 
of the ministers Wilson and Phillips; enactments 
eoncerning indentured servants, showing that they 
still existed; against selling away corn, eloquent 
of the famine then upon them; confiscation of 
liquors sold too recklessly; bounties for killing 
wolves; fixing ferry-toll; whippings for theft, for 
hunting on Sunday, for unspecified felony; whip- 
ping or fine, at the victim's choice, for breach of 
contract. 
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That there was no favoritism to the great is 
shown by repeated fines on the Assistants this year 
and the next for absence; on Saltonstall also for 
whipping eriminals without another Assistant 
being present, and for indemnity to Indians for 
his careless servants’ burning their wigwams; on 
Endicott for striking a man “daring of me with 
his arms on kembow, &c.”  Endicott's regret ex- 
cites our sympathy: ‘if it were lawful to try it at 
blows, and he a fit man to deal with, you should 
not hear me complain; but I hope the Lord hath 
brought me off from that course.” 

On October 19 the first quarterly General Court 
of the Company provided by the charter was held 
at Boston, the central settlement. Apparently 
there were no members of the Company in the 
colony entitled to vote except the governor, deputy- 
governor, and the eight Assistants still living and 
not gone back, with perhaps one or two more; but 
applieations for admission as freemen were made 
by 118 men, some old planters. This prospect of 
swamping and of a larger uncertain element 
alarmed the magistrates, who promptly restricted 
the franchise: the freemen might elect the Assist- 
ants when there were vacancies, but these should 
elect the governor and deputy-governor from their 
own body, and with them have sole power of leg- 
islation and appointment of magistrates. 

This was too serious a measure for so few men, 
by their own voices, to pass at risk of public dis- 
content; and they submitted it to “the general 
vote of the people," who approved it by a show 
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of hands. After all it was but “indirect elec- 
tion," still often used and favored, and just then 
there was no legislation on their minds. But 
at the first clash of interests the overriden side 
was sure to protest; and within a year and a half 
the new system was abolished. Democracy in such 
communities sprung from no reasoned theories, 
but from the necessary evolution of society; as 
indeed did some checks upon it. 

Court work came to a standstill through most 
of a rather squalid winter, wherein many died of 
scurvy, aggravated by homesickness and insuffi- 
cient shelter and food. There was no meat but 
clams and mussels and an occasional fish, few had 
any flour or meal and those but little; some corn 
was bought from the Indians, and a little flour 
from England at 14s. (dollars) a bushel, but mast 
from the woods largely took their place. The 
children kept fat and rosy on this diet, but it was 
hard on the sick and pining. A fast-day was ap- 
pointed to ask for divine succor; but a supply ship 
arrived from England the day before, and it was 
turned into one of thanksgiving—the future birth- 
day of Washington! 

Some points of the next two or three years' 
legislation—the mixture of the broadest constitu- 
tion-making and the pettiest police work inevitable 
in a new community—may be cited. 'The charter 
required seven Assistants with the governor and 
deputy-governor for legal action; but there being 
seantly that number, ‘and some of them going 
to England," a majority was made a quorum. 
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Assistants were empowered to grant warrants, ete. 
All islands were to be held in trust by the magis- 
trates, for a publie revenue. A ferry was started 
between Winnisimmet and Charlestown, and 
Charles River was deepened at Newtown. Corn 
was made legal tender at market price, in absence 
of special eontract; and a standard system of 
weights and measures was provided. No person 
might leave the jurisdiction, carry money or bea- 
ver to England with him, kill wild swine, or buy 
provisions from a vessel, without a permit. The 
hiring of servants, the time of burning over for 
corn, the price of boards, were regulated ; but the 
wages law was rescinded. Adultery was punished 
with death. Cards,' dice, and “tables?” were or- 
dered ‘‘made away with"; over-drinking and reck- 
less selling of drink were alike fined ; and a quack 
was fined and made liable to civil damages for sell- 
ing a worthless nostrum (let us take off our hats 
to our ancestors). Whippings were given for 
eontempt of court, for striking an overseer, for 
theft, for malicious defamation of the government 
to England, for tempting an Indian woman's chas- 
tity: it was the punishment of all work then. 
Defense against Indians, with the possibility 
of eomplieations either from wrongs to them or 
from having to punish their misbehavior, was a 
constant preoccupation. Patrols were set at Dor- 
chester and Watertown, weekly drill of train- 
bands ordered, towns must see that all males but 
magistrates and ministers were provided with 


1 The first Quaker laws prohibited these likewise. 
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arms, and so on; travelers to Plymouth were for- 
bidden to go single or unarmed; Indians might 
not ke employed in families without license; and 
miscegenation was sternly put down, as leading to 
all sorts of Mortonian perils from a lawless rabble 
of white debauchees. The most anxious justice 
was done them: one man was whipped, branded 
in the hand, and banished, for theft from them; 
another fined, forced to make twofold restitution, 
and the “Mr.” stricken from his name; Salton- 
stall, as said, obliged to make good their wigwams. 
On the other hand, Chickatawbut was fined a 
beaver-skin for shooting one of Saltonstall’s swine. 

The nérvous dread of the Indians, in a country 
so well cleared of them by nature, seems irrational; 
but it was not so. A grand combination such as 
nearly a half-century later cost three years’ hor- 
rors, a thousand civilized lives, and the destrue- 
tion of over an eighth of the towns in the two 
Massachusetts colonies, was just as possible at the 
outset, and might have exterminated both; it was 
in fact rumored, threatened, probably discussed 
and nct impossibly planned, by the Indians again 
and again; a chance outrage on either side might 
overset the tieklish equilibrium, and a defenseless 
condition would tempt an assault. 

- On August 3, 1631, the Narragansett Mian- 
tonomo,—nephew, associate sachem, and in 1636 
suecessor of Canonieus, who sent the challenge to 
the Pilgrims in their second winter,--came to 
Boston with his wife and retinue, and was hospita- 
bly entertained by Winthrop. But the actions of 
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his attendants were not peaceful, and he was loth 
to restrain them; the surrounding natives began 
soon to pick quarrels and stop visiting the English; 
and the Narragansetts themselves held meetings 
to prepare an expedition—they said against the 
Nipmucks, but Indian friends sent word to the 
whites it was against them. An epidemic of small- 
pox among the Indians broke out just then, and 
may have stopped it. But the Massachusetts peo- 
ple looked on Miantonomo as a catamount only 
restrained by prudence from making his spring; 
which helps to explain their eonstruing the laws of 
war against him a dozen years later. 

The feuds between the natives themselves were 
as dangerous. In August 1631 the Tarratines, an 
Abenaki tribe of Maine at enmity with the more 
southern tribes, raided those on the Merrimae, 
and came as far as Saugus on a foray against the 
Massachusetts before being frightened off by the 
English. The little Massachusetts tribe, with some 
fifty or sixty warriors, were in a terror of them 
which overcame their anger at former English 
kidnappings; and their sachem Chickatawbut, liv- 
ing on the Neponset, had visited Winthrop in April 
with his wife and retinue and a present of corn, 
to establish an alliance. The same month an envoy 
came from the Connecticut River Indians with 
seductive offers to induce some of the whites to 
settle there, evidently to gain their alliance against 
the Pequots; but without success. 

Banishment was frequent, of those who from 
actions, character, or opinions seemed not likely 
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to make reliable eitizens: of course it made just 
so many reliable enemies abroad, but that risk had 
to be taken. Sometimes it was for disorderly life 
or noxious felony; sometimes defiant abuse of the 
government, as in 1631 of Walford the original 
Charlestown squatter, of Henry Lyon who was also 
whipped, and of Philip Rateliffe (one of Cradock’s 
men), who besides was fined £2, whipped, and had 
his ears eut off; sometimes misconduct and sus- 
pieion together. 

The latter is illustrated by Sir Christopher 
Gardiner, a wandering roué and adventurer who 
perhaps loved roaming in strange countries from 
euriosity and for its lawless liberty. He had a 
female ‘‘cousin’’ with him, who knew too little 
about him for a long-time relative; no one could 
find out just what he was after; he professed to be 
a kinsman of old Stephen Gardiner (the perse- 
euting Bishop of Winchester in Queen Mary's 
time), and a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
papers he dropped showed that he was a Catholic; 
and he was thought to be a spy, from his writing 
to Gorges. Quite probably Gorges had asked him 
to report conditions. Finally one of two wives 
he had left in England complained of him to Win- 
throp, who issued a process against him, and the 
court sentenced him to be shipped home. He fled 
to the Indians, but they shortly gave him up, and 
a few months later he was deported. 

These colonial scalawags seem always to have 
met the kindliest reception in England—they car- 
ried exactly the wares that were coveted in high 
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places; and with those voluntarily returned out of 
discontent, or sent back for political or religious 
inharmony, fanned the flame of hostility to colonial 
liberties. 

Meantime the General Court, after thinking 
over the matter for seven months, had resolved 
on a means of securing themselves from such plots 
as Lyford and Oldham's at Plymouth, by restrict- 
ing the franchise to sympathizers with the Puritan 
plan. At the session of May 18, 1631, ‘to the 
end the body of the commons may be preserved of 
honest and good men," it was ordered that “the 
freedom of the body politic” after that election 
should be confined to members of some church 
within it. 

The poorness of such a test of citizenship, and 
the weakness of a state so formed, where dissent 
is disfranchised as treason, are the commonplaces 
of generations, and as needless to repeat as the 
objections to the Inquisition. Nor need we add 
to the century-long chorus of contempt lavished 
on the framers. It is more useful to note a reason 
which probably weighed more with them at the 
time than the abstract wish to make virtue the 
basis of rule (no unworthy motive even so, and its 
impossibility more to be regretted than re- 
proached), but which from the nature of the case 
they could not avow, then or later. 

Many hundreds of voters before long were to 
be given the deciding voice what the polity of 
Massachusetts was to be; and if they were let in 
at random, no one could tell what it would be, 
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or at least what a powerful minority might eall in 
the High Commission Court to help make it. 
They would certainly. invoke such help, with the 
government at its back; and that would mean the 
reimposition of Anglicanism, of whatever stripe 
gained control of the Church—a stripe growing 
yearly more Romanized. It was not even certain 
that it would be Protestant at all. Charles had 
an openly Catholic wife, his children were secretly 
reared as Catholies, the Pope was later besought 
for money to help him in the Civil War: the fear 
of a Catholic reascendency was entirely rational. 

Now, even among those asking admission, a 
quarter at least were non-Puritans, and some less 
than friendly to this particular colony. The “old 
planters’’ in general were disaffected. Oldham 
had been contesting its title to the heart of its 
lands; Blackstone was a squatter partially dis- 
possessed, Maverick one liable to be so (though 
he was not); one of Morton’s late crew asked to 
become a citizen; others on various grounds were 
doubtful, and events justified the doubt. These 
it was not proposed to bar out, and the entire 118 
were in fact admitted; but to keep down that ele- 
ment for the future, a Puritan-church franchise 
was a very rational sieve: too few Lyfords would 
come in to do any mischief. Once done, it is true, 
monopoly and bigotry prolonged the exclusion 
far beyond any decent excuse. 

Winthrop and Dudley were re-elected; prob- 
ably by the Assistants, as voted. A much longer 
step toward tying the freemen’s hands was now 
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taken than in October: it was sought to make the 
Assistants practically a life body. In place of 
electing the whole mass each year, the freemen at 
a yearly General Court could propound any new 
names they liked or remove any old one; that is, 
an Assistant once elected could only be dropped 
by a personal snub. None in fact were elected 
this year, and all were re-elected the next. 

But this turning of the government into a close 
oligarchy was summarily checked by a revolt over 
taxes; headed by men sore on other grounds, but 
putting their ill-feeling to a useful purpose. Be- 
tween the troubles at Watertown in 1631 and 1632, 
apparently far as the poles asunder in origin, one 
yet suspects a link; namely, a contumacious band 
bristling for à quarrel. Its leaders were Oldham, 
a hot-head by nature, ex-rebel at Plymouth, con- 
testing patentee here, and lastly a Churchman; 
and one Masters, evidently a Churchman at least. 

The pastor and elder of Watertown in 1631 
were brought to book for asserting that “the 
churches of Rome are true churches"; which to 
the nervous Puritans was like seeing a lamp lighted 
near a powder-house. Such opinions might bring 
another Smithfield or dispersion on the colony in 
event of Catholie vietory—and Gustavus had not 
yet won Breitenfeld. The religious gentlemen 
were voted in error and made their peace; but 
three voices upheld them, one that of Masters. 
The next year a tax of £60 was levied on the settle- 
ments to build the fortifieations at Newtown (de- 
spite its not being the capital): the pastor and 
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elder officially headed a meeting of the freemen 
to protest against being taxed by mere vote of the 
magistrates, ‘‘for fear of bringing themselves and 
posterity into bondage." As they had paid two 
such levies, the ground of course was the change 
in tenure of Assistants. Winthrop called them to 
Boston, and argued with them that as the free- 
men elected and could displace the Assistants, it 
was the same as a parliament; and they ‘‘made a 
recantation and submission." 

But such a fracas over every general tax could 
not be risked; and two deputies from each of the 
eight towns were summoned ‘to advise about the 
raising of a common stock," a body which ulti- 
mately developed into the lower house of a legis- 
lature. Taxation created representation, as else- 
where in history. It is very notable that six of 
the sixteen deputies chosen belonged to the class 
whom the magistrates had in mind in restricting 
the suffrage; and being chosen by a majority in 
their towns, may be assumed to indicate at least 
a large section of the same sort. Conant and Pal- 
frey from Salem were ““old planters”; Watertown 
sent Oldham and Masters; Gibbons of Charles- 
town was a Merry-Mounter ; and Coles of Roxbury 
was unpleasantly often before the court. 

Winthrop and Dudley were again elected, and 
in 1633. The emigration was very small in 1631, 
only about 90; in 1632, 250. The most notable ad- 
dition was John Eliot, then twenty-eight, formerly 
assistant to Thomas Hooker, later the Apostle to 
the Indians. He came over in the fall of 1631, 
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and supplied the pulpit of Wilson during his 
absence to bring his family from England; on 
Wilson's return a church was built for Eliot in 
Roxbury. A company began a settlement at Mount 
Wollaston, but the magistrates ordered them to 
Newtown instead. Boston was recognized as the 
capital, a weekly market opened, and a house of 
correction and beadle’s house built. News of a 
French force at Port Royal, with ‘‘divers priests 
and Jesuits,’’ led to ordering a fort built at Nan- 
tasket and the re-settling of Ipswich, as “the best 
plaee in the land for tillage and cattle," in fear 
lest the enemy might seize it. 

The year 1633 is full of events immediately or 
ultimately important in Massachusetts history. 
The emigration rose again to a heavy figure, some 
seven hundred; but the quality was far more re- 
markable. 

Four of the number, who came on one vessel, 
are of imperishable memory: three of them found- 
ers of Connecticut, and one an epoch-maker. John 
Haynes was a rich landholder of Essex. Of the 
three great clergymen who came with him, all 
represented Emanuel College, Cambridge. Thomas 
Hooker and John Cotton were ex-rectors, among 
the most distinguished and influential in England, 
deprived and hunted by the church authorities. 
Hooker had long before fled to Holland. Cot- 
ton, for twenty years rector of the splendid St. 
Botolph's Chureh in the old Boston, one of the 
largest and richest of English churches, had lately 
been forced out, and compelled to hide from the 
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vengeance of the High Commission Court; it was 
with difficulty be and Hooker escaped on board 
the vessel. Samuel Stone was the fourth. Hook- 
er's impress lies deepest on Connecticut’s unique 
historie spirit and system; he and Stone were 
ministers of its first church, Haynes was its first 
governor. 

The Indian embassy from the Connecticut 
probably bore fruit now also. Oldham and three 
companions made their way thither by land (160 
miles, they said, which was about one-half too large 
if it was at Hartford), and brought back beaver, 
hemp, and “black lead.” A vessel built at Mystic 
visited New Netherland and warned the Dutch 
against any attempt on the Connecticut; the Dutch 
asked only that the question be referred to the 


. home governments. 


In this year occurred the first of the assaults 
on the Massachusetts charter, inspired by the 
desire of Gorges and Mason to repossess the ter- 
ritory (see previous chapter), and aided by the 
malcontents gone or sent back to England. The 
Brownes, Morton, Gardiner, Ratcliffe, ete., com- 
plained to the Privy Council that the colony had 
east off all allegiance to the English Church and 
laws, which ministers and people perpetually de- 
nounced. Saltonstall, Humphrey, and Cradock 
successfully countered against the charges; but 
probably much stronger than their arguments was 
the fact that at this time the government’s feeling | 
was still one of thankfulness to be rid of the Puri- 
tans (though distinguished individuals might be 
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hunted down for punishment in terrorem), plus 
anxiety to secure naval stores. The Thirty Years’ 
War was just half over, Gustavus just dead, and 
the Baltic liable at any time to be closed to English 
navigation, eutting off the chief supply of masts 
and cordage, which it was hoped New England 
would make good. 

The Council dismissed the complaints; but the 
accession of Laud as Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the same year more than compensated the gain. 
That unpractical theorist— whose opinion was that 
there could be no state unity without church unity, 
and no church unity “if conformity stopped at 
the church door’’—set about extending the whole 
power of the state minutely over all its subjects, 
and forcing strict conformity under ever-sharpen- 
ing penalties; and shortly Massachusetts had the 
axe at its neck. By what marvelous fortune it 
was averted will be shortly seen. The first act 
was an order in Council to detain the emigrant 
ships ready to sail for New England, summon the 
masters to bring a list of passengers and supplies, 
and for Cradock to produce the charter. To its 
great disgust, the government learned that the 
charter had been taken to America; and for a 
moment proceedings halted. 

What finally befell: how the charter, called for 
but never sent by Massachusetts, was vacated by 
a writ of quo warranto; the preparations by Laud 
and his commission to reduce the churches to con- 
formity, by Sir Ferdinando Gorges to take the 
eolonies into his scheme of a grand New England 
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governor-generalship ; the assignment of the lands 
of the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonies 
to Lord Gorges in fee; the preparations of Massa- 
chusetts for resistance; and the strange fortune 
by which their ruin was averted—all have been 
told in the previous chapter. In brief, the liberties 
of England were menaced by the same tyranny 
as the liberties of Massachusetts, and the English- 
men who did not leave England saved the rights of 
those who did. 

Yet one is simultaneously amused and im- 
pressed even now, to read how this tiny game-cock 
of Massachusetts Bay prepared to fight the whole 
power of England. Castle Island in Boston harbor 
was to be fortified; so were Charlestown and Dor- 
chester; the captains were to drill new volunteers 
not exceeding three days in a week; while the chief 


magistrates were authorized to manage ‘‘any war 


that might befall for the space of a year next en- 
suing, and till further order should be taken 
therein." The ministers were invited to a con- 
sultation with the governor and Assistants; and 
unanimously voted that ‘‘If a General Governor 
were sent, we ought not to accept him, but defend 
our lawful possessions, if we are able; otherwise 
to avoid or protract.” 

Meantime a constitutional reform of the first 
order in the local government had been carried 
out: the turning of an oligarchic magistracy into 
a representative democracy. The first check ad- 
ministered to the growing tendency toward the 
former had been the Watertown protest, and the 
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consequent election of town deputies to assess 
taxes; this was now broadened into a general sys- 
tem of representation, though for some reason only 
eight of the sixteen towns now included in the 
colony took part in it at first.” These sent to the 
General Court of May 1634 three delegates each, 
to consider about publie business. They called for 
the charter;? satisfied themselves that their laws 
should be made at a General Court of freemen; 
and after advice from Winthrop which they did 
not accept, took their places in the Court. 

Their first step was to elect Dudley governor 
in place of Winthrop, who was temporarily suf- 
fering the usual loss of popularity from having 
to act in difficult times among clashing interests; 
not helped by Cotton’s having the bad judgment 
to preach an election sermon, new-comer as he 
was, on the theme that the people had no more 
right to turn a magistrate out of his office **with- 
out just cause” than to “turn a private man out 
of his freehold’’ without trial. But this of course 
only proves that Winthrop was virtually beaten 
before the election, and Cotton was ineptly try- 
ing to aid him. It being awkward to vote him 
down publicly by show of hands, they introduced 
the written ballot for the occasion. 

Roger Ludlow was chosen deputy-governor, 
and Winthrop an Assistant. A committee was 


11t had now about 4000 inhabitants, and 350 freemen of the 
Company. 

2 Occasions like this were part of the reason for bringing the 
charter to America. Copies were always dubious. 
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appointed to audit Winthrop’s accounts: he had 
the proud satisfaction of showing that he had spent 
£1000 more than he had received. The power of 
making laws, admitting freemen, appointing and 
removing civil or military officers, raising money 
by taxation, or disposing of lands, was taken from 
the Assistants and lodged solely in the General 
Court. For fear the Assistants might grow sulky, 
and resign or neglect business, fines were imposed 
on all publie officers absenting themselves from 
duty without leave. Town autonomy was begun 
rather amusingly, by repealing an order of the 
Assistants about swine, and enacting that each 
town should pass its own swine ordinances. The 
annual Court of Elections was replaced by four 
yearly Courts, as provided by the charter. Finally, 
the representatives of the towns were to have all 
the powers of individual freemen for the future, 
except in elections, where each must vote singly. 

In the matter of defending their liberties 
against the proposed English cancellation of them, 
freemen and Assistants were at one. The Assist- 
ants had just before prescribed an oath of alle- 
giance to the colony, with no mention of the King; 
to be taken, under penalty of banishment, by every 
male of twenty or over who had resided there six 
months. The General Court now revoked this, but 
substituted another quite as stiff, and signifieantly 
worded to bind all to work, pay, fight, or spy for 
the privileges of the colony. 

In this year 1634 began the movement toward 
secession which shortly ended in the founding of 
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Connecticut by some of the ablest of the Puritan 
leaders; but that story will be given in the suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

Henceforward the vast brimming history of the 
Bay Colony can be given only in broad episodes, 
selecting the most typical or important; and these 
are mostly grouped around a few remarkable per- 
sonalities. Among such personal agencies which 
influenced the course of events, Roger Williams 
and Anne Hutchinson were by far the greatest up 
to the arrival of the Quakers. 

Williams had been an Oxford student, and 
taken orders, but became a Separatist. His nature 
was to push all doctrines to extremes; and he 
speedily came to hold not merely that separation 
was expedient for the good of churches and mem- 
bers, not even that it was a moral duty, but that 
the having ever been unseparated was an offense 
requiring publie expiation. He arrived in Boston 
February 5, 1631, being then about twenty-five; 
his reputation for ability and religious zeal had 
gone before him, and he was cordially received by 
‘Winthrop, and invited to join the Boston church. 
It is possible but not certain that he may have been 
chosen teacher in it. In two months it was regard- 
ing him as a firebrand of the worst sort. 

First, he had refused to join because it would 
not do penance for its former communion. His 
own version is that he found them “still unsepa- 
rated’’: it comes to the same thing. This was not 
merely felt as a slap in the face to his new friends: 
in the midst of their fight for the charter, it was 
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reinforeing the enemy. They needed all the help 
they could gain from sympathizers in England; 
but such an insult, if published, would alienate 
them and put a new weapon into the Churchmen’s 
hands. Further, he had denied that magistrates 
might punish any offense in the “First Table’’ of 
the Decalogue, as they were matters of the indi- 
vidual conscience. That would mean—no right 
to punish idolatry, therefore not to keep out 
popery; nor perjury, which broke the back of the 
courts (and would yet); nor blasphemy, then a 
capital crime on every statute-book; nor Sabbath- 
breaking, thus taking away the corner-stone of 
‘Puritan society. Such opinions are harmless now: 
to think they were so then and there is to be 
ignorant of all the conditions. 

Whether these things were known at Salem is 
uncertain. It is strange if they were not, yet the 
second portion could not be agreeable to Endicott, 
of all men; though the first might just please his 
intractable and uncompromising nature. At all 
events, the Salem church sent an invitation to Will- 
iams to come there and take the place of the de- 
ceased Higginson as their teacher. The General 
Court wrote to them in remonstrance, eiting Will- 
jams’ opinions; but he had already been chosen, 
and perhaps Endicott was not sorry to show his 
independenee of Winthrop. The reproaches and 
ill-will of Boston, however, may have helped in 
making Salem uncomfortable for Williams. At 
all events, four months afterward he removed to 
Plymouth as assistant to Rev. Ralph Smith. After 
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a couple of years there, the magistracy of Plym- 
outh were relieved to hear that he was going back 
to Salem, in disappointment at not making more 
converts by ‘‘venting of divers of his own singular 
opinions, and seeking to impose them upon others. 
They feared, which afterwards came to pass, that 
he would run’’ a “course of rigid separation and 
anabaptistry."' 

One of the singular opinions he had vented, in 
a treatise submitted to the magistrates, was that 
the charter of the colony was valueless, because 
the King had no claim to the territory: the only 
valid title was by purchase and cession from the 
Indian owners. Even at this day the raising of 
the question may seem rather wanton, for all such 
titles had been bought up whenever asserted, and 
the charter was extra—or the Indian titles were 
extra, according as one viewed it. There had been 
neither claim nor practice of right by force. But 
at this time such an utterance, as a Massachusetts 
opinion, aside from its unsettling of land titles, 
would be a reckless imprudence and danger of the 
first water—confirming the constant charge of its 
enemies that the Separatists there, having thrown 
off their allegiance to the Church, were now pre- 
paring to throw off their allegiance to the King. 
It is said, too, that the language of the treatise was 
offensive toward both James and Charles. The 
Massachusetts magistrates were informed of it and 
asked to see it. Williams was summoned before 
the General Court for censure, and for the first 
and last time submitted his judgment to theirs and 
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let the manuscript be burned. Unfortunately he 
1638-4 soon repented of his compliance. 

Returning to Salem in 1633, he “prophesied”” 
—talked and leetured without ordination—for a 
year or so, denouneing various things small and 
large as wont. Among other things, he objected 

Roger tOo clergymen’s meetings as likely to grow into a 
a presbytery; and against women’s appearing at 
anti. publie assemblies unveiled, which the ladies an- 
pathies swered by doing so, backed by Cotton’s opinion. 
A far more serious matter was his agency with 
Endieott in mutilating the English flag. This 

bore the red eross of St. George, which Endicott 

cut out as à popish emblem from the flag of his 
train-bands This was a much more flat-footed 

act of rebellion than any of Williams' abstract 
deliveranees, and at another period might well 

have brought destruction on the colony's freedom. 

Those who could perpetrate this practical reckless- 

ness had little right to blame any theoretical fanati- 

a cism, and it would seem that Endicott could throw 
cote; no stones at Williams. Endicott in fact was 
dao sharply censured by the magistrates, and debarred 

Y from holding office for a year. 

In 1634 Mr. Skelton died, and Williams was 
chosen pastor, against the renewed protest of the 
Boston church: Endicott probably liked a man who 

Williams would kick against the sharpest goads. But he 
ER speedily convinced the Bay government that there 
was not room for both in the same colony. Indeed, 
a more startling collection of explosives, striking 
at every basis of its civil and religious order, has 
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never been comprised in the spiritual baggage of 
an able, eloquent, and high-minded teacher in any 
community. Removing four of the Ten Command- 
ments from the purview of the civil law, and declar- 
ing all charters under a right of discovery and oc- 
cupation invalid, were no bad beginnings; and he 
broke his promise of keeping quiet on the latter 
and publicly preached against them. He called the 
churches of England anti-Christian. He denied 
the right to exact payment for support of churches. 
Then he denied the right to administer an oath to 
an unregenerate person, as having communion with 
the wicked and making them take the name of God 
in vain; which would make it impossible to exact 
the oath of allegiance to the colony, just then need- 
ful in case of having to resist the abrogation of the 
charter. 

Williams was examined by a committee of 
ministers; then the matter was taken up by the 
General Court, and he and the church warned to 
“give satisfaction"! before the next session; mean- 
time Salem was refused a land grant for taking 
Williams while under charge of contempt,—a 
eurious instance how absolutely a church and a 
town were identified. Williams retaliated by hav- 
ing his church write to other churches to **admon- 
ish the magistrates of this as a heinous sin, and 
likewise the deputies. This proving abortive, he 
wrote to his own church to refuse communication 
with the others; they declining to do this, he re- 
fused eommunion with them, and is said to have 
refused to say grace or have family prayers with 
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his wife for partaking of the communion! at 
that church. 

The General Court then unseated the Salem 
deputies till their constituents apologized for hav- 
ing ‘‘exceedingly reproached and vilified the mag- 
istrates and churches.’’ But it had become intol- 
erable that one man, with too much influence to 
disregard, should constantly embroil and endanger 
the whole body politic; and the Court ordered 
him to quit the jurisdiction within six weeks or be 
thrust out. This leeway was extended to the next 
spring; but it was shortly rumored that he and 
some like-minded Salemites intended to form a 
settlement at Narragansett Bay. This was too 
near for comfort, and they resolved to send him 
back to England. They summoned him before 
them, but he refused to come; then they sent Un- 
derhill to take him and put him on board a vessel 
about to sail. Notified of this, he fled to the woods 
three days before, and ultimately reached Pok- 
anoket. His later career belongs to the chapter 
on Rhede Island. 

The year 1635 was one of the great years of 
immigration. About three thousand new colonists, 
including eleven ministers, were added to the settle- 
ments around Massachusetts Bay. The leaders 
were Hugh Peter and Sir Henry (commonly called 
Sir Harry) Vane. both notable on both sides of 


Mrs. Deland's ‘ John Ward, Preacher,” is not at all exaggerated; 
but it may teach us a just allowance for a devout man’s feeling of logi- 
cal necessity, when we find the later apostle of universal tolerance 
thus intolerant in his earlier career. 
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the water. Peter was a Cambridge graduate, now 
thirty-seven. "Though an Englishman, he had been 
the pastor of a Puritan church at Rotterdam in 
Holland. Soon after his arrival he became min- 
ister of the First Church of Salem. He rose to 
‘influence in colonial affairs, and after six years 
was made the agent of Massachusetts in England. 
Sir Henry Vane, an Oxford graduate and a trav- 
eler, was but twenty-three. His father had been 
comptroller of the household of Charles I. ; himself 
Assistant to the English ambassador at Vienna. 
Turning from his social class, he east in his lot 
with the Puritans. The year after his arrival he 
was elected governor of Massachusetts; he served 
one year, and would have been re-elected but for 
defending Anne Hutchinson in her controversy 
with the General Court, and going down with her 
party. 

This woman was without doubt one of the most 
remarkable personages of an age fertile at once 
in eecentricity and genuine power. She was born 
in Lineolnshire, and was now forty-five. Becom- 
ing interested in the Puritan doctrines, she had 
been taught by John Cotton and by her brother- 
in-law John Wheelwright; the latter she followed 
to New England, reaching Boston September 18, 
1634. She joined John Wilson's church, and soon 
assumed a kind of leadership there. She gathered 
the women into week-day meetings and lectured 
to them. She had a quick mind and tongue; it 
was her method to discuss the last Sunday's ser- 
mons with unsparing criticism, eommending or 
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censuring according to her light. Her doctrine 
was that the inward revelations of the Spirit were 
the true source and standard of righteous conduct, 
and that human law could not prevail against the 
law of the Spirit. This was ‘‘antinomianism’’— 
“against the law’’; that is, the moral law, which 
was the ''letter." It held that the law of Christ, 
which was the “spirit” in the heart, was the true 
light which lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world. 

Mrs. Hutchinson had fast hold of a great truth; 
like all enthusiasts, she failed to realize that it 
was only half the truth, but her intense conviction 
and marvelous gift of speech swept almost every- 
thing before her. Her character was unim- 
peached, her eloquence powerful, her information 
on questions of religious philosophy varied and 
extensive, her moral resolution was like adamant. 
In the church at Boston she won over to her side, 
either by private leading or public exhortation, 
all but five of the members. Among her partisans 
were Sir Henry Vane, John Cotton, and her 
brother-in-law John Wheelwright. Wilson, how- 
ever, and ex-Governor Winthrop, she could not 
gain over. Perhaps the inner circle of ecclesi- 
asticism, as well as the civil body, was always 
against her. But her partisans were numerous 
and determined. Her influence began to extend 
to the determination of important public matters. 
She nominated her brother-in-law to be an asso- 
ciate teacher to the pastor, and would have carried 
the day but for the interference of Winthrop and 
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Wilson. This increased the dissension. The 
Hutchinson following was deseribed as being un- 
der the dispensation of Grace, the opposing faction 
was said to be under the dispensation of Works. 
Winthrop thought the phrases nonsense, but they 
struck down to the heart of the community. They 
who held their seats under the dispensation of 
works sat uneasily, for they who were under the 
dispensation of grace pleaded the privileges of a 
higher law to denounce the publie officers and the 
ministers, whom they stigmatized as antichrists. 
The disturbance reached the stage of open sedition. 

In the other settlements, where Anne Hutch- 
inson’s own voice was not heard, she and her par- 
tisans did not receive so much favor. At length 
Wheelwright, on one of the fast-days, preached a 
sermon loudly reproaching them of the eovenant 
of works; he was arrested and brought before the 
General Court, which declared him guilty of sedi- 
tion and contempt. But there was reluctance 
about punishing freedom of Christian exposition. 
Winthrop signed a petition against inflieting the 
penalty, which produced a breach between him 
and the General Court. That body left Boston 
and went to Newtown, where the sittings were 
resumed. 

Thus stood matters in the spring of 1637. In 
Boston the Hutchinsonians had the best of the 
battle, but at Newtown the other party was the 
stronger. 'The time for the annual election ar- 
rived, and the question at issue became political. 
Just at the crisis a petition from the Bostonians 
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was offered to the General Court, but considera- 
1637 tion of it was refused until after the election of 
the magistrates. The petitioners were in the in- 
terest of Sir Henry Vane, who broke with the 
E. court, and with his supporters refused to take part 
Huiehig. in the proceedings. The convocation of electors 
son at Newtown was held in the open air; on which 
gestion occasion John Wilson, the Boston minister, 
politics climbed a tree and delivered a harangue against 
the Hutchinsonians. Winthrop was again elected 
governor; Thomas Dudley was chosen deputy- 
governor, and John Endicott magistrate for life. 
None of the Hutchinsonians were elected to office. 
Nevertheless, when the governor-elect returned 
to the peninsula he was received with disdain by 
the opposing faction, and with a measure of cold- 
ness by all. His popularity was consumed in the 

heat of factional contention. 
In the next place a settlement of the questions 
at issue was undertaken at a joint meeting of the 
Hutchin. Magistrates and ministers, which was held in 
sonans August at Newtown. There the teachings of 
beaten by Hutchinson and Wheelwright were formally con- 
sidered and condemned; but the lightning did not 
strike. Next the settlement of the feud was under- 
taken by the General Court. The principal Hutch- 
insonian offenders were arrested and brought to 
trial. Several of the less prominent antinomian 
agitators were disfranchised. Wheelwright was 
banished from the colony, and accepting the sen- 
tence, sought an asylum on the Piscataqua, and 
became one of the fathers of New. Hampshire. 
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Anne Hutchinson, however, greatly embar- 
rassed the General Court. She was a woman; she 
was persistent, enthusiastie, voluble. She blinked 
at nothing, and would compromise nothing. She 
claimed to be following the monitions of the spirit 
within, put her inspiration squarely against the 
authority of the court, and told the magistrates 
she had been divinely commissioned to come to 
New England. She had had a revelation; had 
foreseen these persecutions, and also the ruin 
which Providence would inflict upon the colony 
for her sake. Her sayings were repeated from 
mouth to mouth, and the agitation spread until 
all the settlements roundabout were aflame. The 
authorities at length summoned Mrs. Hutchinson 
before them and commanded her to desist. In- 
stead of doing so, she denounced her judges as 
antichrists, whereupon a sentence of banishment 
was recorded against her. But she was not to be 
driven forth in winter. Until the following spring 
she might remain at the home of a friend in Rox- 
bury. Then she sought a refuge in the country 
of the Narragansetts, whither Roger Williams had 
preceded her. 

The party, however, was resolved to use the 
last argument, that of battle. It was discovered 
that a quantity of arms and ammunition had been 
taken out of Boston to resist the authorities with 
force. The state proceeded against the principal 
disturbers, who to the number of seventy-six were 
obliged to surrender their arms. With this event 
the crisis broke; and the moderate party, headed 
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by Winthrop and Wilson and backed by the Gen- 
eral Court, was triumphant. 

The general movement of the time sueceeding 
ihe agitation of 1637 was that of the establish- 
ment of local communities aecording to the pecul- 
iarities of religious and philosophical ereeds. The 
more radieal believers drifted out to the frontiers 
and formed small settlements. 

The notion of making the Hebrew law the 
foundation of the state was deeply fixed in the 
minds of the first New-Englanders. The initial 
efforts in legislation were nearly all directed to 
the end of establishing a theocracy, or at least 
some form of government in close analogy to that 
of the Hebrew judgeship. 'The very first code at- 
tempted was drawn up by John Cotton, under 
request of the General Court. Cotton's work was 
taken almost exclusively from the legislative parts 
of the Old Testament; but it was found that this 
scheme could not be applied to the existing con- 
dition of the colony. 

A second attempt at constitution-building was 
made by Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Haverhill, Eng- 
land, who came to Boston in 1634. He considered 
himself an expert in Roman law as well as in the 
statutes of Israel. In his code he made an effort 
to build up a kind of Roman jurisprudence on 
the basis of the Mosaic economy. Always the idea 
was uppermost that not so much the gospel, but 
rather the Hebrew Scriptures, should constitute 
the foundation of the state; but in the present 
instance secular principles were combined with it. 
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Ward’s constitution, dating from 1641, was 
reported to the General Court, and was adopted 
as the fundamental statute of the colony in De- 
cember. The instrument was called the “Body 
of Liberties,” and was regarded for some time 
as the model of statutory wisdom. The admixture 
of the civil law of Rome with the severe moral 
code of the Hebrews doubtless produced a result 
well suited to the character and purposes of the 
New England Puritans. 

As results of the religious schism and social 
feud at Boston, two important facts came quickly 
in the wake. The first was, as we have just seen, 
the colonization of different and distant parts of 
the country. But no sooner had the work of ban- 
ishment been carried out than the Puritans began 
to yearn for the recovery of their lost friends. 
The sincere heart of Winthrop was much troubled 
about these matters. Perhaps in every case he 


corresponded with the exiles, and sought to recover ' 


and retain their friendship. No doubt there was a 
counter solicitude in the hearts of those who were 
driven forth. Just as the first Bostonians yearned 
for old England, so the exiles at Seekonk and 
Providence and Hartford and they on the Pisea- 
taqua longed for the associations which they had 
enjoyed with the people of Shawmut, Roxbury, 
and Newtown. The new home had become the old 
home. Such movements are the diastole and sys- 
tole of human society. New England breathed 
out her folks and then breathed them in again; 
such is the process of national birth. 
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Before the middle of the century the face of 
1635-50 the country around Massachusetts Bay, including 
the Bay of the Narragansetts and the Connecticut 
Valley, was dotted with about fifty towns and vil- 
lages. Nearly a million of dollars had now been 
iav expended in developing these isolated communities 
chusetts and hamlets. Hardly a single element of civil 
and industrial and social life had been neglected. 
Manufactures sprung up. Commerce flourished 
from the beginning. The refining arts began to 
appear. - Questions of social amenity and intel- 
lectual progress were debated in every village and 

even in isolated farm-houses. 

At Newtown, for example, in 1636, the project 
of creating a college was agitated. The measure 
met with popular favor. An act was passed by 
the General Court appropriating £300 to found 
and endow a school of the higher learning. 

Harvard Though Newtown was selected as the site, both 
College Plymouth and Salem, in the face of local jeal- 
founded ousies, gave gifts to help the enterprise. The 
people of the Connecticut settlements, hearing that 
a college was to be established, sent their contri- 
butions of corn and wampum in aid of the work. 
In 1688 young John Harvard, a minister at 
Charlestown, died, bequeathing his library and 
£1000 to the infant institution of learning. This 
was a great gift, for those times: equally to fully 
$20,000 now, and that in a pioneer community. 
To perpetuate the name of the benefactor, the 
new seat of learning was named Harvard College; 
and in honor of the great university where so. 
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many of the founders of Massachusetts had been 
educated, the name of Newtown was changed to 
Cambridge. 

In the very same year, Stephen Daye, an Eng- 
lish printer, arrived at Boston, bringing a font of 
types; and in 1639 a printing press, the first in 
America, was set up at Cambridge. From it in 
that year came the first American publication, an 
almanac calculated for the latitude of New Eng- 
land. In the following year, John Eliot and 
Thomas Welde of Roxbury, and Richard Mather 
of Dorchester, collaborating, translated the He- 
brew Psalms into English verse and published 
their rude work in a volume of three hundred 
pages. This was the first book printed on the 
American side of the Atlantic. 

In material interests similar progress was to 
be seen—and equal enterprise. Commerce was 
the most conspicuous fact of the industrial life. 
Before the year 1640, two hundred and ninety- 
eight emigrant ships had anchored in Massachu- 
setts Bay. At least one shipbuilder had begun to 
ply his vocation in New England. William Ste- 
phens, one of the companions of Winthrop at the 
time of the founding of Boston, established a 
ship-yard and built and launched an American 
vessel of four hundred tons. Of smaller coasting 
eraft there was already an abundance to be seen 
in nearly all of the legion of bays and inlets of 
the country. 

The tale of the murder of Oldham and Stone, 
and their results in the Pequot war of 1637, will 
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be told under Connecticut, and need not be dupli- 
cated here. This war and the other Indian trou- 
bles were one of the influences, though not the 
chief, which led to the greatest political fact in 
New England history after the foundation of the 
colonies, —the New England Confederacy. 

The first urgency came from Connecticut, in 
1637: she was in fear of the Dutch encroachments, 
and not only for herself but for all New England 
wished to repel them. But Massachusetts was too 
far away to feel the danger, and scouted it. A 
few years later, a much graver danger. menaced 
them: the possible results of being drawn into 
the maelstrom of the civil war in England, or of 
having their destinies controlled by whichever 
party won and might be incensed with them. 
There might be from either side, too,—as indeed 
there were over and over,—fresh assaults on their 
charters. It was best to have all their power and 
all their counsel pooled for joint action. So in 
1643 a Union was formed of all the New England 
colonies of any size, save the Providence Planta- 
tion and Maine. The latter, as a feudal proprie- 
tary colony, could not be joined on equal terms; 
the former, the others would not admit, from 
dislike of what they considered its anarchic gov- 
ernment, religious and political. Wheelwright’s 
colony on the Piscataqua was excluded both as 
antinomian and as too small to be on an equal 
footing; and Anne Hutchinson’s settlement on 
Rhode Island was within the jurisdiction of New 
Plymouth. 
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The colonies which did join were Massachusetts 
Bay, Plymouth, New Haven, and Connecticut. 
AN these were formed into a loose confederacy 
designated as the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land. It was agreed that the supreme authority 
should be exercised by a General Assembly or 
Congress, eomposed of two representatives from 
each colony, chosen annually at a general election, 
at which all freemen might vote by ballot. There 
‘should be no chief magistrate, but only a speaker 
of the General Assembly, in which all executive 
powers should be vested. Each community should 
maintain its separate existence, and conduct its 
own local affairs; but matters of general interest, 
such as Indian affairs, levying of troops, the rais- 
ing of revenue, declarations of war, and treaties 
of peace, wherever they might originate, should 
belong exclusively to the General Assembly. 

In 1644 an important change was effected in 
the government of Massachusetts. Hitherto, for 
three years, the General Assembly had sat in a 
single hall. There the governor and his Coun- 
cil received the representatives of the people, and 
the sittings were joint, including all the legislative 
and executive officers. In such cases the com- 
bined influence of the executive and the Couneil 
(which is nearly always in accord with it) is gen- 
erally sufficient to bear down the protests of the 
popular representatives. With separate sittings 
the lower house gains courage, and at length 
an equality of power. This question was raised 
in Massachusets, and the houses were separated; 
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each to have its own officers and be under its own 
management. 

If to the Virginians the outbreak of the civil 
war in England seemed to be a sacrilege and the 
beginning of chaos, to the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts it seemed to be a justification and the begin- 
ning of a better order. It was their party which 
iriumphed. Yet some of the colonial acts passed 
by the Long Parliament imperiled the interests 
of Massachusetts. At no previous time had more 
foresight and good policy been demanded. The 
charter granted by Charles, under which the 
scheme of eolonization had been earried into effect, 
was the great safeguard of their liberties, and 
their rights and title were bound up with it; but 
as it was a royal charter, a republican Parliament 
might be jealous of it as acknowledging another 
sanction than theirs. Massachusetts was indeed 
invited to surrender it and receive a new instru- 
ment instead, holding her courts and issuing her 
writs in the name of the Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth of England. The proposition was 
well meant, but there was too little security of the 
permanence of the new government. If the mon- 
archy were restored, they would have thrown away 
their sheet-anchor for the flapping banner of a 
usurpation. 

Time and again Massachusetts sent ambassa- 
dors, men of age and experienee, to London to 
prevent such action. They had good friends in 
Parliament, some of whom had themselves borne 
a part in American affairs. Of this group the 
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leader was ex-Governor Vane. Instead of exiling 
himself, like other antinomian leaders, he had 
returned at once to England, and three years after- 
ward entered the Long Parliament. He rose to 
distinction, was knighted, became treasurer of the 
English navy; but his democratic principles were 
not surrendered or modified, nor his American 
friends forgotten. He was able to defeat certain 
intrigues to abrogate the charter of Massachusetts. 
Cromwell did not insist upon the requisition by 
Parliament for its surrender; no one except the 
Lord Protector had power to enforce the act, and 
it was never complied with. 

The new head of the English Commonwealth 
became more and more friendly to the American 
colonies. During his ascendency the only instance 
in which their interests were sacrificed to the sup- 
posed good of the English Commonwealth was in 
the Navigation Act of 1650. The commercial 
rights of the American colonies were for a while 
seriously jeopardized by this; but otherwise they 
were exempt from Parliamentary oppression. 

In this interval of the colonial history of Mas- 
sachusetts, several matters of importance hap- 
pened constituting a series of landmarks in the 
civil and religious progress of the country. We 
have seen how greatly the philosophieal and ec- 
clesiastical views of the people of New England 
diverged and clashed, and how serious were the 
consequences as affecting the welfare of the state. 
To the men of that age it seemed necessary to have 
some uniformity of creed, else the discord of men 
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in action would be everlasting. They had not 
objected even in England to eonforming, but only 
to conforming to the wrong things. They now 
sought to get the ecclesiastical polity on a solid 
foundation; and to this end, in 1648, the ministers 
and philosophers of Boston and vicinity prepared 
a kind of church eode which was called the Cam- 
bridge Platform. "There was hesitation about pro- 
ceeding; but in 1651 the General Court approved 
the Platform, which became henceforth the recog- 
nized standard of church polity in New England, 
though no church was legally bound by it. 

On the civil side similar signs might be noted, 
of longings for the preservation of the old English 
order. One symptom was the favor lent to making 
the governor's Council a life body. Nothing came 
of it, but the idea was not unnatural then, and 
indeed has been revived by theorists for our Sen- 
ates repeatedly since. 

. Like other colonists, those of Massachusetts 
were early eonfronted with the problem of a cir- 
culating medium. Even the rich ones brought 
little eoin, for in a new settlement it has almost 
no function; and the transactions with the mother 
country soon ealled back most of that. The Vir- 
ginians selected their staple as legal tender; Mas- 
sachusetts adopted beaver skins and Indian corn. 
Traffic with the Indians made common the use 
also of the Indian currency, which was wampum 
(‘‘white’’), meaning white shells or shell beads. 
The Indians used their shell money, as we should 
say, for pocket coin; but their favorite method 
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. was to adorn their belts with the money-beads, 
which thus subserved the double purpose of cos- 
tume and financial resources. Sometimes the shell 
coins were strung on threads and worn around the 
neck, or included among the treasures of the wig- 
wam. Though the English traders placed no value 
on wampum except for its purchasing power 
among the Indians, that alone made it greatly, 
desired by the whites. 

The history of Massachusetts in these years is 
largely that of the forceful but one-sided char- 
acters which struggled to sway it. One such was 
Samuel Gorton. At Boston and Salem he was a 
disturber of the peace who was regarded as incor- 
rigible. He was a Familist by profession ; that is, 
one of the extreme antinomians whose idea was 
to organize mankind into what they chose to call 
the Family of Love. Their tenet was that religion 
consists wholly of love. 

Gorton was followed from England to Boston 
by a shadow, the darkest part of which was debt. 
In order to escape, he went to Plymouth first and 
to Aquidneck, Rhode Island, afterward. He reck- 
oned himself a preacher of the gospel, but gloried 
in the avowal that he was not bred in any school 
of human learning. The men of New Plymouth 
could not accept such ministry as his, and they 
drove him out. At Aquidneck, which was then a 
sparse settlement, he soon became embroiled in a 
neighborhood difficulty, having its origin in the 
misdemeanor of a girl who assaulted a woman 
who pastured a cow in the wrong place! Out of 
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this a tumult arose in which Gorton was opposed 
by John Coddington, one of the fathers of Rhode 
Island. 

Once again the disturber was driven out, and 
in this case he sought refuge at Providence with 
Roger Williams. There he became associated with 
four other men, some of whom bore historie names. 
They were William Arnold and: his son Benedict 
Arnold, William Carpenter, and Robert Cole. 
With this company Gorton insinuated himself, 
and again began to preach his doctrine of Famil- 
ism. The men thus associated had laid claim to 
eonsiderable tracts of land, and when by their 
fanatieism and wanton gospeling they made them- 
selves too odious to be tolerated, they were thrust 
out of the settlement. 

Hereupon they appealed to Massachusetts for 
protection, and obtained it. The authorities of the 
Commonwealth claimed that in any event the 
Providence Plantations were a part of the domains 
of New Plymouth, and that Plymouth should be 
upheld in her rights. Therefore the Gorton men, 
to the number of about a dozen, were upheld in 
their eontention with the Rhode-Islanders, and a 
decision was rendered to this effect by the com- 
missioners of the United Colonies. But Gorton 
and his company must be good and oithodox people 
like the rest. The requisition of good citizenship 
was not, however, aecepted by the agitator, who, 
instead of thanking his patrons, wrote them in 
answer a communication which the eommissioners 
said was blasphemous in twenty-six particulars! 
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After this episode, Gorton got for himself a 
tract of land at Shawomet, still within the present 
State of Rhode Island. There he attempted to 
start still another community after the manner of 
the ‘Family of Love." Hereupon the orthodox 
pulpits of the Bay settlements resounded with de- 
nunciation, and publie opinion was so incited 
against the Gortonites that the lands belonging 
to them were seized and confiscated for the benefit 
of the state. 

By this period the career of John Winthrop, 
whose conservatism and personal virtues have 
given him a saered memory among the descend- 
ants of the old Bay people, was drawing to a close. 
On the whole, his administration of the govern- 
ment was as humane and reasonable as the age 
would bear. His History of New England covers 
the period from the years of his arrival at Bos- 
ton down to the year 1649. His last term of service 
as governor of the colony extended from 1646 to 
March 26, 1649, when he passed away. His last 
years were spent mostly on his eountry estate on 
the peninsula northeastward from Boston, which 
happily perpetuates his name. There the house 
of his son, and the majestie tree called the Win- 
throp Elm, remained to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century.* 

The founding of Rhode Island will be reserved 
for a separate chapter. Suffice it to say here that 


1The great elm, near the shore of the bay at Thornton Station, 
gaid to have been planted by the senior Winthrop, is one of the finest 
in New England, 
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one of its leaders was Rev. John Clark, a physieian 
of Bedfordshire, England, who had become the 
pastor of the Baptist church in Rhode Island, 
said to be the first of that denomination in America. 
His teachings were odious to tho Puritans. In 
1651 he with two others paid a visit to Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts. At the house of their stay, on Sunday 
they held a religious service with the family and 
three or four others. Before the exercises were 
concluded, two constables eame in with a warrant 
of arrest for the preachers; who were not permitted 
to go on bail, but compelled to go in the afternoon 
to the orthodox service. There Clark and his com- 
panions sat with their hats on until the badges of 
irreverence were snatched away by the constables. 
Then the three offenders were lodged in a Boston 
jail on the charge of disturbing public worship! 

When their trial came on ten days afterward, 
the charges were that they had held religious serv- 
ices at a private house, and worn their hats in 
church. Governor Endicott (who succeeded Win- 
throp in 1649) declared that they ought to be put 
to death; but the court sentenced them to be 
whipped or pay heavy fines. A seemingly impos- 
sible curse was pronounced upon them by Rev. 
John Wilson, as they went forth to receive their 
punishment. Endicott had the indiscretion to say 
that their abominable doctrines could be easily re- 
futed by the Boston ministers; but when Clark 
gladly accepted the challenge, the champions of 
the other side prudently receded. They did not 
wish the antinomian experience repeated. In the 
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end, Clark and Crandall escaped the publie whip- 
ping through the payment by their friends of the 
fines (£20 and £5 respectively) imposed upon them. 
But the Rev. Obadiah Holmes could not or would 
not pay his fine of £30, and was aecordingly pun- 
ished by a publie whipping, thirty lashes upon 
his naked body, with all the strength an angry 
bigot could put into the strokes. 

Strange are the revulsions to which human na- 
ture is subject! There are some things— many 
things— which the soul of man will not at the last 
endure. Not a few who had witnessed the whip- 
ping rushed forward when the brutal thing was 
finished, and tendered their sympathies and con- 
solation. Perhaps not one sympathized with the 
teachings of the man whose bloody back witnessed, 
more eloquently than words, to the sincerity of his 
heart and the uprightness of his life. This infuri- 
ated the magistrates still more, and writs were 
issued for the apprehension of the sympathizers. 
But there were more decent counsels: only two 
persons were brought to trial, and those lightly 
fined. 

All this, however, was but the premonitory swirl 
of the storm which came five years afterward. We 
cannot here set forth the origin, doctrines, or ob- 
servances of the Friends, as they called themselves 
—the Quakers, as their enemies derisively called 
them (from George Fox's having bade a magistrate 
“tremble at the word of the Lord", though the 
term has now no tinge of opprobrium. Their Gos- 
pel of Peace with its accompanying refusal to do 
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military service, their refusal to take oaths, their 
denial of any deference to magistrates, their ‘‘thee 
Quaker and thou," their wearing their hats in court and 
ni t's church, are all familiar. The most far-reaching 
monies principles of spiritual life and the pettiest trifles 
of external costume and habits, the most extreme 
renunciation of ceremonial and (as usual) the most 
iron-bound of ceremonial as a result, were all 
placed on a level of obligation and clung to at 

the eost of martyrdom. 

The spirit of early Quakerism was to the last 
degree aggressive. It was the spirit which not 
alone endures martyrdom, but seeks, covets, forces 
itself upon martyrdom. The Spirit was upon 
them, and they must speak. They must enter new 

Propa- communities, spread their doctrines, and witness 

iu to the exterior forms involved in them. Massa- 
chusetts had heard of them. She had nearly seen 
her government overset a generation earlier by 
Mrs. Hutchinson and her antinomian doctrines: 
the Quakers were as much more dangerous as an 
army of agitators is more dangerous than one, 
and their doctrines seemed to strike at all civil 
order and the sanctions of human society. Small 
wonder she wished to stamp out the first sparks 
of a new eonflagration. But human thought has 
rights, and those who take the responsibility of 
suppressing it must have their reckoning with God 
and posterity ; and if they mistake, the eruelties of 
their means must be a part of their judgment. 


1See paragraph 1, page 840. 


GEORGE FOX. 
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It is not a pleasant story that we have to tell 
of Massachusetts’ attempt, primarily to keep these 
unwelcome guests from entering her household, on 
the express errand of denouneing and revolution- 
izing her entire eivil and religious system; then, 
on their doing so in spite of orders to leave, to drive 
them out after punishment and threats meant to 
deter them from returning; then, defied, anxious, 
irritated, at last rancorous with outraged pride 
and the shame of defeat, carrying their fight 
against unarmed foes to lengths before which 
humanity and deceney recoil. The most orthodox 
in the next generation rarely attempted to justify 
it. “If any man will appear in the vindication of 
it," said Cotton Mather, “let him do as he pleases, 
for my part I will not.” 

Yet in telling their treatment from Massachu- 
setts alone, without constant comparison with 
other communities, we wrong her by assuming that 
all her repressive measures were peculiar to her- 
self; we have no right to discredit her with any- 
thing but surplus, and even so her burden is 
grievous enough. We should remember that at 
the time the first of them landed in Massachusetts, 
four thousand were in foul English dungeons, that 
they were fined, flogged, pilloried, had their ears 
eut off, on the urgency of the Church authori- 
ties. We should remember that the hand of the 
Churchmen in Virginia was heavy upon them, as 
well as that of the Puritans in New England; 
and that the laws against them were in force there 
long after they ceased to be in Massachusetts. 
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When we blame Massachusetts for banishing 
them on pain of death, we may remember that 
mild Plymouth for a moment did so too, that Eng- 
land was doing it then to the Jesuits, that all 
America did likewise to the loyalists in the Revolu- 
tion, that in fact almost every community on earth 
has done it to those it thought dangerous to its 
peace or security; and that in Virginia returned 
Quakers were to be treated as felons. 

The ultra-harshness of Massachusetts in this 
erisis was undoubtedly due in large part to the 
church-membership franchise, which threw im- 
mense power into the hands of the clergy, and 
dominance into those with whom the sacredness 
of the Ark of God was the first thought; in part 
to the system which gave practically a life tenure 
to the Assistants, so that the new generation had 
to act by the opinions and feelings of the old. In 
New Haven, under the same system, the leadership 
of the calm and large-minded Theophilus Eaton 
prevented ill results in the beginning; unfortu- 
nately he died in the heart of the crisis, 1658. It 
was of evil fortune for the interests of Massachu- 
setts at this juncture, and for her good fame ever 
since, that the cool, sensible, and humane Win- 
throp was dead; and that her action was controlled | 
by perhaps the three harshest and most bigoted 
men in the confines of New England. These were 
Governor John Endicott, Deputy-Governor Rich- 
ard Bellingham, and John Norton the “Teacher” 
of the Boston church, the most influential clergy- 
man of the colony. Endicott we know of old; 
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Bellingham was his equal in resolution, intensity, 
and narrowness; and Norton was gloomy and 
brooding— one of the men who have made the type 
of New England Puritanism in popular literature 
and fancy far worse than the average fact. But 
indeed the then pastor of the church, Rev. John 
Wilson, was little behind him in uncompromising 
sternness. 

It was in 1656 that the first Quakers arrived 
at Boston. Their arrival had been antieipated— 
as a community might anticipate the plague. 
According to the rumor from England, the Ranters 
were coming—a class of enthusiasts as extreme 
as the Quakers, but of vaguer doctrine and less of 
vivifying social principle. The General Court of 
Massachusetts appointed a day of fasting and 
humiliation. The publie mind was thus prepared 
to resent the appearance of the two Quaker women 
who landed about the middle of July. 

Mary Fisher was thirty-three. She was a trav- 
eler and a preacher. Before coming to America 
she had been whipped in England under the direc- 
tion of the mayor of Cambridge, and had been 
three times imprisoned. After her experience 
in New England, she went to Turkey and tried to 
convert Mohammed IV. The Sultan received her 
patiently, as a harmless enthusiast; but then there 
was no danger of her converting the Turks or 
upsetting the political system of Turkey. Ann 
Austin was a married woman, the mother of five 
children, and advanced in years. The two evan- 
gelists came from Barbadoes in the ship Swallow, 
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commanded by Simon Kempthorn of Charlestown, 
a West-India trader. 

Endicott was absent, but Bellingham learned 
from the passenger list their names and profes- 
sion, and refused to let them land. A committee 
was sent on board to examine them and search 
their baggage. Their bodies were inspected for 
witch-marks; their chests were broken open, and 
their books and tracts seized to be burned by the 
hangman. They were then brought to shore, and 
legally examined by direction of the Council, 
charged with being trespassers upon the peace of 
the colony, heretics and blasphemers. The order 
issued shows that it was regarded as a case of 
quarantine rather than crime. The women were 
to be ‘‘kept in close prison, and none admitted to 
communication with them without leave from the 
governor, deputy-governor, or two magistrates, 
to prevent the spreading their corrupt opinions, 
until such time as they be delivered aboard some 
vessel, to be transported out of the country’’; and 
Kempthorn must transport them back to Barba- 
does at his own cost, besides defraying the charges 
of their imprisonment, for which he was to give 
£100 bonds, or “be committed to prison till he 
dott’? 

After some three weeks in prison half starved 
(during which the windows were boarded up to 
keep the prisoners from explaining their doctrines 
to the crowd), the Quaker women were sent off 
on the Swallow. Just afterward Endicott returned 
from his summer’s vacation, and was angered that 
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they had been treated so leniently: he would have 
had them whipped. Such a temper bore no good 
augury for a trial of statesmanship demanding 
above all things balance and coolness. 

Scarcely had the Swallow passed Nantasket, 
when an English ship from London arrived, hav- 
ing on board, along with other passengers, eight 
Quakers, four men and four women; and an 
American convert made since reaching Long Is- 
land. The same course was pursued: they were 
held on board until offieers came with a warrant 
and searched their boxes and chests, as the writ 
said, ‘‘for erroneous books and hellish pamphlets.”” 
Nothing inflammatory was found; but the emis- 
saries were conducted to Endicott’s house, where 
in the presence of the governor and two ministers 
they were examined two days. The women justi- 
fied the repute of their sex and (at the time) their 
sect, in fluency of abuse: one of them called the 
ministers ‘‘hirelings, Baals, and seed of the Ser- 
pent." 

The master of the ship was given the alterna- 
tive of jail or a bond of £500 to return the Quakers 
to England at his own charge. He protested 
against this monstrous bond,— $10,000 now,—and 
was imprisoned until he yielded. But the mag- 
istrates knew very well what was in the wind: 
the Quakers had no intention of going back; in 
fact, they had laid a plot with Gorton to be taken 
off the ship while at sea, which was only frustrated 
by the magistrates' stern insistence on the bond. 
Eleven weeks elapsed before his vessel was ready ; 
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all this time the Quakers lay in jail; and their 
effects were seized to pay their board there. 

Next there was a conference of the Union of 
New England, dominated by Massachusetts. It 
proposed laws to prohibit the bringing of Quakers 
into any of the colonies, and if they came in, to 
have them locked up or deported. All the colonies 
acted on this idea. Massachusetts was the most 
severe. Offending shipmasters were each to be 
fined £100, or imprisoned in default of payment, 
and forced to return the passengers to England at 
their own charge. (The same fine was imposed by 
Virginia.) Any Quaker thereafter coming into 
the eolony should be sent to the nouse of correc- 
tion, severely whipped, forbidden to communieate 
with any one, and indefinitely kept in prison at 
hard labor. A fine of £5 was imposed for import- 
ing, eireulating, or concealing any book, writing, 
or pamphlet advocating or explaining the Quaker 
doctrines. Oral defense of such writings or opin- 
ions was fined 40s.; a second offense, £4; a third 
was punished by imprisonment in the house of 
correction till a convenient opportunity for ban- 
ishment. Any person who should revile the mag- 
istrates or ministers, “as was usual with the 
Quakers," should be fined £5 or be severely 
whipped. 

These fulminations only intensified the Quaker 
determination to eonvert New England. Early 
in 1657, two Quaker women named Mary Dyer 
and Anne Burden arrived from England. Mrs. 
Dyer had been in Boston many years before, been 
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expelled with Anne Hutchinson and her following, 
gone to Rhode Island, and was now the wife of 
its secretary. Mrs. Burden is said to have come 
not as a missionary, but to collect debts due her 
deceased husband; but it is doubtful if she would 
have been wholly silent while there. Both were 
seized and thrown into prison. The goods pur- 
chased with Mrs. Burden’s collections were con- 
fiscated to pay her return transportation. Mrs. 
Dyer’s husband came up from Rhode Island; but 
before taking his wife away, he was put under 
bond not to stop within the limits of Massachusetts. 
Mary Clarke, who had come from England ‘to 
warn these persecutors to desist from their in- 
iquity," was publicly flogged. 

Meantime, six of the previously banished 
Friends had again taken ship for Massachusetts. 
Others came with them, so that the company num- 
bered fifteen. They landed at New Netherland; 
some reached Rhode Island, and two gained a 
footing at New Plymouth. Boston was aroused 
by these events; and a remonstrance was sent to 
the other four colonies, saying that Massachusetts 
was constrained to take measures to prevent the 
spread of the mischief. 

It is made a reproach against fee that she de- 
meaned herself to ask for this end the aid of Rhode 
Tsland, whom the Union would not admit in its 
fold as having no sufficient government. This is 
unfair: the Quakers used Rhode Island as a ren- 
dezvous, and broke the New England cordon. But 
for that, the quarantine line could have been drawn 
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at New York, and probably most of the shocking 
scenes in Massachusetts averted by keeping out 
the Quakers, as was designed. Rhode Island, how- 
ever, refused to take any such measures. The 
Assembly, Benediet Arnold president, replied that 
Island they had no law **to punish any for only declaring 
Veri by words their minds and understandings con- 
Quakers Cerning the things and ways of God”; and that it 
was found by experience that the Quakers did 
not care to come where they met only arguments. 
Massachusetts in anger threatened to cut off the 
trade of Rhode Island, which in turn appealed 
to Cromwell. 

In a short time two of the party, Christopher 
Holden and John Copeland, undertook to preach; 
but the offenders were arrested and taken to Bos- 
Holden ton, tried, and whipped with thirty lashes laid on 
Copeland with brutal violence. The prisoners were taken 
flogged bleeding to jail. Another who came from England 
was treated likewise, and all three were sent away 
together. Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick of 
Salem were imprisoned for having harbored the 
first two. Another missionary was seized and 

whipped at Dedham. 
But the plague could not be stamped out. 
Other Quakers kept arriving; the authorities were 
Laws fighting a fire with a flail. New converts an- 
still nounced themselves here and there. The General 
n Court passed a still sharper law (October 14, 
1657). The £100 fine was extended to every one 
bringing a Quaker into the colony. Entertaining - 
a Quaker or other heretic was fined £2 ($40) an 
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hour. Every deported male Quaker should have 
an ear cut off before first deportation; returning 
again, the other ear; a third time, his tongue should 
be bored through with a hot iron and he be con- 
fined at hard labor until deported. A woman 
returning after banishment should be publicly 
whipped, and imprisoned until sent away. "These 
penalties were to be visited on foreign Quakers 
and their local converts alike. 

The tongue-boring and the loss of both ears, 
however, were never inflicted ; we must give Massa- 
chusetts humanity credit for all it shrunk from. 
And while the right ears of Holden, Copeland, 
and John Rouse were cut off (September 16, 
1658), it is fair to recollect that this punishment 
was then too common in England to excite remark, 
and that we set it on a pinnacle of just execration 
in New England because it never occurred there 
before or since. Still, the punishments were bad 
enough, and grew ever worse as the temper of the 
persecutors grew more vindictive. There were 
floggings, sometimes with tarred ropes, that cut 
the victims’ flesh in stripes; and even women were 
stripped to the waist and beaten until they bled. 
Some were set in the stocks; others were ruined 
by fines. But worse was to come. 

When the three men lost their ears, the federal 
commissioners of the New England Union were in 
session at Boston. Endicott was the president, 
and Massachusetts swayed the body. Their last 
vote, September 23, 1658, was a recommendation 
to the four colonies to punish with death any 
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Quaker twice banished from the jurisdiction who 
should again return, as ‘‘presumptuously incor- 
rigible," unless they ‘‘plainly and publicly re- 
nounce their said cursed opinions and devilish 
tenets.” This on the petition of twenty-five citi- 
zens of Boston, headed by Wilson and Norton, 
the pastor and teacher of the Boston church. It 
seems strange that the mild Plymouth should have 
complied, while Connectieut and New Haven did 
not; but her act was immediately repented and 
never carried into effect. 

The same Massachusetts forces which lay be- 
hind the federal vote, however, promptly urged 
their own colony into line. Yet the measure was 
carried only after a long struggle and by one voice, 
and that by a mischance. The upper house passed 
it readily enough; but the deputies opposed it by 
fifteen to eleven—the heart of the people was better 
than its class-elected magistrates holding for life, 
left-overs from a past generation. After repeated 
conferences with the house of Assistants, two were 
cowed into changing their votes, while a third was 
unwell and absent, making thirteen to twelve. The 
absentee (in our criticism of church influence, let 
us remember that he was a deacon) had asked to 
be sent for if the bill was liable to go through; his 
party had not expected the ‘‘fluke’’ of the two dep- 
uties, and were caught napping; on hearing of 
its passage, in horror he hastened to the assembly- 
room to tie the vote, but the bill had been signed. 

The Deputies had, however, forced a sort of 
compromise on the Assistants—that the Quakers 
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should be tried by a special jury on the facts, 
instead of a county court of three magistrates 
without a jury. Still, as the facts were always 
admitted and boasted of by the accused, it made 
no difference in the end. As Quakers and liable 
to the penalty were included all who openly sym- 
pathized with them, published their sayings or 
writings, or attended their meetings. 

Those who passed this bloody ediet did not 
expect to have occasion for enforcing it. They 
thought that even people who would dare fines, 
jails, floggings, and expulsion would draw the line 
at giving up their lives. Strange that men with 
the martyr-stuff in their own veins should so stu- 
pidly misjudge human nature! There is no creed 
so poor that the soul of man, the pride of per- 
sonality, does not fiercely revolt at being restrained 
of its fullest rights; and nothing in which at its 
strongest it so exults as the chance of upholding 
them at the costliest sacrifice. Endicott and his 
helpers were not to be spared the full measure of 
responsibility : they had to do with those who would 
press the cup to their own and their persecutors’ 
lips. 

Yet for a time the law seemed to have achieved 
its end. Of the first six Quakers banished after 
its passage, while two shortly died, even the rest 
did not return. Indeed, the majority always 
blenched from the martyrdom of the flesh, even of 
floggings, and accepted their exile—as if that were 
not martyrdom enough! Encouraged by this, the 
magistrates tried a new method of terrorism. 
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Several Quakers without property to pay fines 
refused to work them out, and were ordered taken 
to the West Indies for sale as slaves; finally an 
act was passed that all non-attendants at public 
worship “for conscience’ sake," including children 
and servants, in default of property to answer 
fines, should be sold to ‘‘Barbadoes or Virginia, 
or other remote parts." But as none of this was 
ever done,—the exeuse of a shipmaster's refusal 
being gladly aecepted,— we may assume that it was 
meant only as intimidation. 

We may note in this connection that Quakerism 
ran in families, as philanthropy and most spir- 
itual effects always have. Lawrence and Cas- 


‚sandra Southwick of Salem, a very aged couple, 


were those punished for harboring Holden and 
Copeland; they were the two who died of the six 
now banished; and a son and daughter of theirs 
were two who were to be sold as slaves. 

But both sides were now to be put to the final 
test. Marmaduke Stevenson at the Barbadoes 
heard of the death-law, and at once took ship for 
Rhode Island; there, in June 1659, he found Will- 
iam Robinson, whom “the Lord had commanded 
to go to Boston and to lay down his life there”; 
after they had gone, Mary Dyer once more came 
from Rhode Island and joined them, as did Nich- 
olas Davis of the Plymouth eolony. All were ban- 
ished under pain of death September 12, and Davis 
and Mrs. Dyer withdrew; but the other two had 
the Lord's spirit upon them “to try the bloody 
law unto death." They went away, it is true: 
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but first to Salem, where they preached to a gath- 
ering of sympathizers in the woods; then to New 
Hampshire, preaching again; a month after their 
expulsion they were back in Boston with four 
Salem friends, one a woman who brought linen 
for their winding-sheets. They found there Mary 
Dyer, who had nerved herself afresh and returned 
to the cross. 

All were lodged in jail; shortly the three ban- 
ished ones were tried for rebellion and sedition 
and sentenced to be hanged. The magistrates' 
reluetance, nevertheless, was so evident that Nor- 
ton preached a sermon in the midst of the trial, 
denouncing them for their leaning toward mercy, 
—exposing the souls of the people to heresy. As 
to the people, nothing better proves that the law 
was upheld by a elass minority in the teeth of 
popular feeling than the precautions taken to pre- 
vent rescue, which remind one startlingly of the 
fugitive-slave renditions two centuries later. The 
vietims were to be escorted to the scaffold by a 
hundred fully armed pikemen and musketeers, 
three dozen were to remain in reserve to put down 
riots in the town, and a dozen special sentinels 
were to watch the prison every night before- 
hand. 

On October 27 they went to the gallows hand 
in hand, through erowds to whom they tried to 
protest that they were no evil-doers, but the drums 
beat to drown their voices; at the scaffold Rev. 
John Wilson harangued the throng, and inter- 
rupted Stevenson as he tried to protest, telling him 
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that he died with a lie in his mouth. The two 
men were hanged, and their bodies stripped and 
thrown into a pit beneath the gallows. Mrs. 
Dyer stood meanwhile with a halter around her 
neck; then she was turned over to her son, who 
had come from Rhode Island to beg her life, which 
the magistrates gladly jumped at the chance of 
giving, and she accepted for the time. 

The magistrates felt the weight of public op- 
probrium, and issued a defense which is their own 
sentence. “Men of perverse principles" might 
“take occasion to calumniate us . . . as bloody 
persecutors”; whereas they had only secured the 
persons of the first comers and sent them away 
“without censure or punishment . . . to secure 
the peace and order here established,’’—the Quak- 
ers’ evident design being, ‘‘by our own experience, 
as well as by the example of their predecessors 
in Munster [the Anabaptists], to undermine and 
ruin the same." Finally they had banished the 
Quakers under pain of death, as England had done 
to the Jesuits; and the Quakers had “violentlv 
and willfully rushed upon"! this punishment, “and 
thereby have become felones de se” (suicides). 
Lastly, the magistrates’ former proceedings, and 
their *sparing of Mary Dyer upon an inconsider- 
able intercession, will manifestly evince we desire 
their life absent rather than their death present." 
This was quite true; but the same excuse might be 
made for every savage law or act of repression 
in the world’s history, and has been made for most 
of the worst ones. All laws, punishments, or means 
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of protection are in terrorem, not with the hope 
of ferocious enjoyment in executing them but the 
hope of deterrence; and if men would only submit 
meekly to everything ordered, they would never 
come under the ban. Rulers cannot so rid them- 
selves of responsibility, and throw it on those who 
defy their man-made barriers: they must be judged 
by what will happen if their threats come to be 
made good. 

Once more and for the last time Mrs. Dyer, 
ashamed of her weakness, returned to the ‘‘bloody 
town"' and her doom. One may think of her with 
special tenderness and admiration, precisely be- 
cause her flesh so often flinched from the ordeal 
to which her spirit led her, seeing that at last the 
spirit conquered. Her husband wrote Endicott 
begging him to spare her life, blaming but apolo- 
gizing for her; but she would not have it. She 
came, she said, to bear witness against their law. 
A second time she was sentenced to die. With 
the same guard of soldiers and the same roll of 
silencing drums, she walked along with quiet dig- 
nity and stood once more at the place of death, 
Again John Wilson was present, and denounced 
her as deluded by the Devil. Still once again, 
thinking the scene would daunt her as before, and 
to spare themselves the shame and odium of 
strangling a decent woman as a felon, she was 
offered her life if she would promise thenceforth 
to keep out of the colony. ‘‘In obedience to the 
will of the Lord I came,”’ she replied, ‘‘and in his 
will I abide faithful to the death." And so on 
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Boston Common, on the 1st day of June, 1660, she 
died. 

The magistrates were sick of their work: re- 
peatedly after this they refused to infliet the 
punishment when it was openly dared. But they 
were not yet willing to acknowledge defeat, and 
until they did there were Quakers who would hold 
them to their task. William Leddra had been an 
aetive preacher at Salem and Newbury, and been 
placed in the house of correction at Boston as 
having no visible means of support (Plymouth 
had the same law); he refused to work, was 
whipped again and again and still refused, and 
finally turned loose with the threat of death if he 
returned. He did return, and was brought before 
the court; they offered him his liberty if he would 
go to England and remain; he refused, and de- 
nounced them as murderers. They condemned him 
to death, and he was executed March 14, 1661, 
with Stephen’s words on his lips, ‘‘Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit." 

During his trial, another banished Friend, 
Wenlock or Winlock Christison, also under lia- 
bility to death for returning, came into court as 
Endieott was about to give sentence; and stand- 
ing before them, cried, “I am come here to warn 
you that ye shed no more innocent blood." He 
was thrown into prison; but no more innocent 
blood was to be shed. The spirit which had all 
but triumphed in the Deputies, and prevented this 
undying stain on Massachusetts, was rising fast 
and could no longer be defied. The authorities 
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exhausted every effort to move Christison to recant 
or peaceably depart; on his refusal the case was 
earried over to another term, and after three 
months—still beyond doubt plied with argument 
—he was brought to trial. 

Then there was a two-weeks’ struggle among 
the magistrates, and conviction was only secured 
at last by Endicott storming at them as cowards. 
“Flinging something furiously on the table, he 
said, ‘I could find it in my heart to go home’ ”” (to 
England). He put the question a second time, 


and shouted, ‘You that will not consent, record - 


it: I thank God I am not ashamed to give judg- 


ment." The conviction was carried, but it was: 


never executed; even Endicott wanted to save his 
**face," not to have blood, and once more, while 
Christison waited in prison for the summons, they 
offered to let him depart if he would stay away. 
His spirit had weakened a little, for he wrote a 
half-compromise, acknowledging the offer and 
saying, ““I know not if ever I shall come into it 
[the jurisdietion] any more." It was very little 
of an engagement, but they accepted it with relief. 
Had he known that the tide had turned for good, 
he need not have lowered his crest at all. 

The government could not for pride repeal the 
death-law yet; but it enacted a new one which, 
as popular feeling stood, served the same purpose 
and was intended to serve it. “To try all means 
with as much lenity as might consist with safety," 
it ordered that all Quakers coming into the juris- 
diction should be tied to a cart’s tail and whipped 
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from town to town till the border was reached, 
then thrust out; if after three times thus ejected 
they returned, they were to be branded with R on 
the left shoulder and flogged out again; a fourth 
time returning, to be put to death. In fact, while 
some floggings still took place, no one was ever 
branded, much less hanged; and the long chain 
to which the General Court had put the latter 
pendant is evidence that it was meant purely for 
ornamental uses, though the ornament was of 
Aztec grimness. 

It was not for lack of provocation, if such 
things could plead provoeation. Relieved from 
the fear of immediate death, which had certainly 
cowed the less reckless or mounting spirits, the 
Quakers made themselves nuisances which would 
earn them jails and hard labor even now, if not 
conservators under heavy bonds. They inter- 
rupted church serviees, entering and preaching 
while the minister was conducting service, even 
mounting the pulpit and sharing it with him. 
One man, having done so, broke two bottles on the 
floor as an emblem of how the Lord would break 
the eongregation. Others shouted through the 
streets that the Lord was coming with fire and 
sword. One woman went about in sackeloth; 
another daubed her faee with grease and lamp- 
black; one virtuous young woman went through 
Salem and another into the Newbury church stark 
naked “as a sign," which no doubt it was. But 
this froth gradually subsided as it ceased to excite 
anything but wondering contempt. 
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Some, under the new law, were whipped from 
town to town, ten lashes in each; though, so far 
as can be ascertained, never a third or even a 
second time. There were some fines and imprison- 
ments, but publie feeling was against them, and 
they gradually ceased to be imposed. Indeed, as 
persecution subsided the fervor of the persecuted 
subsided with it; there was little savor in simply 
pouring doctrines into cold unlistening ears. Most 
of the outside Quakers withdrew where there was 
either more contention or more congenial society ; 
and the local residents who had accepted the doc- 
trines, merely enriched their towns with more of 
the personal religious crotchets which have given 
such a peeuliar raciness to New England life. 
The last person whipped, so it is said, was a woman 
who, on the day of Endicott’s funeral (he died 
Mareh 15, 1665), expressed her opinion that his 
death was a divine judgment. As he was seventy- 
five, it had not been hastily sent. 

Long before, the now restored Charles IT. had 
interfered, though the effect is usually exagger- 
ated. The Quakers had appealed to him; and as 
granting their request cost him nothing and refus- 
ing it meant being teased further, he had his 
officers order the Massachusetts government to 
stop all proceedings against any Quakers con- 
demned to death, eorporal punishment, or im- 
prisonment, or liable to such penalties, and send 
them to England for trial. This was sent over 
by a Salem Quaker banished under sentence of 
death, and reached there in November 1661. The 
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General Court suspended the anti-Quaker law 
until further order “so far as they respected 
capital punishment or death," but did not send 
the prisoners to England for trial, which was 
against all eolonial principle; capital sentences 
they had in fact abolished months before; they 
still retained fines and imprisonments, and ten 
months later they revived corporal punishment, 
and used it two and a half years longer. 

In an address to Charles of March 15, 1661, 
by a Quaker, the number of Quakers corporally 
punished in all the New England colonies up to 
that time, when the worst was over, is given as 
thirty-eight, besides twenty-two banished, £1044 
exacted in fines, and some imprisonments not 
noted. Of the former, three [four] were hanged, 
one branded (in New Haven), three had an ear 
cut off, and thirty-one were flogged. It is a mis- 
erable record: we can only say, as some consola- 
tion, that it is a drop in the bucket to what went 
on in Old England in religious matters indefinitely 
before and after. 

Before passing from this period in the history 
of New England, we must revert to the efforts 
made by the representatives of the Commonwealth 
to secure supremacy over the Puritan state. In 
1655 the Lord Protector Cromwell,— certainly not 
understanding conditions in New England or the 
temper of the people,— proposed an astonishing 
measure. The Parliamentary army had con- 
quered the island of Jamaiea. Cromwell thought 
this island might constitute the centre of a new 
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Protestant dominion, lying in the heart of Cath- 
olie America and eutting off its expansion to the 
north. To this end he would colonize Jamaica 
with English inhabitants. Would it not be well 
if the people of Massachusetts would abandon that 
bleak country and re-establish themselves in Ja- 
maica? This proposal was laid before the General 
Court, and that body soon prepared a serious 
reply, setting forth to the Lord Protector the rea- 
sons why his policy could not be adopted. The 
paper prepared was so cogent, and withal so true 
in its assumptions, that Cromwell pressed it no 
farther. 

In the communications which were frequently 
exchanged between the colonial government and 
the English authorities, care was always shown 


by the former not even by implieation to give. 


away the independence of the colony. No delu- 
sive suggestions of ‘‘protection’’ by the home gov- 
ernment could induce the shrewd Americans to 
pay the price of a phantasm for which they felt 
no need. But amicable relations were maintained 
to the end. Cromwell died; his son Richard was 
unable to wear his father’s armor; the Common- 
wealth ebbed away, and Charles IL, as we have 
seen, recovered and repaired the throne. 


Before taking leave of this colony, however, 
we must cast a glance at the settlements north 
along the coast, whose beginnings we traced in the 
previous chapter, and which shortly coalesced with 
Massachusetts, to separate again later as the States 
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of New Hampshire and Maine. The detailed 
struggles of these settlements are very curious 
and interesting, but must be left for more special 
works: we can but outline their general relations. 

After Neale’s return, the Laconia Company 
appointed Franeis Williams governor; he re- 
mained in the country, but the Company went 
into liquidation, on which the partners fell to law- 
suits with each other. This left the inhabitants 
of Strawberry Bank (later renamed Portsmouth) 
without a government, and they drew up a com- 
pact of eivil order and made Williams governor 
under it. Meantime Mason had died, and his 
widow committed her property there under the 
purchase from the Company to an attorney, Fran- 
cis Norton. Even had it been a developed and 
profitable enterprise, it would probably have 
ceased to be so under such a second-hand arms’- 
length management; as it was, the expenses far 
outran the receipts, the employees were unpaid 
and obstreperous, and she shortly gave it up and 
told them to fend for themselves; whereupon they 
divided the goods and live-stock, and a part ap- 
propriated or were assigned the houses. Later on, 
she repented letting go her hold, and sued some 
for embezzlement and others for encroachment. 

We have said that the Hiltons had patented 
their lands on the Cocheco (at Dover Neck or 
Hilton's Point) in 1630; in 1632 Lords Say and 
Sele, Brook, and others bought a large share of it, 
shortly after receiving the Warwick quitclaim 
for the Connecticut region. These, as we know, 
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were Puritan leaders, contemplating Puritan set- 
tlements and shelters. Their agent in this affair 
was Thomas Wiggin, who returned thither the 
next year with a considerable body of settlers and 
a Puritan elergyman. But the powerful Massa- 
chusetts colony absorbed all the vital force of the 
emigrant movement; and the new one languished. 
The minister left for lack of support; and much 
of the reinforcement in the next few years was of 
ministers and others whom Massachusetts found 
undesirable. The Hiltons left. The inhabitants 
formed a voluntary government without legal 
sanction from above, and wrangled on both civil 
and religious grounds. In 1637 part of them con- 
stituted themselves an organized body politie, and 
displaeed Wiggin by one George Burdett of un- 
pleasant repute, later mentioned; there was much 
eonfusion, John Underhill took Burdett’s place. 
and in Oetober 1640 the male residents (practi- 
cally the whole) of the place, now called Northam, 
united in a new government. 

Meantime, in 1638 John Wheelwright, banished 
from Massachusetts in 1637, had gathered some 
eompanions, bought lands from the Indians, and 
in 1638 founded Exeter; the next year thirty-one 
settlers agreed together as a church and as an 
independent colony under the English Crown. 
But Massachusetts had always claimed that the 
Merrimae, as the bounds of her patent, meant its 
northernmost sources, and thence east to the ocean; 
which would run to the Casco peninsula, Maine, 
and take in not only all the New Hampshire but 
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all the Maine plantations, thus absorbing all the 
rest of Mason’s grant and all the valuable part 
of Gorges’. Mason being dead, in 1636 she founded 
a “‘bound-house’”’ at Hampton, New Hampshire. 
She now urged the flotsam and jetsam of New 
Hampshire settlements to come under her strong 
stable administration; and by an agreement of 
June 14, 1641, both Strawberry Bank and Northam 
did so. In 1643 Exeter joined also, and Wheel- 
wright moved into Maine. 

We have seen that William Gorges in 1636 
came over as deputy-governor of New Somerset- 
shire (Maine); his council included of course 
Vines. They held their first meeting at Saco 
March 25 (1. e. New Year). Rev. Richard Gibson 
was ecclesiastical supervisor, as Morrell had been 
at Wessagusset, with an eye to future extension 
of his power over all New England. But William 
Gorges found litile to do and no prospect of more, 
and returned the next year. Sir Ferdinando was 
in financial straits, as so often: his colonial enter- 
prises seem to have kept drained a rather slender 
purse, too light for his ambitious schemes. Ma- 
son's death brought the necessity of settling with 
the administrators, which he could not do at once, 
and he had again to postpone asking the King for 
his commission as Governor-General, and coming 
over in person. 

His nephew seems to have recommended one 
George Cleeves or Cleeve, a planter at Casco, but 
now in England, as administrator, under the super- 
vision of the authorities of Massachusetts Bay. 
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The latter looks a little suspicious even now; and 
it seemed so to Winthrop and his associates when 
Cleeve eame over with commissions for them. 
Cradock and their own good sense advised against 
it; they say they doubted Gorges’ authority to 
grant the commissions, but probably their real 
and just fear was that it would entangle them in 
the jurisdiction of the English courts as co-admin- 
istrators. The first thought naturally is that 
Gorges, after his long fight to oust them, was plan- 
ning something of the sort; but we believe this 
would be an entire mistake. Gorges was an open 
and honest fighter; and he had a sincere admira- 
tion and respect for the ability, judgment, and 
energy of the Massachusetts magistrates, as he re- 
peatedly showed. He wished their help unless or 
until he could have their obedience. 

Gorges' plans had been one long failure from 
his personal point of view, though the constant 
publie attention they concentrated on New Eng- 
land had much to do with its occupancy. He was 
now over seventy, and in no condition to push 
his affairs, and his commission had never been 
issued; and Walter Neale tried to obtain it for 
himself, but failed. On April 3, 1639, the King 
confirmed the grant allotted to Gorges in the eight- 
fold division of 1635, with sixty miles farther 
inland given by the undying Council later; renam- 
ing it the Province of Maine, and constituting 
him Lord Proprietor, with the same immense 
palatine powers possessed by Lord Baltimore in 
Maryland. He made his eousin Thomas Gorges 
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deputy-governor and secretary, with a Couneil 
consisting of his nephew Francis Champernown; 
the inestimable Vines; Richard Bonython, the 
founder of Saco; Henry Josselyn, agent of the 
Mason property; William Hooke, and Edward 
Godfrey. The freeholders were to elect eight 
deputies as advisory assistants to the councillors' 
courts; and tne ordinances provided for this hand- 
ful of settlers a staff of officials almost enough for 
the British Empire. It wil be noted that all 
Gorges’ castles in Spain were officered with the 
pomp and circumstance of a kingdom. Thomas 
Gorges was instructed to stop a while in Boston 
and take the advice of the Massachusetts magis- 
trates about the conduct of his government. 
Before he arrived, the first General Court of 
Maine had met, according to instructions, at Saco 
on June 25, 1640. The seat of government, how- 
ever, was to be where Sir Ferdinando had planned 
a city for his grandson, on both sides of the 
Agamenticus; it was then called Bristol, and 
Thomas Gorges found it under the thumb of a 
disreputable preacher named George Burdett. 
The latter seems to have been contumacious, and 
was arrested and fined; he appealed to England, 
but Governor Gorges seized his property to satisfy 
the judgment, and he left the country. On April 
10 the borough of Acomenticus was incorporated, 
to be governed by the lord-grantor’s bailiff and a 
house of burgesses. On March 1, 1642, the city 
of Gorgeana took its place. It comprised twenty- 
one square miles, and was to have a mayor, twelve 
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aldermen, and twenty-four eouncilmen, with two 
courts a year, one for eriminal justice and the other 


a chancery court. There is no doubt it was meant 


for a bishop's seat likewise. 

The English Civil War began in 1642, and the 
next year Thomas Gorges left for England to take 
part in it, leaving Vines as deputy. Sir Ferdi- 
nando, then close upon eighty, was active in the 
King's cause, joined Prince Rupert's army, and 
was eaptured at Bristol in 1645, dying in 1647. 
His hands and mind were full of more important 
things than Maine; no word came to the province 
for two years, and in 1645 the General Court 
appointed Vines deputy-governor, with power to 
take over Gorges' property and pay his obli- 
gations. 

Cleeves meantime, determined to be an official 
in some one’s service, had gone to England, and 
through the skilled lobbyist Thomas Morton in- 
duced a Lancashire lawyer on the Parliament 
side, named Alexander Rigby, to buy up the old 
‘Plough Patent” (covering the best part of Gor- 
ges’ Maine), whose colonists had long departed; 
this was done April 7, 1643, and Cleeves made 
his deputy. In January 1644 he came to Boston 


and once more asked Massachusetts to take the - 


government, this time as against Gorges, derelict; 
again Massachusetts declined. Cleeves then styled 
himself “Deputy President of the Province of 
Lygonia," with headquarters at Casco. Vines 
scouted his authority and arrested his messenger; 
Cleeves appealed to Massachusetts, which a third 
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time refused to meddle; but Vines, seeing that 
after Naseby in 1645 all was lost, tränsferred his 
office to Josselyn, and removed to Barbadoes. 
Massachusetts finally agreed to act as umpire be- 
tween Josselyn and Cleeves, but found no sufficient 
evidence for either side. Both then appealed to 
the Commissioners for Foreign Plantations in 
England (then headed by the Parliamentarian 
Warwick), which decided in favor of Rigby in 
1646. 

This took away from Gorges all Maine from 
Casco east. The remaining settlements west of 
the Piscataqua, after Gorges’ death, left without 
a government, wrote to his heirs and had no re- 
sponse; they then in 1649 set up their own govern- 
ment, with Edward Godfrey as governor, still 
ealling itself the Provinee of Maine. As to Ly- 
gonia, Rigby died in 1650, leaving the patent to 
his son; but the strife between Cromwell and his 
Parliament was near its height, and America had 
to look to itself. 'The stable governments were 
bound to absorb the weak scattered plantations, 
too small for independent sovereignties. One part 
cf Maine, the Pejepscot patent, had been trans- 
ferred to Massachusetts as far back as 1639. This 
and the rest of the province were now annexed 
to it (1653) ; Cape Porpoise and Saco of Lygonia 
had already come in the year before, and the 
remainder joined in 1658. Massachusetts now 
comprised the entire north from Hingham to the 
middle of Maine, save the Kennebec patent be- 
longing to Plymouth. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE COLONIZATION OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


The year 1633 found the colonies of Massachu- 
setts and Cape Cod Bays well established in the 
positions they had chosen. The Plymouth colony 
had passed safely through the adversities of its 
early years, and was seeking additional prosperity 
by extension of trade. The Dutch were secure in 
the possession of the Hudson, and were planning 
to enlarge their territories. Each of these colonies 
was considering the valley of the Connecticut with 
a view to immediate or remote occupation. 

The Dutch claim rested upon the explorations 
of Adriaen Block in 1614, in which the mouth of 
the Connecticut was entered and the river named 
the “Varsche”” or Fresh-Water River. Could the 
Manhattan colony get possession of this territory, 
she would thereby control the mouth of the Con- 
necticut, the coast of Narragansett Bay, and Long 
Island. These with the Hudson commanded the 
outlets of the Indian trade. Massachusetts by 
the terms of her charter was in possession of all 
the land necessary for immediate expansion. 
Plymouth expected the greatest advantage from 
the occupation of the Connectieut Valley, to which 
(as noted in her history) she proposed to remove 
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The question of settlement was complicated 
by the jealousies and dissensions of the Indian 
tribes. On the shores of the bay to which they 
gave their name were the Narragansetts, a large 
and warlike nation. The country between the 
Housatonie River and Narragansett Bay was 
dominated by the Pequots, among whom were 
numbered the related and subject tribes of the 
Mohegans and Nianties; all were intruders of 
very recent date. Uncas, a chief of the Mohegans, 
had stirred up a rebellion among the Pequots; 
but his effort was unsuccessful, and he now hoped 
to restore the Mohegans to their former position 
by the aid of an English alliance. A sachem of 
the Mohegans, Wahquimicut by name, visited the 
Massachusetts Bay eolony in 1681. He urged the 
governor of the colony to establish a trading-post 
and settlement in the valley of the Connecticut. 
Massachusetts did nothing in the matter; but Ed- 
ward Winslow of the Plymouth colony made a 
journey to the valley soon afterward, and was 
much impressed by the advantages it offered for 
settlement and trade. Meanwhile the Pequots 
on their side were endeavoring to secure the help 
of the Dutch. 

These various plans culminated in the year 
1633. Early in June Jacob Van Corlear pur- 
ehased land from the Pequots within the present 


.eity of Hartford, where at “Dutch Point"! the 


1 The name is still retained for the junction of the Park and Con- 
necticut rivers; but the original spot is believed to be covered by the 
latter, 
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Dutch erected a small fort which they called the 
House of Good Hope. Our familiar friend John 
Oldham journeyed thither from Massachusetts, 
carrying back glowing accounts of the country 
and its products. Bradford, who had but recently 
succeeded in escaping from the office of governor 
of Plymouth, and Governor Winslow, visited Bos- 
ton to propose a joint colonization of the valley. 
Massachusetts was not ready to venture upon ex- 
pansion, or preferred to act alone in the matter. 
For the present she urged the distance, the dan- 
ger from hostile Indians, and the opposition of the 
Dutch, as the chief objections to the plan ; although 
she apparently agreed to the proposal of Plym- 
outh to begin alone the work of colonization. The 
bark Blessing of the Bay was sent to Connecticut, 
and from there went to New Amsterdam, where a 
formal protest was lodged against the Dutch occu- 
pation. Van Twiller replied by a courteous sug- 
gestion that the question of jurisdiction be referred 
to the home countries for settlement. Until such 
settlement the Dutch would continue to support 
their claims. 

The Plymouth colony had meanwhile taken a 
decisive step, by sending William Holmes to set 
up à trading-house in the disputed territory. 
Holmes carried its framed timbers in the hold of 
his “fair bark," and as passengers the banished 
sachems of the Mohegan faction of the Pequots. 
From them he purchased the land upon which to 
build his fort. Holmes was stayed in his progress 
by the handful of Duteh who manned the two 
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guns defending the rude earthwork erected early 
1935-4 in the summer. The Dutch asked his destination 
and purpose, and ordered him to surrender; but 
Holmes replied that he was acting under a com- 
Beep mission from the governor of Plymouth; had been 
defiesthe directed to ascend the river, and go he would. If 
Dutch they chose to fire on him, that was their business. 
He did not intend to molest them, but he did intend 
to carry out his orders. ‘‘So they passed along, 
and though the Dutch threatened them hard, yet 

they shoot not.” 

The matter was reported to Manhattan, how- 
ever, and in the following year a small Dutch force 
came with the intention of dispossessing the Plym- 

Futile outh men. They found the garrison prepared for 
Dutchex- the attack, and desisted from their attempt. This 
pedition Plymouth trading-house near Windsor was the 
first permanent English post in the valley of the 
Connecticut. 

The English made no effort to drive out the 
Dutch. Their trading-post remained for about 
twenty years, or until it was surrounded and ab- 
sorbed by the rapidly growing settlements from 
Massachusetts. 

The land at this time was a vast wilderness; 
in some portions almost impenetrable by reason 

pst of the marshy soil and heavy undergrowth. Else- 
lad where, however, the Indians burnt off this under- 
growth each year, leaving the larger trees un- 
harmed and producing the general effect of a well- 

kept forest. Wild fruits grew in abundanee. The 

woods were full of game, the rivers and arms of the 
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sea abounded in waterfowl, fish, and oysters. Fur- 
bearing animals of all kinds known to the country 
were found in large numbers along the upper 
watereourses. The Indians were more numerous 
than in Massachusetts, and were far more warlike. 
This fact, together with the Dutch claim and the 
small number of colonists to the eastward, had 
hitherto prevented the settlement of this desirable 
land. 

Thus were events preparing for the occupation 
of the valley. No sooner had the Puritans settled 
about the inlets of Massachusetts Day than they 
began to swarm like the hives of bees in old Eng- 
land. By this common but beautiful figure a 
historian of early New England describes the 
expansion from the original colonies. 

In Connecticut there were three distinct centres 
of eolonization; and from two of these, other towns 
were formed in later years. "These two existed 
side by side until united by the charter granted 
by Charles II., April 23, 1662, to the ‘‘Governor 
and Company of the English Colony of Connecti- 
eut in New England in America." The first of 
these eentres included the three towns of Hart- 
ford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, with their later 
offshoots: Farmington next west and Middletown 
down the river, Stratford and Fairfield on the 
Sound, New London and Norwich on the “Pequot” 
or Thames River; and the three towns on Long 
Island,— Huntington, Southampton, and East 
Hampton. The second centre comprised New 
Haven, with its outposts of Guilford, Milford, 
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Stamford, and Branford, and the Long Island 
town of Southold. The third post was Saybrook. 
bought in 1644 by the Connectieut colony from 
Colonel Fenwick, who had inherited it from the 
Warwick grant. 

Connecticut and New Haven were founded 
without permission of king or company. The 
Puritans of England had fallen upon evil days. 
Tonnage and poundage, Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission, vexed them sorely. De- 
termined to yield no part of their principles, they 
turned in their distress to New England; and 
from thence, by another winnowing process, to 
the valley of the Connecticut. 

The Saybrook settlement alone could even pre- 


. tend to a legal foundation, and this was the merest 


pretense. This eolony was founded by Lord Say 
and Sele, Lord Brooke, Sir Arthur Haselrigg, Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, and others, upon a grant or 
quitelaim deed executed by the Earl of Warwick, 
and dated March 19, 1632. We have discussed 
this matter in its proper setting on page 849. 
The real right of the colony, like the others, came 
from occupancy and use. In 1635 a few members 
of the Council for New England divided the re- 
maining lands among themselves. The present 
Connecticut went in three parcels—up to the Hous- 
atonie, thence to the Connectieut, thence eastward. 
The last-named was given to the Marquis of Ham- 
ilton; but no attempt was made to take possession 
of the land until after the Restoration, when it 
was found that the rights of the Hamilton heirs 
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had expired. The other two grantees never laid 
any claim to their portions. "Thus the colonies 
of the Connectieut Valley existed only on suffer- 
ance until Charles II. granted them the charter 
of 1662. 

The history of Saybrook presents compara- 
tively few features of interest. The territory oc- 
eupied extended about five miles on either side 
of the river, and about eight miles upward from 
its mouth. John Winthrop the younger was 
appointed governor in 1635 by the holders of the 
Warwick patent, and by them was instructed to 
build a fort of sufficient strength to command the 
river, with homes within the fort for the quality 
and officers of the garrison. A small force was 
sent to begin the work of fortification. Their first 
act was to tear down the arms of the Dutch West 
India Company, thus extinguishing the only visible 
evidence of the Dutch elaim in that region. An 
English military engineer, Lion Gardener or Gar- 
diner, who had seen service in Flanders, was ap- 
pointed to command the garrison and superintend 
the fortifieations. Gardener remained at Saybrook 
five years, retiring thence to the island which bears 
his name; an estate of about three thousand acres, 
which he bequeathed to his descendants, who were 
known as the Lords of Gardiner's Island. 

- Previous to 1636, the year of the “outpouring,”” 
small bodies of men had settled in Connecticut. 
There are reasons for believing that a few men 
from Watertown spent the winter of 1634-35 in 
rude log huts at Pyquag, later Wethersfield, where 
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others joined them during the following spring 
and summer. Some men of Dorchester appeared 
at the Plymouth trading-house at Windsor and 
proceeded to appropriate some part of the ‘‘Lord’s 
waste," saying that Providence had directed them 
thither. The settlers already at Windsor were 
slow of comprehension, and failed to understand 
at once why the men from Massachusetts had 
been directed by Providence to that particular 
part of the **Lord's waste”? which they had chosen 
for themselves. After some heated correspondence 
on the subjeet the matter was settled, not with 
entire justice to Plymouth. 

At the beginning of the next summer, a party 
of sixteen was sent out by Sir Richard Salton- 
stall to make a settlement on the river. Coming 
to Windsor, they found the Dorchester men al- 
ready in possession and the best lands occupied. 
After an ineffectual protest on the part of Sal- 
tonstall, his party went a short distance up the 
river, where they settled upon territory which was 
afterward incorporated into Windsor township. 

About the middle of October, 1635, a party 
of sixty men, women, and children, — principally 
from Dorchester, but including a few persons from 
Watertown and Newtown,—set out for the Con- 
neetieut settlements. The winter of 1635-36 was 
exceptionally severe even for New England. Be- 
fore the colonists could prepare proper shelter, 
the winter with all its rigors was upon them, com- 
pelling them early in December to abandon their 
settlements. A party of seventy made their way 
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over the frozen river to its mouth, where they, 
found a small vessel locked in the ice. A warm 
rain released it, and the disheartened colonists 
made shift to reach Boston. 

Meanwhile events in England and in the Bay 
colony had been preparing for the “great out- 
pouring’’ which was the real beginning of Con- 
necticut. 

It will be remembered that in 1631 a pros- 
pective law regulating the franchise was enacted 
by the General Court of Massachusetts. ‘For 
the time to come, no man shall be admitted to 
the freedom of this body politie but such as are 
members of some of the churches within the 
same." 

When we consider the circumstances under 
which the charter of the colony had been obtained, 
and the evident purpose of the patentees to estab- 
lish in the new world a church of their own pat- 
tern to which the civil power should be secondary, 
the evolution of the idea expressed in the above 
law is clear. The men of Massachusetts came to 
Ameriea to worship God after their own fashion. 
The land was broad and settlers were few. There 
was room outside their limits for those who dif- 
fered from them in religious matters. There was 
no room, they conceived, within their bounds for 
religious dissension. Men to-day have become 
accustomed to the separation of church and state, 
because in the course of time religion and polities 
have become divorced; but nowhere at that time 
were open religious differences suppressed with 
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more rigor than in Massachusetts. Other reasons 
for the above law we have stated in the previous 
chapter. 

There were elements. of resistance, however, in 
the towns akout the Bay; and some of these ele- 
ments are found to be strongest in those communi- 
ties which were active in the migration to the 
valley of the Connecticut. Watertown, Newtown, 
Dorchester, and Roxbury at times trod the stormy 
path of opposition. In 1631 the leaders of the 
Watertown church fell into disfavor for asserting 
that the churches of Rome were true churches. 
Lengthy argument and earnest prayer were neces- 
sary to cause them to see the error of their views, 
and to become reconciled to the general policy of 
the colony. Newtown and Boston quarreled the 
same year over the location of the capital, and 
a serious difference arose therefrom between Dud- 
ley and Winthrop. Watertown protested against 
a tax levied upon the towns in 1632 for the forti- 
fication of Newtown. This action, taken upon the 
advice of their ministers, was abandoned with 
reluctance. Dorchester and Roxbury were less 
openly of the opposition. 

There had been a tendency in Massachusetts 
toward the formation of an aristocratic theocracy 
from the time of the great migration of 1630. 
This idea found a somewhat stronger support 
among the Puritan nobles in England than was 
apparent in the eolony. However, the effort to 
eneourage the immigration of the leaders of that 
party in England, and to appoint a Council 
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whose members should hold office for life, are 
evidences of a similar movement in Massachusetts. 
To this idea certain of the old planters ' and some 
of the new-comers were opposed. 

The people of Newtown first requested permis- 
sion to remove to a new location in May of 1634. 
Their petition was acted upon favorably, as their 
designation was unknown. At the meeting of the 
Court in September, however, they openly avowed 
their intention to remove to Connectieut, outside 
the jurisdietion of Massachusetts. 

In support of their proposed removal they 
urged the narrowness of their bounds, by which 
their ineomes and wealth were restricted. "They 
were attracted, they said, by the advantages of 
the Connecticut Valley; and moreover, there was 
immediate danger of occupation in that quarter 
by the Duteh or the Plymouth men. Finally there 
was “the strong bent of their spirits to remove.” 
In this diplomatically worded expression they in- 
cluded reasons which they preferred to conceal, 
or perhaps a discontent not easily formulated. 

Their opponents replied that they could not 
agree to the proposed departure, because of the 
great dangers from the Indians and Dutch to 
which the colonists would be exposed. Pastor 
Hooker would take with him many of the people 
of the Bay, and would attract others from Eng- 
land. Moreover, the people of Newtown had taken 
an oath of fidelity and service to the mother colony 


1A name given to those who had made settlements before 1630. 
Some were absorbed by the new colony; others were driven from it. 
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‚in common with the other towns, and this oath 


should not be held lightly. Finally, they held 
the ‘‘removal of a candlestick to be a great judg- 
ment." 

The vote which was taken after a heated argu- 
ment led to one of the most interesting complica- 
tions in the early history of Massachusetts. The 
governor, Thomas Dudley, and two Assistants 
were for the measure; the deputy-governor and 
prospective candidate for governor, Roger Lud- 
low, and the rest of the Assistants, probably three 
in number, were opposed. The deputies favored 
the question by a vote of fifteen to ten. If the 
opinion of the General Court as a whole were 
taken, the measure passed by a vote of eighteen 
out of a probable thirty-two. Since a majority 
of the Assistants were opposed, it was held that 
the question waslost. A strong opposition to such 
an operation of the negative of the Assistants at 
once developed. No satisfactory compromise could 
be reached, and the Court adjourned for a fort- 
night of meditation and prayer. John Cotton 
preached a powerful sermon in which he defined 
the relations of the magistrates, the ministry, and 
the people, showing that each had a negative voice, 
but that the final determination rested with the 
people. No change was made in the decision, 
however; and Newtown, accepting the offers of 
her neighbors, dropped the matter for a time. 

In May of 1635, Watertown was given per- 
mission to remove to any place within the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts. Similar action was 
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taken upon a petition from Dorchester about a 
month later; and in the autumn the people of New- 
town disposed of their holdings to a newly arrived 
congregation from England. In the mean time 
Ludlow not only failed to be elected governor, but 
was omitted from the list of magistrates, and 
thereupon joined the opposition. 

The prominent founders of Connectieut were 
new-comers in Massachusetts. On the fourth of 
September, 1633, the good ship Griffin, eight weeks 
out from England, dropped her anchor in the 
waters of the Bay. Among her passengers were 
William Peirce, later a selectman of Boston, and 
John Haynes, a wealthy landowner of Essex, soon 
to be governor of Massachusetts, and after a for- 
tunate escape from its dissensions, to become one 
of the founders and chief magistrate of Connecti- 
eut. These were laymen, and with them came a 
most precious part of “that grain which God had 
sifted from a whole nation to send into the wilder- 
ness.” 


ton," left the noblest parish church in England 
to preach the gospel under an humble roof, but 
unmolested by silencing courts and bigoted bishops. 

Samuel Stone was a younger man, who was 
associated with Hooker before they sailed from 
England. He was a keen logician, the ablest con- 
troversalist of his day; a man at once of ready 
wit, abundant humor, deep sympathy, and true 
piety. He contributed largely to the theological 
education of the younger generation of ministers 
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in New England. Cotton Mather calls him the 
““Irrefragible Doctor of New England, at once a 
Load-stone and a Flint-stone.’’ 

Thomas Hooker was the third of those famous 
worthies who found their way to Massachusetts in 
the Griffin. Hooker, the “Light of the Western 
Churches," was born near Leicester in 1586, and 
was a graduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
He was lecturer to the church at Chelmsford, 
Essex, when he came to the notice of Bishop Laud, 
and in 1629 was summoned to London. Essex 
clamored for the release of its favorite teacher; 
and at Cambridge, speculation over Hooker's fate 
became so noisy that it drowned the uproar caused 
by tonnage and poundage.  Forty-nine of the 
beneficed clergy of Essex attested his orthodoxy 
in à petition to Laud. For a time proceedings 
against him were stopped, and Laud was advised 
to allow him to leave the kingdom. In the mean 
time Hooker had ceased from his labors as teacher, 
and opened a school near Chelmsford, where John 
Eliot was his assistant. So great was Hooker's 
reputation and influence over the younger min- 
isters that it was impossible for him to cease his 
religious teaching entirely, even if he had so de- 
sired. He was summoned before the Court of High 
Commission in 1630; but before he could be appre- 
hended he fled to Holland, where he preached at 
Delft and Rotterdam. In 1633 word was brought 
to him that a party of his friends were going to 
New England. These he joined after à narrow 
escape from the officers of the law. 
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In March 1636 the General Court of Massachu- 
setts appointed a board of eight commissioners to 
govern Connecticut for one year. Although the 
new settlements, with one exception, were not 
within the jurisdiction of the court, the colonists 
themselves were from Massachusetts. Some form 
of authorized government was necessary, because 
of the distance from the original colony. Moreover, 
it was known that the holders of the Warwick 
patent were intending to occupy part of the same 
territory, and some hostility on the part of the 
English government was apprehended in ease the 
colony should be established without at least a 
show of authority. 

This special court consisted of Roger Ludlow, 
William Pynchon, John Steele, William Swaine, 
Henry Smyth, William Phelps, William West- 
wood, and Andrew Ward. "Their decisions were 
to be enforced either directly, or indirectly through 
the separate settlements. The court met eight 
times before the first of May, 1637. One of its 
first acts was to recognize the political unity of 
each town by the appointment of a constable 
therein. The ever present unattached swine also 
demanded the attention of the court. Regulations 
were adopted for the military equipment and 
organization of the colonists, for which there was 
an immediate need. 

The towns retained their old names for a time; 
but in February of 1636 it was ordered that the 
names of Newtown, Watertown, and Dorchester 
should be changed to Hartfordtown, Wethersfield, 
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and Windsor, and that the boundaries of the dif- 
ferent settlements should be determined. 

The great migration began in June of 1636. 
Some of those who had fled from the severities 
of the preceding winter began to return to the 
settlements in the early spring. These were fol- 
lowed by Hooker and Stone, who led the company 
of about one hundred men, women, and children 
through the forests in the pleasant days of June. 
Their eattle were driven before them, and the emi- 
grants carried on their backs their lighter and 
more necessary personal belongings. All through 
the summer new colonists arrived, and when win- 
ter approached they were well established in their 
new homes. In the mean time the settlement at 
the mouth of the river was being enlarged and 
strengthened. New homes were built, clearings 
made, and fields planted. 

Scarcely were the people settled than they were 
called upon to face the worst scourge of frontier 
life an Indian war. It will be remembered that 
the native inhabitants of the coast had been re- 
duced greatly in numbers, and their powers of 
resistance weakened, by an epidemic which at- 
tacked them about twenty years before, following 
a destructive war; the same disease (apparently 
small-pox) eontinually recurred, and often nearly 
swept away whole tribes. As the ever-increasing 
tide of immigration spread back from the coast, 
the new-comers began perforce to interfere in the 
government and policy of the Indians, the factions 
among which indeed often appealed to them; and 
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general distrust arose, which culminated in the 
tragedies of King Philip’s war. The colonial gov- 
ernment espoused the cause of the weaker nations, 
endeavored to prevent war and teach the arts of 
peace and civilization, and assumed to themselves 
the right of settling inter-tribal disputes; and en- 
dangered Indians sometimes fed to the whites for 
protection. These and other causes produced a 
situation which was full of danger. Massachusetts 
precipitated the crisis. 

In the spring of 1633 some Indian allies of 
the Pequots murdered two English traders, Stone 
and Norton by name. Later in the same year, 
the Pequots, being closely pressed by the Dutch 
and threatened by the Narragansetts, sent an em- 
bassy to Boston seeking peace and an English 
alliance. The Indian messengers were told that 
the murderers of Stone and Norton must be sur- 
rendered before a final treaty could be considered. 
To this demand they replied that some of those 
who were guilty had succumbed to the plague, and 
that the location of others was unknown. They 
offered, however, to give up their rights to the 
Connecticut Valley; to pay a tribute of wampum 
and furs, and to surrender the guilty parties if 
they could be discovered. A provisional treaty 
was signed upon these terms, but the Pequots 
failed to keep their promises. From time to time 
the Bay colony made ineffectual efforts to com- 
pel the Indians to keep the agreement; and in 
1636 John Winthrop the younger, governor of 
the Saybrook colony, was instructed to seek a 
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meeting with the Pequots, to urge them to carry 
out the stipulations of the treaty, and in case of 
refusal to threaten them with the vengeance of 
the English. 

Massachusetts had no reason to mourn for 
Stone; but other outrages occurred, one of which 
deeply affected the people of the Bay and their 
friends in Connecticut. Our old friend John Old- 
ham was perhaps the most prominent Indian 
trader in the Bay. He was one of the old planters, 
who had been of most service to that colony, 
and had taken an active part in the movement 
which led to the settlement of Connecticut. While 
returning to Boston from a trading voyage to 
Connecticut, his little vessel was boarded by the 
Indians near Block Island, and Oldham was mur- 
dered in his cabin. The Indians were in possession 
of the vessel when it was sighted by John Gallup, 
another trader, who at once divined the situation. 
His own crew was too small to prevail over the 
Indians who held Oldham's vessel; but by repeated 
volleys of duck-shot and skillful ramming, he so 
terrified the savage crew that they jumped over- 
board, abandoning their prize. Two of them were 
eaptured, but Gallup could not care for both of 
his prisoners. 1f placed together, they would free 
each other no matter how tightly they were bound; 
and his vessel was so small that he could not keep 
them apart. He tells us calmly that knowing no 
other way out of the difficulty, he dropped one of 
the eaptives overboard; the other he took with 
him to Boston. The natives of Block Island and 
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two Narragansetts were guilty of the murder of 
Oldham. Those who survived the fight with Gal- 
lup fled to the Pequots for protection. 

Massachusetts now took measures into her own 
hands. A force of eighty men was sent out under 
Captain Endicott with instructions to land on 
Block Island, to put the men to the sword, enslave 
the women and children, take possession of all 
portable property of value, and destroy the settle- 
ments. When this work was completed the Pequot 
country was to be visited, and another demand 
made for the surrender of the Indians who had 
committed the recent outrages. 

At Block Island the Indians sought safety in 
the interior, where the troops after hunting twenty- 
four hours could not find them. To those who 
know that treeless sand heap, it will not seem that 
they tried very hard. The whites contented them- 
selves with the destruction of whatever property 
eame into their hands. The English garrison at 
Saybrook was opposed to the further advance of 
the expedition. A hostile demonstration against 
the powerful Pequots would merely arouse their 
anger and lead to an immediate onslaught. 

“You come here,’’ said Gardener to Endicott, 
““to raise these wasps about my ears, and then you 
will take wing and fly away." Gardener depended 
for supplies upon corn-fields situated about two 
miles from the fort. In ease of war these would 
be at the mercy of the enemy. “Sirs,”” he added, 
* seeing you will go, I pray you if you don’t load 
your barks with Pequots, load them with corn. 
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Both you and I have need of it." The protest was 
unavailing. The expedition proceeded, and in the 
end Gardener lost his corn-field. 

When the Pequot country was reached, Endi- 
cott made his demands; but was met by evasion 
and delays which soon exhausted his scanty stock 
of patience. The soldiers were landed, wigwams 
were burned, canoes staved, and crops destroyed. 
Within a month after the expedition sailed, the 
soldiers were back in Boston without the loss of a 
man; nor were the Indians much greater sufferers 
for the visit, except in property. The Pequots 
were so exasperated that they at once began the 
attack on the western settlements, with the usual 
Indian accompaniments of torture and mutilation. 
A reign of terror existed in the valley. Wethers- 
field felt the weight of savage wrath in the spring 
of 1637. Not a soldier dared venture from the 
Saybrook fort except with a strong guard. 

The General Court of Connecticut which met 
at Hartford the first of May, 1637, made prep- 
arations for the impending war by a levy of ninety 
men, practically half the male population of the 
colonies, from the towns of Hartford, Wethers- 
field, and Windsor. Of the ninety, Hartford 
sent forty-two, Windsor thirty, and Wethersfield 
eighteen. The expedition was commanded by 
Captain John Mason, who had served under Fair- 
fax in the Netherlands. He came to Massachu- 
setts in 1630, and was one of the Dorchester men 
who emigrated to Connecticut in 1636. For thirty 
years he was one of the most prominent military 
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men of New England, and was almost equally well 
known in the civil government, where he held the 
offices of deputy-governor and magistrate before 
the charter of 1663, and judge of the colonial 
county court from 1664 until 1670. 

The Pequots now made a final effort to detach 
the Narragansetts from their alliance with the 
English; and in all probability would have sue- 
ceeded but for the courage and generosity of one 
man, Roger Williams. Williams was a close 
friend to the Narragansetts; and acting upon a 
request from the governor and Council of the Bay 
colony, he set out at night alone in a frail canoe 
for the Indian settlements, where the Pequot am- 
bassadors were about to complete their negotia- 
tions. For three days Williams remained in the 
Indian wigwams, every moment expecting that 
his life would be taken by the Pequots, who were 
furious at seeing their plans defeated. In the 
end Williams prevailed; and upon his recom- 
mendation, a Narragansett embassy was sent to 
Boston to renew the'treaty with the English. 
Meanwhile, Plymouth and Massachusetts were 
active in preparing for the war, though they took 
but little part in the first campaign. 

Mason's little band set out on the 10th of May. 
They were instructed to go to the mouth of the 
river, and to make the attack on the Pequots from 
that quarter; but conditions caused a material 
change in their plans. They found John Under- 
hill at Saybrook with twenty men from Massa- 
chusetts, who had been sent on to reinforce the 
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garrison of the fort. Both Underhill and Gardener 
were unfavorably impressed by the character of 
the Connecticut forces. Twenty men from the 
garrison under Captain Underhill joined the ex- 
pedition, releasing an equal number who were sent 
home to add to the military strength of the set- 
tlements. 

A council of war was now held to determine 
the plan of the campaign. The Pequots were 
expecting the attack from the west. They were 
more numerous than the English thought, and a 
Dutch trader reported that they had nine muskets 
and ammunition. They had prepared for retreat 
in case they should be unsuccessful in the outset 
of the war; it was therefore necessary to surprise 
them and cut them off from their swamp fortress. 
Mason thought that this might be done by sailing 
past the Pequot settlements to Narragansett, and 
by an overland march attacking them from the 
east. The council opposed this plan, principally 
because their instructions directed them to land 
at the mouth of the Pequot [Thames] River. In 
his dilemma Mason turned for assistance to Mr. 
Stone, the chaplain of the expedition. It has been 
suggested that Mr. Stone’s knowledge of the facts 
was such that he was able to lay them intelligently 
before the Lord. Be that as it may, after a night 
of prayer Stone was firmly convinced of the wis- 
dom of Mason’s plan, and no further objection 
was heard. The expedition passed the mouth of 
the Pequot River, and Indian scouts reported the 
fact at once to the Pequots, who attributed the 
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movement to fear or weakness on the part of the 
English. 

Narragansett was reached on Saturday even- 
ing, May 20; and true to their principles, no 
attempt was made to land until Monday. On that 
day a severe storm confined the troops to the 
harbor. The following day the expedition landed, 
and received permission to march through the 
Narragansett eountry. The Indians had little 
faith in the ultimate success of the English, think- 
ing the expedition too weak to oppose such mighty 
captains and fighters as the Pequots. Wednesday 
found them in the Niantie country, where the local 
Indians were guarded carefully to prevent any 
information reaching the non-suspecting Pequots. 
The next day the march was resumed, and by 
midnight the troops were near enough to the 
Pequot fort to hear the exultant shouts of the 
inmates, who were celebrating the supposed re- 
treat of the expedition. 

The Indian fort, which was situated on the 
top of a small hill, covered about forty or fifty 
square yards. The fortifieations consisted of 
palisades of trees about eight inches in diameter, 
set three feet in the ground and projecting ten 
or twelve feet above it. 'lhere were two openings 
in the inelosure, and these were filled with brush 
which could be removed easily. The part within 
was full of wigwams, shaped like garden arbors; 
strong, well-built, and warm, and covered with 
closely woven mats. The garrison had that day 
been reinforced by a body from the other fort; so 
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that there were, all told, about five hundred Ind- 
ians destined to fall vietims to the English attack. 
Meanwhile the Indian allies of the English had 
lost their eourage, and in the shelter of the forest 
awaited the result of the battle. Mason told them 
to stand at any distance they chose until convinced 
that Englishmen could fight. 

Shortly before dawn the English troops in two 
divisions, led by Mason and Underhill, advanced 
to the attack. Just before the fort was reached, 
its inmates were aroused by the barking of a dog. 
The alarm was given at once, and all was con- 
fusion within the palisades. The English tore the 
brush from the gates and entered the fort, where 
as yet few of the Indians were to be seen. Those 
who were around stoutly resisted the attack; but 
their arrows were of little effect against the armor 
of the English. In fact the surprise was complete, 
and confusion and despair succeeded the exultant 
boasting of the earlier evening. Resistance in the 
wigwams was determined. Mason himself had a 
narrow eseape in one of them, but was saved by 
the opportune arrival of one of his men, as he was 
engaged in a desperate contest with three Indians. 
Meanwhile, Underhill had effected an entrance on 
the other side of the fort. 

Mason saw that the victory must be gained 
speedily. To carry out their original plan of 
slaying the men, capturing the women and chil- 
dren, and carrying off the stores, seemed impos- 
sible. Something must be done before the Indians 
could recover from their surprise. Mason seized 
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a firebrand from a wigwam and applied it to a 
mat roof, which was soon in flames. Underhill 
fired the huts in his vieinity by a train of powder. 
The fire spread quickly, and the dense smoke 
drove the English without the inclosure. A cor- 
don of soldiers was drawn around the fated fort- 
ress, and all who attempted to escape were killed. 
The Indian allies now recovered their courage 
and joined in the work of destruction. Of the 
five hundred who were in the fort, but seven were 
captured, and about the same number escaped. 
The better part of the Pequot nation was de- 
stroyed in a night. - 

The morning revealed the completeness of the 
vietory. Two of the English were killed, but 
about twenty were wounded, and there was dan- 
ger of an attack by the Pequots who were on the 
march from the other fort. The surgeon, who 
was not a fighting man, was with the supplies, 
which had been left in the vessels under instruc- 
tions to sail to the mouth of the Pequot River. 
Of the little band there were scarcely enough whole 
to care for the wounded; but the friendly Nar- 
ragansetts were hired to carry them to the coast, 
where the vessels appeared soon after. 

The Pequots from the other fort now attacked 
the English, but were beaten off. Coming pres- 
ently to the site of the fort, they were well-nigh 
maddened by the scene. In their rage they tore 
their hair and cursed, bewailing the fate of their 
brothers, and rushed forward again and again to 
attack the English. There was a running fight 
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until the mouth of the river was reached, when 
the enemy withdrew, and part of the little English 
force was sent home for the greater security of 
the settlements. The wounded were transported 
by water to Saybrook; the others marched by land 
and reached that fort on Saturday afternoon, 
where they were welcomed ‘‘with many great 
guns" by the doughty Lion Gardener, who was 
well content with their thorough work. 

Pious John Mason breaks out in a song of 
triumph over the spoiling of the Canaanite. 
“Thus were they now at their Wit End, who 
not many hours before exalted themselves in their 
great Pride, threatening and resolving the utter 
Ruin and Destruction of all the English, exulting 
and Rejoicing with songs and dances; but God 
was above them; who laughed his Enemies and 
the Enemies of his People to Scorn, making them 
as a fiery Oven: Thus are the Stout-hearted 
spoiled, having slept their last sleep and none of 
them could find their hands: Thus did the Lord 
judge among the Heathen, filling the Place with 
dead Bodies." 

The English were unconsciously following 
closely the Roman policy of siding with the 
weaker element to destroy the tribe which was 
at once most brave and dangerous. The crafty 
Uneas profited most by the destruction of the 
Pequots, and was enabled thereby to plot success- 
fully the death of his rival Miantonomo; and 
moreover, he made the English his executioners. 
'The latter, however, had seant choice. 
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. Dissension followed among the Pequots. Sas- 
sacus, the great war chief, lost his standing in 
the tribe for a time. A council of the chiefs con- 
demned the relatives of Uncas to death, and de- 
termined to collect the remnant of the Pequot 
tribe for a desperate dash to the west beyond the 
Connecticut, where they hoped to remain unmo- 
lested. They were obliged to follow the eoast in 
their retreat; and were closely pursued by the 
vindictive Uncas, and by Mason and Israel 
Stoughton. They turned at bay in a swamp near 
Greenfield Hill, and for the greater part of a night 
made vain attempts to break the cordon of Eng- 
lish and Mohegans which surrounded them. 
Among them were some members of other tribes. 
These, with the Pequot women and children, were 
allowed to go over to the English; the Pequot 
warriors themselves were offered their lives if 
they would surrender, but refused to accept the 
offer. Seventy of the warriors made their escape 
by a desperate rush, and tradition says found 
their way to eastern North Carolina. Sassacus 
and a few of his associates contrived to reach the 
Mohawk country; but the Mohawks killed them, 
and sent their scalps to the English as an evidence 
of good-will. The Indians as a whole, in fact, 
never felt common interests against the whites 
as a whole; nor had they any. 

A small party returned to their old home and 
took refuge in their swamp fortress. Here 
Stoughton found them ; and in the fight which fol- 
lowed the men were killed, and the squaws given 
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to the other Indian tribes or sold as slaves in the 
Bay colony. Scattered parties of Pequots re- 
mained; and those who were captured or who 
surrendered were given to Uncas or absorbed in 
the Narragansett tribes. In 1655 the surviving 
Pequots were reorganized; and a few years later 
two reservations were formed for their use, upon ` 
which their descendants still resided some half- 
century ago. 

The victories of the Pequot war relieved New 
England of serious danger from Indian uprisings 
for a period of forty years. Then the next savage 
combination was formed to exterminate the Eng- 
lish. The resources and numbers of the settlers 
enabled them to wipe out another Indian nation 
within the short space of two years, while at no 
time during the struggle was there any possibility 
of ultimate defeat. The Pequot war was a more 
serious matter. The destruction of the river towns 
and the Saybrook fort might easily kave followed 
the repulse of Mason; nor would the influence of 
the English, in that case, have been strong enough 
to prevent the union of Narragansett and Pequot 
for the conquest of Plymouth and the settlements 
of the Bay. The Pequot war was a fight for the 
very life of the colonies; and it was well that the 
first conflict was short, sharp, and decisive. 

The treatment of the Indian is at no time a 
pleasant subject for contemplation. Yet the men 
of New England according to their light were 
not unjust to the savage. The industrial needs 
of the two races were absolutely incompatible; 
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the whites could not utilize the lands for crops 
and pasturage without driving away the game. 
Nothing short of centuries of civilization could 
bring the races together; and even in our own 
day we have not succeeded in tempering civiliza- 
tion to the needs of the savage. 

Moreover, the saying “To him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken even that which he hath," applies equally 
to men and nations. It is an inexorable law that 
barbarism shall be replaced by civilization; that 
the race and man with a will and purpose shall 
possess the earth. Mere occupation does not al- 
ways justify possession; no more does power 
justify force: but in the last analysis, it will be 
found that the exponent of the higher, more pro- 
gressive form of life has both the right and the 
power to compel the right. 

We have seen that the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts provided for the government of the Con- 
necticut colonies for the first year. The first 
meeting of the deputies under this Massachusetts 
act was in April 1636. Of the eight who had 
been appointed, but five were present. The organi- 
zation of the Watertown church was completed, 
and constables were appointed for the three towns. 
The appointment of a constable was the first offi- 
cial recognition of a New England town; a sort 
of christening ceremony by which the little settle- 
ment entered upon an individual existence. The 
provincial government came to an end with the 
session of the court in May 1637, which consisted 
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of six magistrates and nine deputies, the latter 
chosen by the freemen of the towns. The magis- 
trates were chosen by the deputies, who admin- 
istered to them the oath of office by which they 
were bound to execute justice according to the 
laws. The deputies, in turn, were bound by an 
oath to submit to the ordinances and government 
of the magistrates. 

The principles of government upon which 
Connecticut was founded now appear clearly. 
The new state was in its essentials the simplest 
form of a democracy. The political unit was the 
town; and the freemen of the town in town meet- 
ing regulated local affairs, elected their deputies 
to the General Court, and admitted other freemen 
to their number. This system of government was 
adopted formally and finally at the Hartford meet- 
ing in January 1639. 

Jurisdiction over Agawam (Springfield) was 
uncertain. It seems that deputies and magis- 
trates had been chosen with those of the other 
towns; but representatives do not appear regu- 
larly during the years 1637-8. The town is 
assessed by the court of February 9, 1639; and is 
represented twice in later courts of the same year. 
In 1641, however, the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts was recognized, and the history of Agawam 
thereafter becomes a part of that of the Bay 
colony. 

The winter following the Pequot war was one 
of unusual severity even for New England. Win- 
throp says that the snow lay upon the ground 
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from November to March half a yard deep beyond 
the Merrimae; and in April the snow fell two 
hours together, the flakes being as large as Eng- 
lish shillings. The war had interrupted the plant- 
ing and harvest in the river towns. It was found 
necessary to regulate the price of corn by law, 
and to appoint a commission to purchase supplies 
of the Indians. Notwithstanding these efforts, 
the price of Indian eorn soon advanced from the 
ordinary 4s. and 5s. a bushel to 12s., while many 
who had known only luxury in their English homes 
were content with Indian meal for themselves and 
families. 

With the coming of spring, conditions im- 
proved, and the commonwealth of Connecticut 
began a career of prosperity which has been inter- 
rupted rarely since that time. In this wise the 
river towns possessed and prepared the valley for 
a coming of others of their brethren. 

Early in January of 1604, James T. presided 
over a conference of divines at Hampton Court 
to consider the church reforms proposed in part 
by the Millenary Petition. Seventeen of the Eng- 
lish elergy, headed by Archbishop Whitgift and 
¡Bancroft the bigoted bishop of London, supported 
James in his tirades against the reformers. The 
arguments of the eloquent and moderate Reynolds, 
the most learned man in England, were of no 
avail against the combination of king and prelate. 
‘Bancroft in his excess of thankfulness cried out, 
“My heart melteth for joy, that Almighty God, 
cf his singular mercy, has given us such a king 
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as since Christ's time hath not been." It is per- 
haps fortunate in the world's economy that such 
examples are so rare. ‘I will have,” said James, 
“one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in sub- 
stance and eeremony;" and to Doctor Reynolds 
at the close of the conference, ‘‘If this be all your 
party have to say, I will make them conform, 
or I will harry them out of this land, or else 
worse." 

For a time despair almost overwhelmed the 
English reformers. No definite way of successful 
resistance seemed to open, and outward conform- 
ity prevailed. "True to his word, James began the 
harrying process, one result of which was the 
planting of New England. In time the reaction 
eame. One kingly head fell at Whitehall. James 
II. fled before the wrath of an enraged nation. 
The harrying was complete, but either of two sides 
can harry. 

One of the principal objects of the reformers 
had been to restrict each curate to one living; 
to prevent undesirable and improper candidates 
from entering the clerical order, and above all, 
to fill the pulpits with men who could minister 
to the spiritual needs of the people. It is to the 
eredit of the New England clergy that almost 
without exception they were men of reputation 
as preachers, who gathered about them large con- 
gregations. This popularity was in many cases 
the basis for attacks against them. 

Such a man was John Davenport, the founder 
of the New Haven colony. He was the son of an 
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alderman and one-time mayor of Coventry, where 
he was born in 1597. At the age of sixteen he 
entered Merton College, Oxford, with his brother 
Christopher. Two years later John Davenport 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he was duly 
graduated Bachelor of Arts. In 1624 Davenport 
was rector of St. Lawrence, Old Jewry, London, 
where he seems to have been charged with Puri- 
tanism. This he denied successfully; for he soon 
after became curate of St. Stephen's, Coleman 
Street. Becoming identified later with the Puri- 
tans, he was obliged to resign his living in 1633. 
After a stormy time in Amsterdam, he returned 
to England, and became one of the group which 
reached Boston in June of 1637. 

Theophilus Eaton, who was associated with 
Davenport, was the son of an English elergyman 
of Stony Stratford, Buckinghamshire. Soon 
after Eaton's birth in 1597 the father obtained 
a living in Coventry, where the lifelong friendship 
between the founders of New Haven was formed. 
Eaton had been a member of the Baltie Company, 
and was one of the charter members of the corpo- 
ration by which Massachusetts was settled. Ap- 
parently he had no thought of coming to America 


lOhristopher Davenport became converted to the faith of Rome 
was educated at Douai, and joined the Franciscan Order, in which he 
was known as Franciscus à Sancta Clara. He was sent as a missionary 
to England, and was one of the chaplains to Henrietta Maria, the wife 
of Charles I., and later to the household of Charles II. During the 
Civil War he left England for a time, but soon returned, and lived in 
retirement during the Protectorate. He was famous for his learning 
and for his liberal views. He maintained that there was no essential 
difference between the churches of Rome and of England, and labored 
for their union. He died in London in 1680, 
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until the unhappy experience of his friend Daven- 
port in Amsterdam turned the thoughts of both 
to the New World. Eaton was the largest stock- 
holder in the company, and brought with him to 
New England most of the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of life. Carpets, silken hangings, 
and old family plate were not uncommon in the 
colony. 

Massachusetts was in the midst of the Anti- 
nomian discussion when the followers of Daven- 
port and Eaton landed at Boston. Davenport en- 
tered actively into the controversy, preaching 
against the heresy and urging the dangers of 
contention. He joined later in officially condemn- 
ing the Antinomian doctrines in the Newtown 
Synod, over which Thomas Hooker presided as 
moderator. 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts colony was mak- 
ing earnest efforts to induce the new-comers to 
settle within her territories. The General Court 
offered them the choice of any unoccupied lands; 
Charlestown made flattering proposals, and the 
people of Newbury were willing to give up the 
entire town for their accommodation. 

But the people who had come out to America 
with Davenport and Haton were, for the most 
part, merchants and traders. They desired a lo- 
cation favorable for commerce as well as agricul- 
ture, and the best harbors of the Bay were occu- 
pied. They had waited for nine months, hoping 
that they might find a suitable site within the 
boundaries of Massachusetts. Moreover, it was 
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feared that a general governor would be placed 
over New England, and that an effort would be 
made to crush the independent churches. These 
were the reasons given for removal by Davenport 
and Eaton in a letter to Winthrop; but it is prob- 
able that these were not the only reasons. The 
colonists, if established in Massachusetts, would 
he exposed to the contamination of the Antinomian 
heresy; and moreover, the form of government 
in the Bay, acceptable as it was in general to the 
Katon party, stopped far short of the ideal which 
they had set up for themselves. In Massachu- 
setts, their position would be honorable indeed, but 
it would still be secondary. Drawing a parallel 
from the history of previous religious reforms, 
Davenport concluded that they had never pro- 
gressed beyond the stage in which they were left 
by reformers. He proposed, therefore, to found 
a state upon the Scripture model, which might 
develop indefinitely within these chosen limits. 

The place known by the Indian name of Quin- 
nipiack had been recommended to them; and in 
the autumn after the colony reached Massachu- 
setts, a few men were sent there to make a trial 
of the climate during the winter season. In March 
of 1638 the main body followed, reaching their 
destination after a two weeks’ voyage. The Sun- 
day after they landed was the 15th of April; and 
on that day Davenport preached his first sermon 
on the site of New Haven, from the text ‘‘Then 
was Jesus led up by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted of the Devil.” It is to be 
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From various sources, more or less obscure, we 
can infer something of the undercurrents of publie 
opinion in England during these eventful years 
when royalists and Puritans were collecting all 
their forces for the final bitter struggle. Each 
little hamlet was a political centre, and every 
non-conforming minister was a propagandist. To 
some extent, each Puritan was a political and 
religious theorist, having before him constantly 
the ideal kingdom of the saints. When persecu- 
tion became severe and hope of ultimate success 
seemed far away, he turned naturally to the prom- 
ised land in the New World. Massachusetts Bay 
was conceived in the fireside discussions of a few 
intimate friends. The colonies of Connecticut 
and New Haven continued in the freer life of the 
New England the fellowship begun in the old. 

The frame of government for the colony of 
New Haven was adopted “the 4th day of the 4th 
month called June, 1639”; tradition says in Robert 
Newman's barn, which was large and newly built. 
Davenport presided over the meeting, and Robert 
Newman was its secretary. The utmost delibera- 
tion characterized the proceedings. Each propo- 
sition was stated and voted upon, then re-stated 
and voted upon again. The unanimity of senti- 
ment is shown by the fact that only one objection 
was urged in the course of the entire meeting, 
and this by a man who voted twice for the propo- 
sition under discussion. The voting was by show 
of hands, and those who expected to become free- 
men were allowed the franchise. 
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In a sermon based upon the text, “Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars," Davenport explained the nature 
of civil government and the qualifications of the 
godly office-holder. It was agreed that “the Scrip- 
tures do hold forth a perfect rule for the direction 
and government of all men in all the duties which 
they are to perform to God and men, as well in 
the government of families and commonwealths 
as in matters of the church." The franchise was 
limited to those who were members of some 
church. 

This decision gave rise to the one dissent- 
ient expression which was heard in the course of 
the meeting. The Rev. Samuel Eaton admitted 
that the right of voting should be exercised by 
God-fearing men, and that such men were to be 
found, in general, only in the churches; but he 
questioned the propriety of allowing the right of 
eonferring the franchise to pass from the body 
of the people. His objections were not insisted 
upon, however, and the next vote was unanimous 
in favor of the restriction. : 

In accordance with Davenport’s suggestion, 
twelve men were chosen who were to select the 
‘Seven Pillars” from among their number. The 
seven thus chosen were Theophilus Eaton, John 
Davenport, Robert Newman, Matthew Gilbert, 
Thomas Fugill, John Ponderson, and Jeremiah 
Dixon. An oath of fidelity to the government was 
framed and signed by the freemen present, sixty- 
five in number. 
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The **Seven Pillars’’ met October 25, and after 
abolishing the previous form of government, pro- 
ceeded to the election of new officers. With their 
associates in the church they chose Eaton for their 
governor, and Newman, Turner, Gilbert, and 
Fugil as magistrates, for the term of one year. 
The freemen appointed the last week in October 
as the time for the general eourt of elections, and 
decided “that the word of God should be the only 
rule for ordering the affairs of government in this 
commonwealth." Davenport administered the 
"charge" or oath of office to Eaton in the open 
court. Thus the government of the colony was 
fully inaugurated. 

About the same time the churches of Milford 
and Guilford were established, each upon its seven 
pilars. Asin Quinnipiack, the lands were bought 
of the Indians to be held in trust by the principal 
men of the colony. Later they were assigned to 
the planters, in proportion to the size of their 
families and the amount which they had contrib- 
uted toward the general purchase. The site of 
Guilford was purchased from the Indians iu 1639 
by forty eolonists, all of whom, it was said, were 
husbandmen. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by New Ha- 
ven to establish a trading-post on Delaware Bay in 
1641. In the same year a party from the Con- 
necticut town of Wethersfield founded Stamford. 
Southold on eastern Long Island had been estab- 
lished in the previous year bv a company from 
Norfolk in England. Greenwich, Long Island, 
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was settled by colonists from Watertown, but for 
a time was under the control of the Dutch. 

By this time there had grown up about New 
Haven a group of autonomous villages, which as 
types remind us of the Saxon settlements in old 
Britain or the little city-states of olden Greece. In 
1642 semi-annual General Courts were established 
for the towns within the jurisdiction of New 
Haven. In the following year, Guilford and Mil- 
ford, renouncing their independence, joined with 
New Haven in a general government, which con- 
tinued until the union of that colony with Con- 
necticut under the charter of 1662. The town 
of Branford, which was admitted in 1651, had 
been granted originally to the Rev. Samuel Eaton; 
but he had failed to occupy it, and it was settled 
about 1640 by a company of discontented Weth- 
ersfield people, to whom came later a dissenting 
portion of Abraham Pierson’s church of South- 
ampton. 

The six towns of New Haven, Guilford, Mil- 
ford, Stamford, Branford, and Southold were 
comprised in the New Haven jurisdiction. Under 
the articles of union, each community was to 
choose its own magistrates to determine inferior 
matters. The governor, deputy-governor, and 
Assistants constituted the court of magistrates, 
with original jurisdiction in cases both criminal 
and civil. To it also appeals were carried from the 
plantation courts. The procedure of the courts 
was to be “according to the Scriptures, which is 
the rule of all righteous laws and sentences.”’ 
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The question of admission to the rights of 
freemen was destined to another test. It will be 
remembered that the organization of the Milford 
government was eontemporary with that of New 
Haven; but Milford had admitted six freemen 
who were not church members. Here undoubtedly 
was the leaven of unrighteousness; and the admis- 
sion of Milford to the union became a matter of 
serious debate. It was decided finally that the 
six men should retain and exercise the franchise 
in local matters; but they were debarred from 
general elections, and from holding offices in the 
union. For the future, Milford agreed to admit 
no one but church members as freemen. The offi- 
cers of the New Haven jurisdiction for the first 
year, beginning in October 1643, were Theophilus 
Eaton and Stephen Goodyear, both of New Haven, 
governor and deputy-governor respectively; with 
Thomas Gregson of New Haven, Thurston Raynor 
of Stamford, William Fowler and Edmund Tapp 
of Milford, magistrates. 

By this step the colonies of the New Haven 
jurisdiction fitted themselves to cope with the 
rapidly growing power of Connectieut, and be- 
came of more consequence in the confederacy 
which was in the process of formation. 

Meanwhile the Saybrook colony still retained 
its semi-military character, and had risen but 
little above the dignity of a frontier fort. In 
1639 George Fenwick, who had an interest in the 
doubtful Warwick patent, brought his wife and 
family to Saybrook. Fenwick was a man of some 
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consequence; and his position under the supposed 
patent was recognized by the Connecticut colony， 
still intent on establishing her authority and title 
to the valley. He was chosen to represent Con- 
necticut on the Board of Commissioners of the 
New England Confederacy at its formation in 
1643, and was re-elected to that position for the 
two years following. 

The claims of Massachusetts to the Connecticut 
Valley were urged before the Commissioners in 
1644; but, chiefly through the agency of Fenwick, 
the settlement of the dispute was postponed until 
the rights of the Warwick patentees could be ascer- 
tained more definitely. Immediately thereafter 
Connecticut concluded a bargain with Fenwick, 
whereby after ten years Saybrook was to become 
a part of that colony. During this time Fenwick 
was to have the use of the fort; and a tax was 
laid for his benefit upon every outward-bound 
vessel carrying grain or furs, and upon other 
taxables within the colony. 

This arrangement was considered by the lit- 
tle town of Springfield to bear harshly upon her. 
She protested against an impost alleged to be 
solely for the benefit of her neighbors,—though if 
the Dutch had seized the mouth of the Connecti- 
eut, against which contingency the fort was to 
guard, Springfield would have had much heavier 
imposts to pay; and questioned the right of Con- 
necticut to tax a town in another jurisdiction. 
Retaliation was threatened, and for a time en- 
forced. The quarrel seemed about to disrupt the 
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newly formed confederacy; but Connecticut stood 
stoutly for her rights, and at the expiration of 
the ten years had paid to Fenwick the sum of 
£1600 for a title which probably did not exist, 
and from which not the slightest advantage was 
obtained other than a partial defeat of the claims 
of Massachusetts. | 

Captain John Mason and George Fenwick were 
the chief men of Saybrook. The colony increased 
but little until 1646, when James Fitch became 
pastor of its church and drew many from Hart- 
ford and Windsor. It was never a flourishing 
or important settlement. When the charter of 
Charles II. was granted, Saybrook was absorbed 
into the eolony of Connecticut. 

During the years of hardship consequent to 
the planting of the new settlements and the Indian 


‚war, the population of the river towns had grown, 


while their politieal theories and principles were 
becoming definitely shaped. We have seen the 
control of affairs pass from the General Court 
of Massachusetts to the meetings of the towns, 
and the formation of a temporary government 
which recognized the politieal relations of these 
eommunities to the whole body of the people. 

From time to time traces appear of the man- 
ner of political thought and the kind of political 
theory held by the colonists. It now remained for 
them to embody these theories in an instrument 
which John Fiske aptly describes as ‘‘the first 
written constitution in history which created a 
new government.”’ 
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The cireumstanees attending the planting of 
the eolony were such as to remove many of the 
restrictions against free action in the formation 
of the new plan. On the other hand, special wis- 
dom, care, and foresight were called for, by reason 
of the fact that the colony had no charter rights 
upon which it could depend. ‘Titles to the land 
rested upon no stronger basis than purchase from 
the Indians. So long as the Puritan party in 
England remained in the ascendant, the New 
England colonies had nothing to fear; but that 
ascendency was a matter of doubt when Connecti- 
cut was founded, and a counter revolution might 
place the colony at the mercy of its political 
enemies. 

So wisely were the ir of the settlements 
managed, however, that this revolution—the Res- 
toration— which marks the beginning of restric- 
tions upon Massachusetts, gave to Connecticut a 
charter eonfirming her principles of government 
and territory, and removing her from the subse- 
quent strife between the mother country and the 
colonies. 

Two distinct political principles were repre- 
sented in the Massachusetts quarrel of 1635-37, 
and in a general way four men represented these 
principles. John Cotton and Thomas Hooker 
among the ministers, and John Winthrop and 
John Haynes of the laymen, were among, the great 
leaders of the two parties. 

The division was upon the question of the 
wisdom and safety of a government by the people, 
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or a government in which the power rested with 
the people, to be limited and directed by them. 
John Cotton said, “I do not conceive that ever 
God did ordain democracy as a fit government 
for church or state." Winthrop in a letter to 
Hooker takes a similar position: “The best part 
is always the least, and of that best part the wiser 
is always the lesser." Popular election they ad- 
mitted, provided the electors were chosen by a 
body in which the best part was dominant. The 
contest arose over the attempt to restrict or define 
the action of the magistrates. Hooker in his reply 
to Winthrop says: “That in the matter which is 
referred to the judge, the sentence should lie in 
his own breast, or be left to his discretion, I am 
afraid is a course which wants both safety and 
warrant. I must confess I have ever looked at 
it as a way which leads directly to tyranny and 
so to confusion. In matters of greater conse- 
quence which concern the common good, a general 
council chosen by all, to transact business which 
concerns all, I conceive, under favor, most suit- 
able to rule and most safe for the relief of the 
whole." 

In these quotations the fundamental differ- 
ences between the two systems appear. A student 
of political science seeking for the ideal American 
commonwealth will find it in the colony of Con- 
necticut, and will honor Thomas Hooker as its 
author. 

It is quite possible that these opinions were 
held by the Connectieut colonists before they left 
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England, and were strengthened by their stay in 
Massachusetts; but the first definite statement of 
them reduced to rules of political action is con- 
tained in a sermon of Hooker’s, preached in April 
1638. The sermon was upon the source and nature 
of government, and the great principles therein 
stated deserve to be remembered with the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the National Consti- 
tution. 

Hooker declared “that the choice of publie 
magistrates belongs to the people by God's own 
allowance; that those who have power to appoint 
have power always to set the bounds and limita- 
tions of the office, since the foundation of authority 
is laid, firstly, in the free consent of the people.” 
We may safely assume that these principles were 
the subject of constant diseussion by the fireside, 
in town meetings, or after sermon or lecture dur- 
ing the subsequent months. 

January 14, 1639, the freemen of Hartford, 
Wethersfield, and Windsor met at Hartford, and 
adopted that constitution which was to be the 
basis of the government until 1818. On that day 
they agreed to form ‘a publie state or common- 
wealth to maintain and preserve the liberty and 
purity of the gospel and the discipline of the 
churches,” and ‘in civil affairs to be guided by 
such rules, orders, and decrees as should be made, 
ordered, and decreed." 

Two general courts were established, to meet 
in April and September. The April meeting was 
known as the “General Court of Elections,” while 
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the September court was especially for the making 
of laws. 

The officers were to be a governor and six 
magistrates, one of whom should be the deputy- 

Outlineor governor. The election was by ballot, and all who 
first Con- were admitted freemen of the towns were allowed 
ee to vote. The governor was to be a member of 
ment one of the recognized churches, and must have 
served as a magistrate. Magistrates were to be 
nominated by the deputies of the towns, provided 
not more than two were nominated from each 
town. To these the General Court might add as 
many nominees as it chose. A House of Deputies 
was provided, to consist of four from each town. 
The number from towns formed subsequently was 
to be determined by the General Court in propor- 

tion to their population. 

The governor or secretary summoned the Gen- 
eral Court, by writs issued to the constables of 
the towns at least one month before the time for 
the meeting of the court. This interval was re- 
dueed to fourteen days for a special session. 
Should the governor and majority of the magis- 
trates neglect or refuse to issue writs for an elec- 
tion at the proper time, or refuse to summon 
special eourts when necessary, the freemen of the 
towns might petition them to call the courts. 
Upon their further refusal the majority of free- 
men were to authorize the constables to provide 
for the elections in a regular manner, and a court 
so ehosen was to be as valid as one called by the 
ordinary process. It is needless to say that the 
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existence of the provision made its use improb- 
able, and in fact the contingency never occurred. 

The constables notified the inhabitants of the 
approaching election by posted notiees, or by a 
notification from ‘‘howse to howse." All freemen 
were voters and were eligible to the office of deputy. 
The deputies were authorized to meet before the 
session of the courts to consult concerning public 
measures. They were also to pass upon the va- 
lidity of their own elections. 

The General Court alone had power to make 
and repeal laws, to grant lands, and to question 
the action of its officers or members. It was to 
deal also with ‘‘any other matter concerning the 
good of the commonwealth" ; the election of mag- 
istrates excepted, which was to be by the whole 
body of freemen. The court could not be ad- 
journed or dissolved except by vote of a majority 
of its members. Taxes were to be levied by the 
eourt, but the amount was to be apportioned 
among the towns by a committee consisting of an 
equal number from each town. The governor pre- 
sided at the meeting of the court, but had no vote 
except in eases of a tie. 

On the 11th of the following April the first 
general court of elections was held; at which 
John Haynes was chosen governor and Roger Lud- 
low deputy, with George Wyllys, Edward Hop- 
kins, Thomas Wells, John Webster, and William 
Phelps magistrates. 

Such are the general outlines of the Connecti- 
cut eonstitution. It is notable for the frequent 
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reference to the people of all subjects connected 
with the popular welfare; and its operation proved 
the truth of Hooker's statement that the people 
would respect and obey more readily the officers 
who were in the completest sense the servants of 
the public. 

Jefferson often quoted the case of Connecticut 
to prove that a democratic government did not nec- 
essarily mean frequent changes in office, for in 
Connectieut change was the exception rather than 
the rule. Having once proven the worth of a 
chosen officer, he was re-elected annually so long 
as he chose to serve. The office of governor was an 
exception, for the constitution provided that the 
same person could not hold this office two years 
in succession. The law was repealed in 1657 for 
the benefit of one of Connecticut’s most honored 
governors, John Winthrop. 

No other eolony or State ean show terms of 
office averaging as long as Connecticut’s. John 
Haynes was elected governor in the alternate 
years from 1639 to 1654. John Winthrop was 
governor for eighteen years, Gurdon Saltonstall 
for seventeen. Joseph Talcott served a like term, 
having Jonathan Law as his deputy for the entire 
period. Law then became governor and held the 
office for nine years. The office of treasurer be- 
came attached to the Whiting family, descending 
from father to son for seventy years. More re- 
markable even than this was the office of secretary, 
which was held by members of the Wyllys family 
from 1712 to 1810, 
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Much of this permanence in office was due to 
the character of the people and of their appoint- 
ees; and something also to the fact that men served 
their country from a sense of duty. Political 
office was an honor by no means empty, but the 
rewards of politics were not great. Due credit 
must be given to the system of government which 
made such results possible; a system which fos- 
tered in the citizens an active interest in politics 
and an honorable ambition for the welfare of the 
state. 

After the adoption of the constitution, the col- 
ony advanced steadily until it held the dominant 
place in the valley. The success attending the 
foundation, and the freedom of the politieal sys- 
tem, aroused the jealousy of Massachusetts. Soon 
after the planting of the river towns, Hooker com- 
plained that emigrants landing in Boston bound 
for Connecticut were dissuaded from completing 
their journey by false reports of the conditions 
there. The Connecticut system was in itself a erit- 
icism and reproof of the policy of the Bay colony. 
The two quarreled over the Pequot country also; 
but the patience and determination of Connecti- 
eut caused her to triumph over her more powerful 
neighbor in nearly every case where the two were 
opposed. 

At an adjourned meeting of the September 
General Court held in October 1639, a committee 
was appointed to eollect and review all former 
orders and laws. These were to be delivered to 
the secretary and published in the several towns, 
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The system of loeal government was organized 
more fully by authorizing the towns to elect three, 
five, or seven persons, who were later known as 
seleetmen. They were to meet once in two months 
at least for the purpose of registering land grants, 
admitting wills to probate, and administering 
estates. They were also empowered to try cases 
involving an amount not greater than forty shil- 
lings, and appeals from their decisions were 
allowed to the higher courts. 

At the same meeting a committee of five was 
appointed to collect and present to the General 
Court, in the April following, all remarkable cases 
of God's providence to the several towns since 
their settlement. 

The Connecticut code was a matter of slow 
growth. Its beginning was in the form of a gen- 
eral declaration of individual rights. In 1642 a 
list of capital crimes, twelve in number, was added. 
The definition of these erimes was drawn from the 
laws of Moses, resembling in this respect other 
New England eodes. | 

It has been and is the fashion to criticise se- 
verely and even harshly these first codes of the 
New England Puritans. Most of the eritieism 
singles out a few enactments from a large rational 
mass; some of it is due to not reading the laws, 
some to ignorance of or not comparing them with 
the current English legislation of the time; some 
of it is just, though the laws were experimental, 
and their effect could only be determined by ex- 
periment, The objectionable provisions were 
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drawn from laws and usages made for an Oriental 
society many centuries before, and liable to grave 
abuses, as in the witcheraft cases, the Quaker 
persecutions, and some others not so numerous or 
so famous, in which the punishments of a criminal 
code were applied to cases of moral degeneracy. 

The New England courts, however, were as 
willing to show mercy as to enforce justice. Cases 
of pardon are numerous, and a sincere reform of 
the criminal was desired. Bodily punishments 
were common at that time, and responsibility for 
their use does not rest alone upon the Puritans. 
These codes defined less than twenty capital of- 
fenses at a time when the laws of England 
prescribed the death penalty for upward of two 
hundred. As to witcheraft, England of the time 
put ten witches to death for every one sacrificed in 
New England; but the former executions are for- 
gotten local antiquities, while the latter are set 
upon a hill for the world to execrate. 

Some of the provisions of the Connecticut code 
of 1650 are worthy of notice. There was no im- 
prisonment for debt except in cases of conceal- 
ment of property sufficient to satisfy the claimant. 
Provisions were made to renew the boundaries of 
towns and private property annually to prevent 
disputed titles. Burglary and highway robbery 
were punished in the first instance by branding; 
conviction of the third offense made the criminal 
liable to death penalty. 

Many of the laws were enacted by reason of 
local conditions. The keeping of cattle, inelosure 
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of fields, use of commons, prevention of fires, were 
matters of “serious and sadd meditation." The 
regulation of the relations between the white men 
and the Indians forms a large and important part 
of the code. Trade in powder and shot was for- 
bidden. Minor penalties were provided to prevent 
petty thieving by the Indians, as well as to break 
up their practice of loitering about the settle- 
ments. 

Highways were placed under one or more sur- 
veyors chosen in each town. The able-bodied in- 
habitants were to give not less than two days’ work ° 
yearly to the construction and maintenance of the 
roads. This custom was followed until recently 
in many towns of New England and the Middle 
States, with the result similar to that at Hartford, 
according to the old records, that the roads were 
impassable for some time after the period of an- 
nual repairing. The laws established a striet sur- 
veillance over publie morals. Idleness, “especially 
by common Coasters, unprofitable fowlers, and 
Tobacko takers,’’ was to be punished at the discre- 
tion of the eourt. The innocent game of shuffle- 
board, *played in the houses of Common Inter- 
tainment, whereby much precious time is spent 
unfruitfully and much waste of Wyne and Beare 
occasioned,” was forbidden under a penalty of 
twenty shillings for the keeper and five shillings 
for the player. Here, as elsewhere, the legislators 
are libeled in supposing it was the enjoyment they 
disfavored; they wished to lessen the exeuses for 
loafing and drinking. 
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Innkeepers were licensed, and their business 
regulated by law. Without regard to natural ca- 
pacity, the innkeeper might not allow above “halfe 
à pint of wine for one person at one time," nor 
permit any “to continue tipling above the space 
of halfe an houre, or after nine of the clock at 
night." Drunkenness was punished by a fine, 
which was doubled and tripled upon successive 
repetitions of the offense. If the offender could 
not pay his fine, ten stripes were to be inflieted, 
or if excessively drunk he was to be set in the 
stocks for three hours. Edueation of children and 
apprentices and the teaching of useful trades were 
enforced. Marriage banns were to be published 
two weeks before the ceremony. 

The history of the Connecticut colonies during 
the two decades from 1640 to 1660 is concerned 
largely with the problems of the Indians within, 
and the Dutch on the borders. In each ease the 
situation was simplified by the action of the New 
England Confederacy. 

The Narragansetts had been one of the gravest 
perils and problems of Southern New England 
from the outset. They were one of tlie only two 
tribes powerful enough by themselves to make 
their white neighbors’ position almost untenable; 
as impelling forces of a league they could for years 
have made it wholly so. Canonicus’ threat to 
Plymouth, and Miantonomo's ominous visit to 
Boston, in the earliest years of each, will not be 
forgotten, and were not by the colonists. Fear of 
the whites’ weapons, desire for their tools and 
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other goods, diplomacy based on both, and perhaps 
a casual epidemie of small-pox, had so far kept 
them quiet; but that they were forever caleulating 
their chances for a spring, no white man doubted 
for an instant, despite their treaties. 

Roger Williams had kept them from joining 
the Pequots in 1637; most likely by harping on the 
obvious considerations that Pequot success would 
simply strengthen that fierce tribe to turn their 
power against the Narragansetts themselves, and 
that in any event no trade advantage was to be 
gained, aS by keeping on good terms with the 
English. But the Pequots’ destruction left the 
Narragansetts face to face with the Mohegans 
and Uneas, ambitious to take the same position of 
dominance and terrorism which Sassacus and his 
Pequots had held. 

In 1642 this rivalry broke out into the inevit- 
able war. Miantonomo with some six hundred 
warriors marched against Uncas with about four 
hundred, and the forces met on the Great Plain 
below the present Norwich. Uncas saw that he 
was overmatched in a cool fight, and arranged a 
stratagem for a sudden onslaught and surprise. 
He asked for a parley of the two sachems in front 
of their troops; at this he proposed to settle the 
dispute by a single combat, which Miantonomo 
scornfully refused. Uncas thereupon fell on his 
face, the agreed signal; his warriors poured a 
shower of arrows into the Narragansetts, and 
charged. The latter fled in panic: many were cut 
down in the flight; but Miantonomo, incumbered 
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with the English coat of mail he had exulted in 
as a vantage over his fellows, was overtaken and 
made captive. 

Uncas would straightway have had him tor- 
tured to death as the acme of entertainments for 
the Mohegan tribe, but that he dared not so treat 
an ally of Massachusetts without her permission. 
He therefore turned over his captive to the Con- 
nectieut authorities pending a re-consignment to 
himself, but insisting on the right to put him to 
death as his lawful prize of war. They of Hart- 
ford referred the case to the commissioners of 
the New England Confederacy, who met at Boston 
to take counsel on the case. 

It was one of sore perplexity, though there 
were no special equities in it. On the moral side, 
they felt no gratitude to Miantonomo, who had 
refrained from war, singly or in league, out of 
pure calculation; their treaty bound them to no 
rescue of him from the results of voluntary battle, 
and it would be unfair to his captors; he was 
Uneas' prisoner de jure, and it was none of their 
business to attempt foreing Indians to spare pris- 
oners of war in intertribal conflicts, which would 
be absurdly futile; at the same time they had no 
moral right to give up a de facto prisoner of theirs 
to torture. On the prudential side, to rob the Mo- 
hegans of their prey, and set Miantonomo again at 
the head of his forces, would irrevocably alienate a 
tribe which at least had the same enemies as them- 
selves, and Miantonomo's life was no guaranty of 
peace with the Narragansetts. Yet to give him up 
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to Uncas was likely to make his people certain 
enemies; and to keep him permanently under sur- 
veillance without returning him to his tribe—the 
only other alternative— was not only as good as 
impossible, but would make enemies of both tribes. 
As to the relative value of their friendship, the 
Mohegans’ position made them more likely to keep 
the peace, and easier to suppress if they broke it; 
while the Narragansetts’ quiet was not certain for 
a day, no matter what price was paid for it or 
who headed them. 

The commissioners in despair gave the decision 
into the hands of a special committee of leading 
ministers of the gospel, as the best judges of the 
ethical principles to be followed. The ministers 
unanimously advised surrendering him, under 
the stipulation that no torture should be used; 
and it would be hard even at this day to arrive at 
any better solution of a problem admitting no 
satisfactory one. "They have been loaded since 
with much sareastie denunciation for vicarious 
bloodthirstiness, and there can be no doubt that 
over-mildness in politieal and social action was 
not one of their besetting weaknesses; but in this 
case they were asked to adjudicate on the Mosaic 
war-code, and their interpretation was beyond 
doubt honest theologically as well as sensible po- 
litieally. 'The surrender was made; Miantonomo 
was taken to the battle-field, and at a signal from 
Uncas a tomahawk was sunk in his brain.' 


1 His burial place was marked by his tribe with a cairn of stones, 
increasing year by year as each warrior who visited it added his token; 
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The enmity of the Narragansetts had been 
discounted, and was fully received ; but its slender 
results justified the policy of the commissioners 
or the ministers. The tribe dared not open a con- 
test with the white men single-handed, and for a 
generation their efforts to form a wide-spread 
league were futile; nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that their partieipation in King Philip's War 
was hastened a day by Miantonomo's fate. But 
they engaged the Nianties, also enemies of the 
Mohegans, in hostilities that included many seat- 
tered outrages on the whites: men were slain in 
lonely and exposed places, and cattle driven off 
or killed. 

In 1644, the year of the second great massa- 
ere in Virginia, the fear of a general outbreak 
became acute. The Narragansetts were making 
open war upon the Mohegans, and refused to send 
representatives to Boston to discuss conditions of 
peace. A special meeting of the commissioners of 
the Confederacy was held at Boston in 1645. Mes- 
sengers were sent to summon the Indians, but were 
received with insults and threats. Roger Williams 
wrote that an Indian outbreak was impending. 
The commissioners decided to anticipate the crisis 
by raising a force of three hundred men, which 
should operate at once in the hostile country. 

This show of force resulted immediately in 
a semblance of submission on the part of the 


in modern times a farmer who did not know its pnrpose used the pile 
as a foundation for a barn. The site has now been marked by a mass- 
ive granite block with “ Miantonomo ” inscribed upon it. 
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is known as the treaty of Hartford, and is dated 
September 19, 1650. By its provisions, the settle- 
ment of all differences arising under the admin- 
istration of Governor Kieft was postponed to per- 
mit eommunication with.the Dutch West India 
Company. The right to the lands on the Delaware 
was to be determined in England or Holland. The 
Dutch were to keep the land actually held by them 
at Hartford. The principal question determined 
was that of boundaries. On Long Island the Eng- 
lish were to have all of the territory to the east- 
ward of a.line through the western part of Oyster 
Bay. The boundary on the mainland began on the 
west side of Greenwich Bay, about four miles from 
Stamford. Thence it extended twenty miles up 
into the country, and beyond that point as the colo- 
nies should determine; but to be at least ten miles 
from the Hudson River, the Dutch agreeing not 
to settle within six miles of this line. 

New Haven determined, in the following year, 
to repeat the attempt to establish a colony on the 
Delaware. The expedition put into the harbor of 
New Amsterdam; whereupon Stuyvesant ordered 
the arrest of the would-be eolonists, and released 
them only on the promise to return at once to New 
Haven. Stuyvesant was acting clearly within the 
provisions of the treaty of Hartford; but the com- 
missioners of the Confederaey agreed to support 
the claim of New Haven, provided a colony of one 
hundred and fifty men should be raised. 

In the spring of 1652, all New England was 
aroused by the reported discovery of a plot in 
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which the Dutch and Indians were to unite for the 
extermination of the English. It was claimed that 
Stuyvesant himself was the author of the plot. 
The evidence rested chiefly upon Indian testimony, 
unreliable in itself and in this case most im- 
probable. Stuyvesant was justly indignant, and 
demanded an investigation. The New England 
commissioners appointed a committee of three to 
conduct the inquiry; but it was evident from the 
first that they believed the story, and that they 
were looking for further evidence to justify their 
opinion. 'lhey assumed the attitude toward Stuy- 
vesant that was customary in the investigation and 
settlement of diffieulties among the Indians. 
Naturaly a man of the temper of the last 
Dutch governor of New Netherlands could not be 
expected to bear such treatment with equanimity. 
The committee and governor quarreled; where- 
upon the New-Englanders went home in anger, 
leaving the investigation scarcely begun. The 
whole idea of such a plot is plainly too absurd 
for serious eonfutation, but it was believed in New 
England; and upon the return of the committee, 
the eommissioners, except one of those of Massa- 
chusetts, declared war against the Dutch. The 
General Court of Massachusetts, upon advice of the 
ministers, refused to support the action of the 
Confederacy, and the other colonies were too weak 
to conduct the war alone. On the first occasion 
when the Confederacy was required to do any- 
thing, one of the members had refused to be bound 
by the action of the majority. This “nullification’’ 
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was a weakening of the union to the point of dis- 
solution. 

The western colonies saw in the action of Mas- 
sachusetts at once a spirit of selfishness, of pique, 
and of domination. As the largest colony, she 
would bear the greatest expense in money and 
men, in a war which would benefit Connecticut 
and New Haven. Massachusetts was believed to 
be smarting under the injury caused by the tax 
laid upon the commerce of the Connecticut River 
for the purchase of Fenwick's rights. Moreover, 
she had from the first shown that she expected to 
be regarded and respected as the leader of the 
confederacy. The western towns of Connecticut 
prepared for war, and two vessels were armed. 
There were threats and riots in the dissatisfied 
communities. Roger Ludlow left Connecticut, re- 
moving his family, his property, and the records 
of his colony, to Virginia, and from thence to Enp: 
land. 

Meanwhile England and Holland were at war, 
principally over the Navigation Act. Blake and 
Van Tromp, with whip and broom at masthead, 
were playing a warlike game of hide-and-seek off 
the coasts of England and Holland. The command 
of Cromwell so far moved Massachusetts from her 
position that she consented to allow recruits to 
be levied within her borders for the conquest of 
New Netherland. Eight hundred men were to be 
enlisted for the expedition; but just as the fate of 
the Dutch eolony seemed to be determined, word 
came from England that peace had been declared. 
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Some of the sources of difference had been re- 
moved. In 1654 Hartford took possession of the 
Dutch fort. The colony of New Haven, discour- 
aged by the failure of her trading ventures, 
planned to remove to Jamaica or Ireland; but 
these plans failing, her people became reconciled 
to the peaceful life of an agricultural community. 

The strength of the New England Confederacy 
was broken, and no occasion of sufficient import- 
ance oecurred in its later history to re-establish 
its former greatness. Notwithstanding the unfor- 
tunate end of the union, it had accomplished great 
things for New England. It confirmed a solidarity 
of feeling in that section which has never 
died out to this day. It was the recognized agent 
in the colonies for the disbursement of the funds 
of the English Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. The money was applied chiefly to the 
education and maintenance of Indian youth, many 
of them hostages for the good behavior of their 
fathers. Salaries were paid to teachers and 
preachers to the Indians, and it is gratifying to 
note that some of these were of Indian blood. 

The commissioners issued frequent appeals to 
the people and the governments of the colonies for 
the support of Harvard College, encouraging the 
poorest to contribute, even a peck of corn. In con- 
junetion with the college, the English society be- 
fore mentioned sought to educate the Indian youth 
within the walls of Harvard. A brick building, 
ealled Indian College and designed to aecommo- 
date twenty students, was completed in 1653. "The 
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red men were not adapted to the higher educa- 
tion, however, and but one ever received the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

There is little of especial interest to note in the 
history of the Connecticut colonies between 1654 
and 1660. The different settlements were engaged 
in enlarging their bounds, building up trade, en- 
couraging simple manufactures, and developing 
into larger activity with more varied interests. 
Conditions of life became more favorable, the 
wealth of the settlements increased, systems of 
agriculture improved, English grains were intro- 
duced; above all, political life and religious ideas 
became modified with time to accord closely with 
the best interests and welfare of the inhabitants. 

There was also in these years a change in the 
leaders of the colony, due to the death of the found- 
ers. The younger generation had been born in 
America. Their education, surroundings, inter- 
ests, and associations were American rather than 
English. Hooker, the father of Connecticut, died 
in 1647, and was followed by his associate Haynes 
in 1654. Henry Wolcott died in 1655 and Edward 
Hopkins in 1657. Governor Eaton of New Haven 
died in 1658. 

With the accession of Charles II. the colony of 
Connecticut enters upon a new phase of its exist- 
ence. Secured in its territory, secured in its gov- 
ernment and laws, by the most liberal of all the 
colonial charters, it became the leader of conserv- 
ative New England thought and the model of a 
free commonwealth. 
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